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PEERAGE. 


The present work needs only a few words by way 
of introduction. That its subject calls for treatment in 
tlie series of wbicb it forms a part, especially at tHs 
time, when men’s crude and inconsistent views of lan¬ 
guage are tending to crystallize into shape, no labored 
argument is req^uired to prove. Tery discordant opin¬ 
ions as to the basis and superstructure of linguistic 
philosophy are vying for the favor, not of the public 
only, but even of scholars, already deeply versed in the 
facts of language-history, but uncertain and compara¬ 
tively careless of how these shall be coordinated and 
explained. Physical science on the one side, and psy¬ 
chology on the other, are striving to take possession of 
linguistic science, which in truth belongs to neither. 
The doctrines taught in this volume are of the class of 
those which have long been widely prevalent among 
students of man and his institutions; and they only 
need to be exhibited as amended and supported, not 
crowded out or overthrown, by the abundant new 
knowledge which the century has yielded, in order to 
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win an acceptance well-nigh, universal. They who hold 
them have been too much overhorne hitherto by the ill- 
founded claims of men who arrogate a special scientific 
or philosophic profundity. 

After one has once gone over such a subject upon a 
carefully matured and systematic plan^ as I did in my 
^‘Language and the Study of language” (New York 
and London, 1867), it is not possible, when treating it 
again for the same public, to avoid following in the 
main the same course; and readers of the former work 
will not fail to observe many parallelisms between the 
two. Even a part of the illustrations formerly used 
have been turned again to account; for, if it be made 
a principle to draw the chief exemplifications of the 
life and growth of language from our own tongue, 
there are certain matters—especially our most impor¬ 
tant recent formative endings and auxiliaries—^which 
must be taken, because they are most available for the 
needed purpose. Nor has the“ basis of linguistic facts 
and their classification undergone during the past eight 
years such change or extension as should show conspicu¬ 
ously in so compendious a discussion as this. Accord¬ 
ingly, I present here an outhne of linguistic science 
agreeing in many of its principal features with the 
former one; the old story told in a new way, under 
changed aspects and with changed proportions, and 
with considerably less fullness of exposition and illus¬ 
tration. 

The limits imposed on the volume by the plan of 
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the series haye compelled me to abhreyiate certaia 
parts to wMcb some wHl perhaps agree mth me in 
'wishing that more extension could haye been giyen. 
Thus, it had been my intention to include in the last 
chapter a fuller sketch of the history of knowledge and 
opinion in this department of study. And I haye had 
to leave the text almost wholly without references: 
although I may here again allege the compendious east 
of the work, which renders them little called for; I 
trust that no injustice will he found to have been done 
to any. The foundation of my discussion is the now 
generally accessible facts of language, which are no one 
man’s property more than another’s. As for -views 
opposed to my o-wn, while often having them distinctly 
in mind in their shape as presented by particular schol¬ 
ars, I have hardly ever thought it necessary to report 
them formally; and I have on principle avoided any¬ 
thing bearing the aspect of personal controversy. 


New Hatin’, April, 1875. 
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CHAPTEE 1. 


mTEODTIOTOEY: THE PEOBLEMS OF THE SCIENCE OF lAN- 
OITAGE, 


Definition of language. Man its universal and sole possessor. Yariety 
of languages. The study of language; aim of this volume. 


Langtjagb may be briefly and comprebensively de¬ 
fined as -the means of expression of buman tbongbt. 

In a ■wider and freer sense, everything that bodies 
forth thought and makes it apprehensible, in -whatever 
way, is called language; and we say, properly enough, 
that the men of the Middle Ages, for example, speak 
to us by the great architectural works which they have 
left behind them, and which tell us very plainly of 
their genius, their piety, and their valor. But for 
scientific pmposes the term needs restriction, since it 
would apply else to nearly all human action and prod¬ 
uct, which discloses the thought that gives it birth. 
Language, then, signifies rather certain instrumentali- 
iies whereby men consciously and with intention rep¬ 
resent their thought, to the end, chiefly, of making it 
known to other men: it is expression for the sake of 
communication. 

The instrumentalities capable of being used for this 
purpose, and actually inore or less used, are various: 
gesture and grimace, pictorial or written signs, and 
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uttered or spoken signs: tie first two addressed to the 
eye, tie last to tie ear. Tie first is chiefly employed 
by mutes—though not in its purity, inasmuch as these 
unfortunates are wont to he trained and taught by 
those who speak, and their visible signs are more or 
less governed by habits born of utterance; going even 
so far as slavishly to represent the sounds of speech. 
The second, though in its inception a free and indepen¬ 
dent means of expression, yet in its historical develop¬ 
ment becomes linked as a subordinate to speech, and 
even finds in that subordination its highest perfection 
and greatest usefulness.* The third is, as things actu¬ 
ally are in the world, infinitely the most important; in¬ 
somuch that, in ordinary use, “language” means utter¬ 
ance, and utterance only. And so we shall understand 
it here: language, for the purposes of this discussion, 
is the body of uttered and audible signs by which in 
human society thought is principally expressed, gesture 
and writing being its subordinates and auxiliaries.” 

Of such spoken and audible means of expression 
no human community is found destitute. From the 
highest races to the lowest, all men speak; all are able 
to interchange such thoughts as they have. Language, 
then, appears clearly “ natural ” to man; such are his 
endowments, such his circumstances, such his history— 
one or all of these—^that it is his invariable possession. 

Moreover, man is the sole possessor of language. 
It is true that a certain degree of power of communi¬ 
cation, su-ffieient for the infinitely restricted needs of 
their gregarious iutercourse, is exhibited also by some 

' See the anther’s “ language and the Study of language,” p. 448 
teq.; and his “ Oriental and linguistic Studies,” ii. 193-196. 

* Thdr natural and historical relations irill be further treated of in 
cTiaptef siT. 
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of the lower animals. Thus, the dog’s bark and howl 
signify by their difference, and each by its various style 
and tone, very different things; the domestic fowl has 
a song of q[uiet enjoyment of life, a clntter of excite¬ 
ment and alarm, a cluck of maternal anticipation or 
care, a cry of warning—and so on. But these are not 
only greatly inferior in their degree to human lan¬ 
guage ; they are also so radically diverse in kind from 
it, that the same name cannot justly be applied to both. 
Language is one of the most marked and conspicuous, 
as well as fundamentally characteristic, of the faculties 
of man. 

Nevertheless, while human language is thus one as 
contrasted with brute expression, it is in itself of a 
variety which is fairly to be termed discordance. It is 
a congeries of individual languages, separate bodies of 
audible signs for thought, which, reckoning even those 
^lone of which the speakers are absolutely unintelli¬ 
gible to one another, are very numerous. These lan¬ 
guages differ among themselves in every degree. Some 
are so much alike that their users can with sufficient 
trouble and care come to understand one another; of 
others, even a superficial examination shows abundant 
correspondences; of yet others, similar points of ac¬ 
cordance are rarer, and only discoverable by practised 
study and research; and a great number are to all ap¬ 
pearance wholly diverse—^and often, not only diverse 
in respect to the actual signs which they use for their 
various conceptions, but also as to their whole struct¬ 
ure, the relations which they signify, the parts of 
speech they recognize. And this diversity does not 
accord with differences of intellectual capacity among 
the speakers: individuals of every degree of gift are 
found using, each according to his power, the same 
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identical dialect; aud souk of kindred calibre in diflfer- 
ent societies can hold no communion together. Nor 
does it accord with geographical divisions; nor yet, in 
its limits and degrees, with the apparent limits of 
races, Not seldom, far greater race-differences are met 
with among the speakers of one language, or of one 
body of resembling languages, than between those who 
use dialects wholly unlike one another. 

These, and their like, are the problems which oc¬ 
cupy the attention of those who pursue the science of 
language, or linguistic science. That science strives to 
comprehend language, both in its unity, as a means of 
human expression and as distinguished from brute 
communication, and in its internal variety, of material 
and structure. It seeks to discover the cause of the 
resemblances and differences of languages, and to effect 
a classification of them, by tracing ont the lines of re¬ 
semblance, and drawing the limits of difference. It 
seeks to determine what language is in relation to 
thought, and how it came to sustain this relation; 
what keeps up its life and what has kept it in existence 
in past time, and even, if possible, how it came into 
existence at all It seeks to know what language is 
worth to the mind, and what has been its part in the 
development of our race. And, less directly, it seeks 
to learn and set forth what it may of the history of hu¬ 
man development, and of the history of races, their 
movements and connections, so far as these are to be 
read in the facts of language. 

No reflecting and philosophizing people has ever 
been blind to the exceeding interest of problems like 
these, or has failed to offer some contribution toward 
their solution. Yet the body of truth discovered in 
earlier times has been so small, that the science of Ian- 
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guage is to te regarded as a modern one, as mneL. so 
as geology and chemistry; it belongs, like them, to the 
nineteenth century. To review its history is no part of 
our present task ; no justice could be done the subject 
within the space that could be spared it in this volume; 
and the few words that we can bestow upon it will be 
better said in the last chapter than here. Although of 
so recent growth, the science of language is already 
one of the leading branches of modern inquiry. It is 
not less comprehensive in its material, definite in its 
aims, strict in its methods, and rich and fruitful in its 
results, than its sister sciences. Its foundations have 
been laid deep and strong in the thorough analysis of 
many of the most important human tongues, and the 
careful examination and classification of nearly all the 
rest. It has yielded to the history of mankind as a 
whole, and to that of the different races of men, defi¬ 
nite truths and far-reaching glimpses of truth which 
could be won in no other way. It is bringing about a 
re-cast of the old methods of teaching even familiar 
and long-studied hiuguiigos, like the Latin and Greek; 
ifc is drawing forward to conspicuous notice others of 
which, only a few years ago, hardly the names were 
known. It has, in short, leavened aU the connected 
branches of knowledge, and worked itself into the very 
structure of modern thought, so that no one who hears 
or reads can help taking some cognizance of it. No 
educated person can afford to lack a clear conception 
of at least a brief connected outline of a science pos¬ 
sessing such claims to attention. 

The design of this volume, accordingly, is to draw 
out and illustrate the principles of linguistic science, 
and to set forth its results, with as much fullness as the 
limited space at command shall allow. The study is 
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not yet so developed and estaWished as not to include 
8ul)jects respecting which opinions still differ widely 
and deeply. But direct controversy will be avoided; 
and the attempt will he made to construct an argu¬ 
ment which shall commend itself to acceptance hy the 
coherence of its parts and the reasonableness of its 
conclusions. In accordance with the plan of the series 
of treatises into which this enters as a member, sim¬ 
plicity and popular apprehensibility will he everywhere 
aimed at. To start from obvious or familiar truths, 
to exemplify hy well-inown facts, will he found, it is 
believed, the best way to arrive with assurance at the 
ultimate results sought after. The prime facts of lan¬ 
guage lie, as it were, within the easy grasp of every 
man who speahs—yet more, of every man who has 
studied other languages than his own—and to direct 
intelligent attention toward that which is essential, to 
point out the general in the midst of the particular 
and the fundamental underneath the superficial, in 
matters of common knowledge, is a method of instruc¬ 
tion which cannot but hear good fruit. 



CHAPTER IL 


HOW EACH INDIVIDirAL ACQUIEES HIS LAI^CTAGE : LIFE 
OE LM^aXTAGE. 


Language learned, not inherited or made, by the individual; process of 
children’s learning to speak; what this involves, outside the prov¬ 
ince of the linguistic student. Origin of particular words. Charac¬ 
ter of a word as sign for a conception. Mental training in learning 
language; determination of the inner form of language from with¬ 
out; constraint and advantage in the process. Acquisition of a 
second language, or of naore than one; learning even of native 
speech a never-ending process. Imperfection of the word as sign; 
language only the apparatus of thought. 

Theee caa "be asked respecting language no otker 
question of a more elementary and at tke same time 
of a more fundamentally important character than this: 
how is language obtained by us ? how does each speak¬ 
ing individual become possessed of his speech? Its 
true answer involves and determines well-nigh the 
whole of linguistic philosophy. 

There are probably few who would not at once re¬ 
ply that we learn our language; it is taught us by 
those among whom our lot is cast in childhood. And 
this obvious and common-sense answer is also, as we 
shall find on a more careful and considerate inqmry, 
the correct one. We have to look to see what is im¬ 
plied in it. 
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In the first place, it sets aside and denies two other 
conceivable answers * that 1 iiis a race-character¬ 
istic, and, as such, inherited from one’s ancestry, along 
with color, physical constitution, traits of character, 
and the like; and that it is independently produced by 
each individual, in the natural course of his bodily and 
mental growth. 

Against both these excluded views of the acquisi¬ 
tion of language may be brought such an array of facts 
so familiar and undeniable that they cannot be serious¬ 
ly upheld. Against the theory of a language as a race- 
characteristic may be simply set, as sufficient rebutting 
evidence, the existence of a community like the Ameri¬ 
can, where there are in abundance descendants of Af¬ 
rican, of Irish, of G-erman, of southern European, of 
Asiatic, as well as of English ancestors, all using the 
same dialect, without other variety than comes of dif¬ 
ferences of locality and education, none showing a 
trace of any other ^‘mother-tongue” or ‘^native 
speech.” But the world is full of such cases, on the 
small scale and on the large. Any child of parents liv¬ 
ing in a foreign country grows up to speak the foreign 
speech, unless carefully guarded from doing so ; or, it 
speaks both this and the tongue of its parents, with 
equal readiness. The children of missionary families 
furnish the most striking examples of this class: no 
matter where they may be in the world, among what 
remotely kindred or wholly unrelated dialects, they ac¬ 
quire the local speech as ‘^naturally” as do the chil¬ 
dren of the natives. And it is only necessary that the 
child of English or German or Eussian parents, born 
in their native country, should (as is often done) be put 
with a Erench nurse, and hear Erench alone spoken 
about it, and it will grow up to speak French first and 
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rrencli only, just as if it were a French child. And 
what is French, and who are its speakers ? The mass 
of the people of France are Celts hy descent, with 
characteristic Celtic traits which no mixture or educa¬ 
tion has been able to obliterate; but there is hardly an 
appreciable element of Celtic in the French language ; 
this is almost purely a Romanic dialect, a modern rep¬ 
resentative of the ancient Latin. There are few un¬ 
mixed languages in the world, as there are few nnmixed 
races; but the one mixture does not at all determine 
the other, or measure it. The English is a very strik¬ 
ing proof of this; the preponderating French-Latin 
element in our vocabulary gets its most familiar and 
indispensable part from the Rormans, a G-ermanicrace, 
who got it from the French, a Celtic race, who got it 
from the Italians, among whom the Latin-speaking 
community were at first a very insignificant element, 
numerically. It is useless to bring up further exam¬ 
ples ; the force of those here given will be sufSciently 
supported by our later inquiry into the actual processes 
of acquisition of language. 

So far as the other theory, that of independent pro¬ 
duction by each person of his own speech, implies that 
each inherits from his ancestors a physical constitution 
which makes him develop unconsciously the same 
speech as theirs, it is virtually coincident with the first 
theory, and the same facts tell with crushing weight 
against it; so far as it is meant to imply that there is 
a general likeness in intellectual constitution between 
members of the same community which leads them to 
frame accordant systems of expression, it is equally 
without support from facts; for the distribution of 
human dialects is as irreconcilable with that of natural 
capacity and bent as with that of physical form among 
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hiLinaii beings. Every variety of gift is found among 
tiose who employ, each with his own degree of shill 
and capacity, the same speech; and souls of commem 
sarate calibre in different communities are unable to 
have intercourse together. 

We come, then, to consider directly the process by 
which the child becomes able to speak a certain lan¬ 
guage—a process sufficiently under every one’s obser¬ 
vation to allow of general and competent criticism of 
any attempted description of it. We cannot, it is true, 
follow with entire comprehension all the steps of evo¬ 
lution of the infantile and childish powers ; but we can 
understand them well enough for our purpose. 

The first thing which the child has to learn, before 
speech is possible, is to observe and dlblinguish; to 
recognize the persons and things about him, in their 
concrete individuality, and to notice as belonging to 
them some of their characteristic qualities and acts. 
This is a very brief description of a very intricate psy¬ 
chological ])n)cess —which, however, it does not belong 
to the student of language to draw out in greater de¬ 
tail. There is involved in it, we may further remark 
in passing, nothing which some of the lower animals 
may not achieve. At the same time, the* child is ex¬ 
pensing his organs of utterance, and gaining conscious 
command of them, partly by a mere native impulse to 
the OTertion of all his native powers, partly hy imita¬ 
tion of the sound-making persons about him: the child 
brought up in solitude would be comparatively silent. 
This physical process is quite analogous with the train¬ 
ing of the hands: for some six months the child tosses 
them about, he knows not how or why; then he begins 
to notice them and work them under command, till at 
length he can do by conscious rolition whatever is 
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within their power. Control and management of the 
organs of utterance comes mncli more slowly; but the 
time arriyes when the child can imitate at least some 
of the audible as well as the yisible acts of others ; can 
reproduce a given sound, as a given gesture. But be¬ 
fore this, he has learned to associate with some of the 
objects famihar to him the names by which they are 
called; a result of much putting of the two together 
on the part of his instructors. Here is seen more 
iiiarlccMll}", at least in degree, the superiority of human 
endowment. The association in question is doubtless 
at the outset no easy thing, even for the child; he does 
not readily catch the idea that a set of sounds belongs 
to and represents a thing—any more than, when older, 
the idea that a series of written characters represents a 
word; hut their connection is set so often and so dis¬ 
tinctly before him as to be learned at last, just as the 
connection is learned between sugar and pleasure to 
the taste, between a rod and retribution for misbe¬ 
havior. And every child begins to know things by 
their names long before he begins to call them. The 
next step is to imitate and reproduce the familiar name, 
usually at first in the most imperfect way, by a mere 
hint of the true sound, intelligible only to the child’s 
constant attendants; and when that step is taken, then 
for the first time is made a real beginning of the ac¬ 
quisition of language. 

Though not all children start with the acquisition 
of precisely the same words, yet their limit of variety 
is but a narrow one. We may take as fair examples 
of at least the very early ones the childish names for 
‘father’ and ‘mother,’ namely and and 

the words watef^ mil\ good. And we have to notice 
especially both how wholly external is the process 
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whicit makes the child connect these particular names 
with their respective ideas, and how empirical and im¬ 
perfect are the ideas themselves. What is really im¬ 
plied in and mamma^ the child does not in the 
least know; to him they are only signs for certain lov¬ 
ing and caring individuals, distinguished most con¬ 
spicuously by differences of dress; and the chance is 
(and it not seldom chances) that he will give the same 
names to other individuals showing like differences; 
the real relation of male and female parent to child he 
comes to comprehend only much later—^not to speak 
of the physiological mysteries involved in it, which no 
man yet comprehends. As little does he understand 
the real nature of water and milk ; he knows no more 
than that, among the liquids (that name, to be sure, 
comes much later, but not till long after the child has 
realized the distinction of liquid and solid) constantly 
brought before him there are two which he readily dis¬ 
tinguishes, by look and by taste, and to which other 
people give these names; and he follows their example. 
The names are provisional, convenient nuclei for the 
gathering of more knowledge about; where the liquids 
come from will be learned by and by, and their chemi¬ 
cal constitution, perhaps, in due time. As for good^ 
the first association of the term is probably with what 
has a pleasant taste; then what is otherwise agreeable 
comes to be comprehended under the same name; it 
gets applied to behavior which is agreeable to the par¬ 
ents, as judged by a standard which the child himself 
is far from understanding—and this transfer to a moral 
sphere is by no means an easy one; as he grows up, 
the child is (perhaps) all the time learning to distin¬ 
guish more accurately between goodmdi lad; but he 
is likely to be at the last baf3.ed by finding that the 
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wisest heads in the world have been and are irreeon- 
cilablj at variance as to what goodj really means— 
whether it implies only utility, or an independent and 
absolute principle. 

These are only typical examples, fairly illustrating 
the whole process of speech-getting. The child begins 
as a learner, and he continues such. There is continu¬ 
ally in presence of his intellect more and better than 
he can grasp. By words he is made to form dim con¬ 
ceptions, and draw rude distinctions, which after ex¬ 
perience shall make truer and more distinct, shall 
deepen, explain, correct. He has no time to be origi¬ 
nal ; far more rapidly than his crude and confused im¬ 
pressions can crystallize independently into shape, they 
are, under the example and instruction of others, cen¬ 
tred and shaped about certain definite points. So it 
goes on indefinitely. The young mind is always learn¬ 
ing words, and things through words; in ail other cases 
as really, if not so obviously, as when, by description 
and picture or by map and plan, it is led to form some 
inaccurate half-conception of the animal lion or the 
city Peking, The formal distinctions made by the in¬ 
flectional system of even so simple a language as Eng¬ 
lish, and by words of relation, are at first out of the 
child’s reach. He can grasp and wield only the grosser 
elements of speech. He does not apprehend the rela¬ 
tion of one and more than one clearly enough to use 
the two numbers of nouns; the singular has to do duty 
for both ; and so also the root-form of the verb, to the 
neglect of persons, tenses, and moods. It is an era in 
his education when he first begins to employ preterits 
and plurals and their like. So with the pronouns. He 
is slow to catch the trick of those shifting names, ap¬ 
plied to persons according as they are speaking, spoken 
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to, or spoken of; he does not see why each should not 
have an own name, given alike in all situations: and he 
speaks of himself and others by such a name and such 
only, or blunders sorely in trying to do otherwise— 
4ill time and practice set him right.' Thus, in every 
respect, language is the expression of matured and 
practised thought, and the young learner enters into 
the use of it as fast as natural capacity and favoring 
circumstances enable him to do so. Others have ob¬ 
served, and classified, and abstracted; he only reaps 
the fruit of their labors. It is precisely as when the 
child studies mathematics ; he goes over and appropri¬ 
ates, step by step, what others have wrought out, by 
means of word and sign and symbol; and he thus 
masters in a few years what it has taken generations 
and ages to produce, what his unaided intellect could 
never have produced; what, perhaps, he could never 
independently have produced a single item of, having 
just mental force enough to follow and acquire it; 
though also, perhaps, he has capacity to increase it hy 
and hy, adding something new for those to learn who 
come after him—even as the once educated speaker 
may come to add, in one way and another (as will he 
pointed out later), new stores of expression to language. 

In all this, now, is involved infinitely more than 
linguistic science has any call to deal with and explain. 
Let us consider, for example, the word green. Its pres¬ 
ence in our vocabulary implies first the physical cause 
of the color, wherein is involved the whole theory of 
optics: and this concerns the physicist; it is for him 
to talk of the ether and its vibrations, and of tbe fre- 

* Tbe amount of sapient pbilosopby which has been aimlessly ex¬ 
pended on this simple fact—as if it involved the metaph 3 ’'sical distinction 
of the 4^0 and the non^o —is something truly surprising. 
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qnency and length of the waves which produce the 
sensation of greenness. Then there is the strnetnre 
of the eye: its wondrons and mysterions sensitiveness 
to just this kind of vibration, the apparatus of nerves 
which conveys the impression to the brain, the cere¬ 
bral structure which receives the impression : to treat 
of all this is the duty of the pliybiologisf. Eis domain 
borders and overlaps that of the psychologist, who has 
to tell us what he can of the intuition and resulting 
conception, considered as mode and product of mental 
action, of the power of apprehension and distinction 
and abstraction, and of the sway of consciousness over 
the whole. Then, in the hearing of the word green is 
involved the wonderful power of audition, closely akin 
with that of vision: another sensitive apparatus, which 
notes and reports another set of vibratory waves, in 
another vibrating medium: it falls, like vision, into the 
hands of the physicist and physiologist. They, too, 
have to do with the organs of utterance, which produce 
the audible vibration; with their obedience to the di¬ 
rections of the will: directions given but not executed 
under the review of consciousness, and implying that 
control of the mind over the muscular apparatus of the 
body which is by no means the least of mysteries. We 
might go on indefinitely thus, noticing what is included 
in the simplest linguistic act; and behind all would lie 
as a background the great mystery of existence and its 
cause, which no philosophy has yet been able to do 
more than recognize. Every part of this is of interest 
and importance to the linguistic scholar, hut each in 
its own way and degree; and his specific and central 
business is with none of it, but rather with something 
else. This, namely: there exists an uttered and audi¬ 
ble sign, greeny by which, in a certain community, are 
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designated a certain class of kindred sliades among tke 
infinitely varied Imes of nature and of art; and every 
person wlio, by birtk or by immigration or as a visitor 
(a bodily visitor, or only a mental one, as student of its 
literature), comes into the community in question, 
learns to associate that sign with the given group of 
shades, and to understand and employ it as designat¬ 
ing them; and he learns to classify the infinity of hues 
under that and certain other signs, of lilce nature and 
use. About this pivotal fact all the other matters in¬ 
volved fall into position as more or less nearly auxili¬ 
ary ; from it as point of view they are judged and have 
their value estimated. Language, both in its single 
items and as a whole, is primarily the sign of the idea, 
the sign with its accompanying idea; and to take any 
other department of the questions involved as the cen¬ 
tral one is to throw the whole into a false position, dis¬ 
torting the proportions and relations of every part. 
And, as the science of language seeks after causes, en¬ 
deavors to explain the facts of language, the primary 
inquiry respecting this fact is : how came this sign to 
be thus used ? what is the history of its pi’udiictioii and 
application ? and even, what is its ultimate origin and 
the reason of it ? provided we can reach so far. 

For there is, recognizably and traceably, a time 
when and a reason why many of our words came into 
use as signs for the ideas they represent. For exam¬ 
ple, a certain other shade of color, a peculiar red, was 
produced (with more, of its kind) not many years ago, 
as result of the chemical manipulation of coal tar, and 
was, reflectively and artificially, called by its inventor 
magervta^ after the name of a place which a great battle 
had recently made famous. The word magenta is just 
as real and legitimate a part of the English language 
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as green^ ttough vastly yonnger and less important; 
and ttose who acquire and use the latter do so in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as the former, and generally 
with equal ignorance and unconcern as to its origin. 
The word gas is of much longer standing and wider use 
with us, and has its respectable family of derivatives 
and compounds—as gaseous^ g(^dfy, gas-jgijge —and even 
its colloquial figurative uses—as when we call an empty 
and sophistical but ready talker gassy ; but it was the 
wholly arbitrary invention of a Dutch chemist (Van 
Helmont), about a. d. 1600. Science was at that time 
getting so far along as to begin to form the distinct 
conception of an aeriform or gaseous condition of exist¬ 
ence of matter; and this name chanced to be intro¬ 
duced and supported in a way that commended it to 
general acceptance; and so it became the name, and 
for all Europe. The young now for the most part 
know it first as the title of a certain kind of gas^ made 
practically useful in giving light; but by and by, if 
fairly educated, they are led in connection with the 
word to form for themselves the scientific idea of which 
this is the sign. To trace the history of these two vo¬ 
cables is to inform ourselves as to the time and the cir¬ 
cumstances of production of the aniline colors, and as 
to the taking of a certain important step forward in 
scientific thinking. We cannot follow so clearly tow¬ 
ard or to its source the word green^ because it is vastly 
older, reaching back far beyond the period of literary 
record; but we do seem to arrive by inference at a 
connection of it with our word grow^ and at seeing 
that a green thing was named from its being a growing 
thing; and this is a matter of no small interest as bear¬ 
ing on the history of the word. 

It is not the place here to follow up this line of in- 

2 
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quiries, and see what is meant "by etymologizing, or 
tracing the history of words toward their oingin ; the 
subject is one which will occupy us more properly later. 
We touch it in passing merely in order to note that the 
reason of first attribution of a sign to its specific use 
is one thing, and that the reason of its after employ¬ 
ment in that use is another and a very different thing. 
To the child learning to speak, all signs are in them¬ 
selves equally good for all things; he could acquire 
and reproduce one as well as another for a given pur¬ 
pose. In fact, children in different communities do 
learn every possible variety of names for the sanae 
thing: instead oigreen^ the German child learns grim^ 
the Dutch groeii, the Swedish gron —all related to our 
green, yet not identical with it; and the French child 
learns vert, the %^mi^verde, the Italian viride —a simi¬ 
lar group of related yet diverse names ; while the Eus- 
sian says zelenui, the Hungarian zold, the Turk iehil, 
the Arab akhsar, and so on. Each of these, and of hun¬ 
dreds of others, is obtained in the same way: the child 
hears it uttered by those about him under such circum¬ 
stances as make plain to him what it signifies; by its 
aid he in part learns to abstract the quality of color 
from the colored object and conceive it separately; and 
he learns to combine in one comprehensive conception 
the different shades of green, distinguishing them to¬ 
gether from the other colors, as blue and yellow, into 
which they pass by insensible gradations. The learner 
grasps the conception, at least in a measure, and then 
associates his own word with it by a purely external tie, 
having been able, if so guided, to form the same asso¬ 
ciation -with any other existing or possible word, and 
not less easily and surely. An internal and necessary 
tie between word and idea is absolutely non-existent for 
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liim; and whatever historical reason there may be is 
also non-existent to his sense. He may sometimes ask 
what for ? ’’ about a word, as he does, in his childish 
curiosity, about everything else; but it makes no differ¬ 
ence with the young etymologist (any more than with 
the older one) what answer he gets, or whether he gets 
an answer; to him, the sole and sufficient reason why he 
should use this particular sign is that it is used by those 
about him. In the true and proper meaning of the terms, 
then, every word handed down in every human language 
is an arbitrary and conventional sign: arbitrary, because 
any one of the thousand other words current among men, 
or of the tens of thousands which might be fabricated, 
could have been equally well learned and applied to 
this particular purpose; conventional, because the rea¬ 
son for the use of this rather than another lies solely in 
the fact that it is already used in the community to 
which the speaker belongs. The word exists Beaec, ^ by 
attribution,’ and not (f>v(Tei, ^by nature,’ in the sense 
that there is, either in the nature of things in general, 
or in the nature of the individual speaker who uses it, 
any reason that prescribes and determines it. 

There is obviously mental training and shaping, as 
well as mental equipment, in the process of learning to 
speak. The mental action of the individual is schooled 
into certain habits, consonant wdth those of his com¬ 
munity ; he acquires the current classifications and ab¬ 
stractions and ways of looking at things. To take an 
example/: the quality of color is so conspicuous, and 
our apprehension of it so urged by the infinity of its 
manifested differences which are ever before our eyes, 
that the conception of color is only quickened and ren¬ 
dered more distinct by acquisition of the words which 
denote it. But in the classification of the shades of hue 
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the phraseology of the language acquired bears a deter¬ 
mining part; they fall into order under and about the 
leading names, as wUte^ llaG\ red^ Uue^ green; and 
each hue is tested in the mind by aid of these, and re¬ 
ferred to the one or the other class. And different 
languages make different classifications: some of them 
so unlike ours, so much less elaboi'ate and complete, 
that their acquisition gives the eye and mind a very 
inferior training in distinguishing colors. This is still 
more strikingly the case as regards number. There 
are dialects which are in a state of infantile bewilder¬ 
ment before the problem of numeration ; they have 
words for ^ one,’ ^ two,’ and ‘ three; ’ but all beyond is 
an undivided ^ many.’ None of us, it is tolerably cer¬ 
tain, would ever have gone farther than that by his 
own absolutely unassisted efforts; but by words—and 
only by words; for such is the abstractness of the rela¬ 
tions of number that they, more than any others, are 
dependent for their realization and manageableness on 
expression—^more and more intricate numerical rela¬ 
tions have been mastered by us, until finally we are 
provided with a system which is extensible to every 
thing short of infinity—the decimal system, namely, or 
that which proceeds by constant additions of ten indi¬ 
viduals of any given denomination to form the next 
higher. And what is the foundation of this system ? 
TVhy, as eyery one knows, the simple fact that we have 
ten fingers digits ”) on our two hands; and that fin¬ 
gers are the handiest substitutes for figures, the most 
ready and natural of aids to an unready reckoner. A 
fact as external and physic^k4s^is, and seemingly so 
trivial, has shaped the whole science of mathematics, 
and, altogether without his being aware of it, gives 
form to all the numerical conceptions of each new 
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learner. It is a suggestion of general human experi¬ 
ence in the past, transmitted through language into a 
law for the gOYernment of thought in the future. 

The same, in varying way and measure, is true of 
every part of language. All through the world of 
matter and of mind, our predecessors, with such wis¬ 
dom as they had at command, have gone observing, de¬ 
ducing, and iiig ; and we inherit in and through 

language the results of their wisdom. So with the dis¬ 
tinctions of living and lifeless ; of animal and vege¬ 
table and mineral • of fish and reptile and lird and in¬ 
sect; of tree and lush and herl; of rocJ{> and pelUe 
and s(md and dusL So with those of lodij^ life^ mind^ 
spirit^ soul^ and their hindred. So with the qualities 
of ohjcMjts, hotli physical and moral, and with their re¬ 
lations, through the whole round of the categories: 
position and succession, form and size, manner and de¬ 
gree : all, in their indefinite multitude, are divided and 
grouped, like the shades of color, and each group has 
its own sign, to guide the apprehension and help the 
discrimination of him who uses it. So, once more, 
with the apparatus of logical statement: the ability to 
put a subject and predicate closely together, and to test 
their correspondence by repeated comparison, comes 
only by language ; and it is the fruitful means where¬ 
by old cognitions are corrected and new ones attained. 
So, in fine, with the auxiliary apparatus of inflections 
and form-words, wherein various tongues are most of 
all discordant, each making its own selection of what it 
will express and what it will leave for the mind to un¬ 
derstand without expression. 

Every single language has thus its own peculiar 
framework of established distinctions, its shapes and 
forms of thought, into which, for the human being who 
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learns tliat language as liis mother-tongue,’’ is cast 
the content and product of his mind, his store of im¬ 
pressions, however acquired, his experience and knowl¬ 
edge of the world. This is what is sometimes called 
the inner form ” of language—the shape and cast of 
thought, as fitted to a certain hod^ of expression. 
But it comes as the result of external influence; it is 
an accompaniment of the process by which the indi¬ 
vidual acquires the body of expression itself; it is not 
a product of his internal forces, in their free and undi¬ 
rected workings; it is something imposed from with¬ 
out. It amounts simply to this : that the mind which 
was capable of doing otherwise has been led to view 
things in this particular way, to group them in a cer¬ 
tain manner, to contemplate them consciously in these 
and those relations. 

There is thus an element of constraint in langiuigc- 
leaming. But it is an element of which the learner is 
wholly unconscious. Whatever Lnigiu-igo he first ac¬ 
quires, this is to him the natural and necessary vray of 
thinking and speaking; he conceives of no other as 
even possible. The case could not he otherwise. For 
even the poorest language in existence is so much bet¬ 
ter than any one’s powers could have produced unaided, 
that its acquisition would imply a greatly accelerated 
drawing out and training of the powers of even the 
most gifted being; the advantage is so great that the 
disadvantage entirely disappears before it. We, to he 
sure, looking on from without, can sometimes find rea¬ 
son for regret, saying: Here is a man of capacities 
fer beyond the average of the degraded community of 
which he is a member; in justice to those capacities, 
he should have had his birth where a higher language 
would have developed them into what they were able 
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to become; only/’ we sbould have to add, “ this bar¬ 
barian tongue raises him far above what be could have 
become bad be never learned to speak at all.’’ More¬ 
over, it is far oftener tbe case that the individual’s lin¬ 
guistic lot is beyond bis deserts; that be acq^uires a 
language above bis level, and would have been better 
fitted by a lower dialect. 

It is not easy to over-estimate tbe advantage won by 
tbe mind in tbe obtaining of a language. Its confused 
impressions are thus reduced to order, brought under 
tbe distinct review of consciousness and witbin reach 
of reflection; an apparatus is provided with wbicb it 
can work, like tbe artisan with his tools. There is no 
other parallel so close, as regards both tbe kind and tbe 
degree of assistance afforded, as this between words, 
tbe instruments of thought, and those other instru¬ 
ments, tbe creation and tbe aids of man’s manual dex¬ 
terity. Ey as much as, supplied with these, man can 
traverse space, handle and shape materials, frame text¬ 
ures, penetrate distance, observe tbe minute, beyond 
what be could compass with bis unequipped physical 
powers, by so much is tbe reach and grasp, tbe pene¬ 
tration and accuracy, of his thought increased by speech. 
This part of tbe value of speech is by no means easy 
to bring to full realization, because our minds are so 
used to working by and through words that they can¬ 
not even conceive of the plight they would be in if de¬ 
prived of such helps. But we may think, for example, 
of what the mathematician would be without figures 
and symbols. 

In respect to this general training and equipment 
of the mind for work, the first acquisition of a lan¬ 
guage does for the individual what can never be re¬ 
peated later. When we first take hold of an additional 
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language, we cannot help translating its signs into 
those we already know; the peculiarities of its inner 
form/’ the non-identity and incommensurability of its 
shaped and grouped ideas with those of our native 
speech, escape our notice. As we gain familiarity with 
it, as our conceptions adapt themselves to its frame¬ 
work and operate directly through it, we come to see 
that our thoughts are cast by it into new shapes, that 
its phraseology is its own and inconvertible. Perhaps 
it is here that we get our most distinct hint of the ele¬ 
ment of constraint in language-learning. Certainly, 
the exceptionally-gifted Polynesian or African who 
should learn a European language—as English, French, 
German—^would find himself prepared for labor in de¬ 
partments of mental action which had before been in¬ 
accessible to him, and would realize how his powers 
had been balked of their best action by the possession 
of only the inferior instrument. The scholars of the 
Middle Ages, who employed the Latin for the expres¬ 
sion of their higher thought, did so partly because the 
popular dialects had not yet become enriched to a ca¬ 
pacity for aiding the production of such thought and 
for expressing it. 

But in all other respects, the learning of a second 
language is precisely the same process as the learning 
of a first, of one’s own “mother-tongue.” It is the 
memorizing of a certain body of signs for conceptions 
and their relations, used in a certain community, exist- 
iog or extinct—signs which have no more natural and 
necessary connection with the conceptions they indicate 
than our own have, hut are equally arbitrary and con- 
ventional with the latter; and of whiph we may make 
ourselves masters to a degree dependent only on our 
opportunities, our capacity, our industry, and the length 
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of time devoted to the work; even coming to substi- 
tiitOj if circumstances favor, the second language in our 
constant and ready use^ and to become unfamiliar with 
and forget its predecessor. 

We realize better in the case of a second or ^‘for¬ 
eign,” than in that of a first or “native” language, 
that the process of acq[uisition is a never-ending one; 
but it is not more true of the one than of the other. 
We say, to be sure, of a child who has reached a cer¬ 
tain grade that he “ has learned to speak; ” but we 
mean by this only that he has acquired a limited num¬ 
ber of signs, sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the 
childish life, together with the power, by much prac¬ 
tice, of wielding them with adroitness and general cor¬ 
rectness. There are, probably, only a few hundred 
such signs, all told ; and outside their circle, the Eng¬ 
lish is as much an unknown language to the child as is 
German, or Chinese, or Choctaw. Even ideas which 
he is fully able to grasp when put into his acquired 
phraseology are unintelligible if expressed as grown-up 
men would naturally write them; they must be trans¬ 
lated into childish phrase. What he has is especially 
the central core of language, as we may call it: signs 
for the most commonly recurring conceptions, words 
which every speaker uses every day. As he grows 
older, as his powers develop and his knowledge in¬ 
creases,’he acquires more and more; and in different 
departments, according to circumstances. He who has 
to turn at once to the hard work of life may add to the 
first childish store little besides the technical expres¬ 
sions belonging to his own narrow vocation; he, on 
the other hand, who devotes years to the sole work of 
getting himself educated, and continues to draw in 
knowledge through the rest of his life, appropriates 
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constantly larger stores, and rises to higher styles of ex¬ 
pression. The ordinary vocabulary of the educated, in¬ 
cluding a great variety of the technical terms of special 
branches of knovrledge with which the educated man 
must have at least a degree of acquaintance, he may 
come to understand and to use with intelligence; but 
there will be whole bodies of English expression which 
he cannot wield, as well as styles to which he does 
not attain. The vocabulary of a rich and long-culti¬ 
vated language like the English may be roughly esti¬ 
mated at about 100,000 words (although this excludes a 
great deal which, if “ English ’’ were understood in its 
widest sense, would have to be counted in); but thirty 
thousand is a very large estimate for the number ever 
used, in writing or speaking, hy a well-educated man ; 
three to five thonsand, it has been carefully estimated, 
cover the ordinary needs of cultivated intercourse; 
and the number acquired by persons of lowest training 
and narrowest information is considerably less than 
this. Uowhere more clearly than here does it appear 
that one gets his language by a process of learning, and 
only thus; for all this gradual increase of one’s lin¬ 
guistic resources goes on iu the most openly external 
fashion, hy dint of hearing and reading and study; and 
it is obviously only a continuation, under somewdiat 
changed circumstances, of the process of acquisition of 
the first nucleus; while the whole is parallel to the be¬ 
ginning and growth of one’s command of a foreign ” 
tongue. 

The same thing, however, appears clearly enough, 
if we consider more narrowly the somewhat shifting 
relations between our linguistic signs and the concep¬ 
tions for which they stand. The relation is established 
at first by a tentative process, liable to error and sub- 
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ject to nmendmeiit. Tlie child finds out yery soon that 
names do not in general belong to single objects alone, 
but rather to classes of related objects; and his po-wer 
of noting resemblances and difibrences, the most fun¬ 
damental activity of intellect, is from the first cajled 
into lively action and trained by the constant necessity 
of applying names rightly. But the classes are of every 
variety of extent, and in part determined by obscure 
and perplexing criteria. "We have noted already the 
natural and frequent childish error of using and 
mamma in the sense of ^ man ^ and ^ woman; ’ the child 
is puzzled, by and by, by finding that there are other 
'pa^as and mammas^ though he must not call them so. 
An older child he learns to call, for example, George ; 
hut he finds that he must not say George of other hin- 
di^ed beings; there is another word, Soy, for that use. 
But then, again, he makes acquaintance with still other 
Georges; and to find the tie that binds them into a 
class together is a problem quite beyond his powers. 
A variety of creatures of very diverse appearance he 
learns to call dog ; hut he may not take the same lib¬ 
erty with horse; though mules and donkeys are much 
more like horses than greyhounds and lapdogs are like 
terriers, they must be carefully distinguished in appel¬ 
lation. A sun in a picture is still a sw%; and in a culti¬ 
vated community the child soon gets his imagination 
trained to recognize the pictured representations of 
things, and to call them by the same names, while 
still distinctly aware of the relation between thing and 
picture; while a grown-up untutored savage is com¬ 
pletely hafiled by such a counterfeit, seeing in it only a 
confusion of lines and scratches. A toy house or tree 
is to have the title house or tt^ee ; but a kind of toy hu¬ 
man being has the specific name of dolL The words 
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of degree have their peculiarities of application : newr 
is sometimes ‘at an inch of distance, sometimes at a 
rod; a lig apple is not nearly so big as a little house; 
a kmg fime means a few minutes or a few years. 
The inconsistencies of expression are numberless ; and 
till added experience explains them, there is room for 
misapprehensions and blunders. Moreover, there are 
cases in which the difficulty is much more persistent, 
or is never wholly removed. FisJi even adult appre¬ 
hension makes to include whales and dolphins, till sci¬ 
entific knowledge points out a fundamental difference 
as underlying the superficial resemblance. 

But it is especially in regard to matters of which 
the knowledge is won in a more artificial way, that the 
beginner’s ideas are vague and insufficient. For ex¬ 
ample, children are apt to he taught the names and 
definitions of geogTaphical objects and relations with¬ 
out gaining any real comprehension of what it all 
means ; a map, a more unintelligible kind of picture, is 
little better than a puzzle; and even older children, or 
grown men, have defective conceptions which are only 
rectified by exceptional experience in after-life. Local¬ 
ities, of course, are most incorrectly imagined by those 
who have not seen them. Of Sedan, Peking, Hawaii, 
Chimborazo, every well-instructed person knows enough 
to be able to talk about them; but how imperfectly do 
we conceive them, as compared with one who has lived 
at or near them 1 We have to be extremely careful, in 
teaching the young, not to push them on too rapidly, 
lest we prove to have been building up a mere artificial 
and empty structure of names, without real enlighten¬ 
ment. And yet, something of this is unavoidable, a 
neee^ry incident of instruction. A host of grand 
conceptions'are put before the youthful mind, and kept 
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there by a paltry association or two, while it is left for 
after-development to fill them out to more nearly their 
true value. The child is ludicrously unable at first to 
know what is meant by God^ or goody or dutyy or con- 
SGiencBy or the worlds even as Bun and moon^ weight 
and GoloTy involve infinitely more than he has an ink¬ 
ling of; but the word, in each case, gives him a definite 
nucleus, about which more and ever more knowledge 
may be grouped; he makes a constant approach toward 
the right conception, even if it be one to which no hu¬ 
man wisdom has yet attained. For the condition of 
the child, after all, difi‘ers only in degree from that of 
the man, and in no very great degree. Our words are 
too often signs for crude and hasty, for indefinite and 
indefinable, generalizations. We use them accurately 
enough for the ordinary practical purposes of life; and 
most of mankind go through life content with that, let¬ 
ting instruction and experience bring what improve¬ 
ment they may; few have the independence, even if 
they had the time and ability, to test every name to 
the bottom, drawing precise limits about each. For 
the most part, we are loose thinkers and loose talkers, 
misled into error in an infinity of cases by our igno¬ 
rance of the terms we glibly use. But even the wisest 
and most thorough of us is met by the impossibility of 
giving to speech a preciseness of definition which should 
exclude misunderstanding and unsound reasoning—es¬ 
pecially as to matters of subjective import, where it is 
hard to bring conceptions to a sharp test. And so the 
differences of view, even of philosophers, take on the 
form of verbal questions, controversies hinge on the 
interpretation of a term, and every writer who aims at 
exactness has to begin with definitions—^to which, then, 
he finds it impossible to be faithful; some antagonist 
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or successor, perhaps, shows him to have failed of ex¬ 
actness at a critical point, and tumbles into ruins the 
whole magnificent structure of fancied truth which he 
had erected. 

We sfee from all this, it may he observed, how far 
language is from being identical with thought. It is 
so just as much as the mathematician’s figures and 
symbols are identical with his conceptions of mathe¬ 
matical quantities and relations; and not one whit 
more. It is, as we noticed at the outset, the means 
of expression of thought, an instrumentality auxili¬ 
ary to the processes of thought. An acquired lan¬ 
guage is something imposed from without upon the 
methods and results of mental action. It does, indeed, 
as a frame-work imposed upon a growing and develop¬ 
ing body, give shape to that which underlies it, deter¬ 
mining the “ inner form; ” and yet it is everywhere 
loose and adjustable. While working by it, the mind 
also works under it, shifting and adapting, changing 
and improving its classifications, working in new knowl¬ 
edge and better insight. Thus far we have emphasized 
the passive receptive work of the mind in dealing with 
language, because that is, especially at the outset, the 
bulk of its work; in the following chapters we have 
to take account of its more independent and creative 
activity. 

But nothing that has been said is to be misconstrued 
' Mo meaning that the mind is not, in all its work, es¬ 
sentially an active and creative force, or that it gets by 
instruction a faculty which it did not before possess. 
All that is implied in the power to speak belongs inde- 
feasibly to man, as a part of his natural endowment; 
but this power is guided in its development, and deter¬ 
mined in the result it attains, by the example and in- 
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struction of other minds, already developed. It does 
nothing which it might not have done alone, nnder 
favoring circumstances, and with sufficient time—the 
life-time, namely, of a few score or hundred genera¬ 
tions ; but for what it actually does, both as regards 
the how much and the how, it has to thank those about 
it. Its acquisition of language is a part of its educa¬ 
tion, in just the same manner and degree as the other 
parts of education. 



CEAPTEE III. 


THE CONSEETATCVE AUD ALTEEAUVE FOEOES IK LAJS- 
OTAGE. 

Other side of life of laaguage; growth and change; question of its mode 
and cause. lUnstratiye passage from oldest English, or Anglo- 
Sason; exposition of its differences from modem English: differ¬ 
ences of pronunciation; abbreviations and extensions; changes of 
meaning; of phraseology and construction. Classification of lin¬ 
guistic changes. 


"We liave seen in tlie foregoing chapter that the in¬ 
dividual learns his language, obtaining the spohen signs 
of which it is made up by imitation from the lips of 
others, and shaping his conceptions in accordance with 
them. It is thus that every existing language is main¬ 
tained in life; it' this process of tradition, by teaching 
and learning, were to cease in any tongue upon earth, 
that tongue would at once become extinct. 

But this is only one side of the life of language. If 
it were all, then each spoken dialect would remain the 
same from age to age. In virtue of it, each does, in 
feet, remain nearly the same; this is what maintains 
the prevailing identity of speech so long as the iden¬ 
tity of the speaking community is maintained—aside 
from those great revolutions in their circumstances 
which now and then lead whole communities to adopt 
the speech of another people. This, then, is the grand 
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conservative force in tlie history of l.iin'ii.i-r ; if there 
were no disturbing and counteracting forces to interfere 
with its workings, every generation to the end of time 
would speak as its predecessors had done. 

Such, however, as every one knows, is very far from 
being the case. All living Iniiguago is in a condition 
of constant growth and chang;e. It matters not to 
what part of the world we may go: if we can find for 
any existing^speech a record of its predecessor at some 
time distant from it in the past, we shall perceive that 
the two are different—and more or less different^ main¬ 
ly in proportion to the distance of time that separates 
them, ft is so with the Eomanic tongues of southern 
Europe, as compared with their common progenitor the 
Latin; so with the modern dialects of India, as com¬ 
pared with the recorded forms of speech intermediate 
between them and the Sanskrit, or with the Sanskrit 
itself; and not less with the English of our day, as 
compared with that of other days. An English speaker 
even of only a century ago would find not a little in 
our every-day speech which he would understand with 
difficnlty, or not at all; if we were to hear Shakespeare 
read aloud a scene from one of his own works, it would 
be in no small part unintelligible (by reason, especially, 
of the great difference between his pronunciation and 
ours); Chaucer’s English (500 years ago) we master by 
dint of good solid application, and with considerable 
help from a glossary; and King Alfred’s English (1000 
years ago), which we call Anglo-Saxon, is not easier to 
us than German. All this, in spite of the fact that no 
one has gone about of set purpose to alter English 
speech, in any generation among the thirty or forty 
that have lived between us and Alfred, any more than 
in our own. Here, then, is another side of the life of 

3 
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language for us to deal ■witt, and to explain, if we can. 
Life, tere as elsewhere, appears to involve growth and 
change as an essential element; and the remarkable 
analogies which exist between the birth and growth 
and decay and extinction of a language and those of an 
organized being, or of a species, have been often enough 
noticed and dwelt upon: some have even inferred from 
them that language is an organism, and leads an or¬ 
ganic life, governed by laws with which men cannot 
interfere. 

Plainly, however, we should be overhasty in resort¬ 
ing to such an explanation until after mature inquiry 
and deliberation. There is no ;primA facie impossibil¬ 
ity that language, if an institution of human device, 
and propagated by tradition, should change. Human 
institutions in general go down from generation to 
generation by a process of transmission like that of 
language, and they are all modified as they go. On 
the one hand, tradition is by its very nature imperfect 
and inaccurate, hfo one has ever yet been able to pre¬ 
vent what passes from mouth to ear from getting al¬ 
tered on the way. The child always commits blunders, 
of every kind, in his earlier attempts at speaking : if 
careful and well trained, he learns later to correct 
them; but he is often careless and untrained. And 
all through the life-long process of learning one’s 
mother-tongue,” one is liable to apprehend wrongly 
and to reproduce inexactly. On the other hand, al¬ 
though the child in his first stage of learning is more 
than satisfied to take what is set before’ him and use it 
as he best can, because his mental development is far 
short of that which it represents, and its acquisition is 
urging Mm on at his best rate of progress, the case 
does not always continue thus with him; by and by 
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his mmd has grown up, perhaps, to the full measure 
of that which his speech represents, and begins to ex¬ 
hibit its native and surplus force ; it chafes against the 
imposed framework of current expression ; it modifies 
a little its inherited instrument, in order to adapt this 
better to its own purposes. So, to have recourse to an 
obvious analogy, one may, by diligent study under in¬ 
structors, have reached in some single department—as 
of natural science, mathematics, philosophy—the fur¬ 
thest limits of his predecessors’ knowledge, and found 
them too strait for him ; he adds new facts, draws new 
distinctions, establishes new relations, which the sub¬ 
sisting technical language of the department is incom¬ 
petent to express; and there arises thus an absolute 
need of new expression, which must in some way or 
other be met; and it is met. Every language must 
prove itself able to signify what is in the minds of its 
speakers to express; if unequal to that, it would have 
to abdicate its office; it would no longer answer the 
purposes of a language. The sum of what all the in¬ 
dividual speakers contribute to the common store of 
thought and knowledge by original work has to be 
worked into the inner form ” of their language along 
with and by means of some alteration in its outer form. 

Here, then, at any rate, are two obvious forces, hav¬ 
ing their roots in human action, and constantly operat¬ 
ing toward the change of language; and it remains to 
he seen whether there are any others, of a different 
character. Let us, then, proceed to examine the changes 
which actually go on in language, and which by their 
sum and combined effect constitute its growth, and see 
what they will say as to the force that brings them 
about. 

And it will be well to begin with a concrete exam- 
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pie, a Specimen of altered speech^ wHch shall serve as 
a source of illustration, and as groundwork for a clas¬ 
sification of the kinds of linguistic change. The French¬ 
man would find his best example in a parallel between 
a phrase of ancient Latin and its correspondent in mod¬ 
ern French, with intermediate forms from the older 
French; the German could trace a passage backward 
through the Middle to the Old High-German, with 
hints of a yet remoter antiquity derived from the 
Gothic; to the English speaker, nothing else is so 
available as a specimen of the oldest English, or Anglo- 
Saxon, of a thousand years ago. Let us look, then, at 
a verse from the Anglo-Saxon gospels, and compare it 
with its modern counterpart:— 

Se Ralendfdr on reste-doog of er meras; sdthUee his 
Uornmg-cnihtas hyngrede^ and ongunnon pluGoiom 
thd em and etcm. ^ 

Ho ordinary English reader, certainly, would un¬ 
derstand this, or discover that it is the equivalent of 
the following sentence of our modern version :— 

“ Jesus went on the sabbath day through the corn; 
and his disciples were a hungered, and began to pluck 
the ears of com and to eat.” (Matthew xii. 1.) 

And yet, by translating it as literally as we can, we 
shall find that almost every element in it is still good 
English, only disguised by changes of form and of 
meaning. Thus:— 

^ The Healing [one] fared on rest-day over [the] 
acres; soothly, his Icaruing-hiiiglits [it] hungered, and 
they began [to] pluck the ears and eat.’ 

Thus although, from one point of view, cmd and 
his are the only words in the Anglo-Saxon passage 
which are the same also in the English—and not even 
those really, since their former pronunciation was some- 
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wliat different from their present—^from another point 
of view everything is English excepting se, ^ the/ and 
‘ they ’—and even those^ virtually ; since they are 
cases of inflection of the definite article and third per¬ 
sonal pronoun, of which other cases (as the, that, they, 
and he, his, him) are still in good use with ns. Both 
the discordance and the accordance are complete, ac¬ 
cording to the way in which we look at them. We 
will proceed to examine the passage a little in detail, 
in order to understand better the relations between the 
older and the newer form. 

In the first place, their pronunciation is even more 
different than is indicated by the written text. There 
are at leasttwo sounds in the Anglo-Saxon whicliJixe 
unknown in our present speech: namely,. the_A of 
enihtas^ which was nearly or qjiita the^ame with the. 
cAof the '‘ni-iH Q-erman wordand the y 

of hynyt^f (h, which was the German u and French.'w^ an 
u{ooysoujid with an 'i(^<5)-sound intimately combined 
with it. On the other hand, there are sounds in the 
English which, were unknown to the Anglo-Saxon. 
Our so-called short o,’’ of on, was no ancient sound ; 
nor was the short 'U ’’ of 'begun, pluck, which had 
then the vowel-sound of book 2 iXi^full; nor was the 
short i ” of his, which was more like the French 
and German short i, not markedly different in quality 
from the true long i, our so-called ^Gong or ^^-sound. 
All these are examples of the manifold changes of Eng¬ 
lish pronunciation during the thousand years since Al¬ 
fred—clinngcs which have altered the whole aspect of 

our orthoepy and "iil.-ii'l",-. And others of them 

are illustrated in the passage: for instance, our Tmight 
and eat show protractions of the short vowels of cmht 
and etm, each typical of a whole class of cas^s; and 
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the lengthened i has been changed into a diphthong, 
which we* call “long i ” simply because it has taken the 
place of our former long i (ee ); while we call the real 
long i of eat by the false name of “ long e ” for the 
same reason. 

Again, we may obserre in the forms of many words 
the effects of a tendency toward abbreviation. Beste 
and hyngrede have lost with ns their final which in 
Anglo-Saxon, as now in German and Italian, made an 
additional syllable. Ongunnon^ and etan 

have lost both vowel and consonant of a final syllable; 
and these syllables were the distinctive endings, in the 
first word of the plural verbal inflection {ongcm^ ^ I or 
he began,’ bnt ongunmn^ ^ we or they began ’), in the 
other two of the infinitive. In mems^ ^ acres,’ and 
cnihtas^ ^ knights,’ though we have saved the final s of 
the plural ending, it no longer makes an additional 
syllable. And in adtUioey ^ soothly ’ (i. e. ‘ truly, ver¬ 
ily’), there is a yet more marked abbreviation, to which 
we shall presently' return. 

On the other hand, ea/r, ^ ears,’ and fdr, ‘ fared,’ 
have been extended in modern time by the addition of 
other pronounced elements. It was the rule in Anglo- 
Saxon that a neuter noun of one syllable, if of long 
quantity, had no (nom. or accus.) plural ending. With 
us, every noun, of whatever gender or quantity (save 
a few exceptions, of which we need take no account 
here), takes a as its plural sign. As for/c^, the Anglo- 
Saxons conjugated fa/rany ^ fare,’ as they did d/ragariy 
^ draw,’ and said fhy ^ fared,’ lilm drdhy ^ drew ’ (com¬ 
pare the corresponding German fahren fuhr and i^a- 
gen trug )—^that is to say, fa/ran was to them a verb of 
the “ irregular,” or “ old,” or “ strong ” conjugation. 
But for a long time there has existed in English speech 
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a tendency to work over such verbs, abandoning tbeir 
irregularly varying inflection, and reducing them to 
accordance with tlie inord numerous class of tbe “ regu¬ 
larly’^ inflected, like loved; and/ar^ is one of the 
many that have undergone this change. The process 
is quite analogous with that which has turned ear into 
ears: that is to say, a prevailing analogy has been 
extended to include cases formerly treated as excep¬ 
tional. 

In connection with ear comes to light another very 
striking difference between the ancient and modern 
English: the Anglo-Saxon had grammatical gender, 
like the Greek and Latin and German; it regarded ear 
as neuter, but meer and dcBg as masculine, and, for in¬ 
stance, tunge^ ^tongue,’ and dced^ ^ deed,’ as feminine; 
to us, who have abolished grammatical gender in favor 
of natural sex, all are alike neuter. 

We turn now to consider a few points relative to 
the meaning of the words used. In for we find a 
marked difference of sense as well as of form. It is 
part of an old Germanic verb meaning ^go,’ and is 
traceable even back into the earliest Indo-European, as 
the root ^ pass ’ (Skt. pdraydmiy Gk. wepdoy^ Lat. 
ex-per-ior ); now it is quite obsolete in any such sense 
as this, and rather unusual even in that of ^getting on,’ 
^ making pj'ogress : ’ it fared ill with him.” Again, 
(mer meant in Airglo-Saxon a ^ cultivated field,’ as does 
the German acker to the present day; and here, again, 
we have its very ancient correlatives in Sanskrit agra^ 
Greek aypo?, Latin ager; the restriction of the word 
to signify a field of certain fixed dimensions, taken as 
a unit of measure for fields in general, is something 
quite peculiar and recent. It is analogous with the like 
treatment of rod and foot and grain^ and so on, except 
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that in these eases we have saved the old meaning 
while adding the new. 

Among the striHng peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon 
passage is its use of the words Jlcelend, ^ healing one, 
^rest-day/ and leornmg-Gnihtas^ learning- 
knights ’ (i. e. ^ youths under instruction ’), in the sense 
respectively of ^Savior/ ^sabbath,’ and ^disciples.’ 
Though all composed of genuine old G-ermanic mate¬ 
rials, they were nevertheless recent additions to the 
language. The introduction of Christianity had cre¬ 
ated a necessity for them. Tor the new idea of the 
Christian Creator and Father, the old word god^ en¬ 
nobled and inspired with a new meaning, answered 
English purposes well enough. But there was no cur¬ 
rent name applicable to the conception of one who 
saved men from their sins, making them whole or hale; 
and so the present participle of the verb hcslan^ ‘ make 
hale, healy^ was chosen to represent crcori^py and special¬ 
ized into a proper name, a title for the one Savior. It 
is the same word which, in German, is still current as 
ffeiland. Seste-doeg^ as name for the sabbath, needs 
no word of explanation or comment. As for leornm^-- 
cmhtas^ rendering dimjpvli and iiaOr^raly its most 
striking characteristic, apart from its rather liiiiilK'ririg 
awkwardness, is the peculiar meaning which it implies 
in Gniht^ ‘knight.’ Between our Tcnighty a word of 
high chivalric signiScance, and the German TcneoM^ 
‘ servant, menial,’ is a long distance: both show a de¬ 
viation, the one in an upward and the other in a down¬ 
ward direction, from the indifferent ‘ youth, fellow,’ 
which lies at the bottom of the use of the word in out 
Anglo-Saxon compound. 

But a not less noteworthy point in the history of 
these words is that in our laterju^ge they have all be- 
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come superseded by other terms, of foreign origin* 
The Anglo-Saxon did not, like our English, resort free¬ 
ly to foreign stores of expression for the supply of new 
needs. It was easier then to accept the new institu¬ 
tions of Christianity than new names for them. We 
have wonderfully changed all that, under the operation 
of causes which will come up for notice hereafter 
(chapter vii.); and in place of the three new Saxon 
names we have put other yet newer ones: two Latin- 
French, disciple and sa/oior^ and one Hebrew, sabbath. 
The substitution exemplifies a capital trait in English 
language-history. 

Our attention being thus directed to the introduc¬ 
tion of new elements into Anglo-Saxon, we will note 
another case or two of the same kind of linguistic 
change in another department. SdthUoe is an adverb, 
answering to our ^ truly/ We recognize in the first 
part of it our soot/i, a word now almost obsolete—quite 
so, as far as ordinary use is concerned. Its second part, 
lice, is our ly. But it is also a case-form (instrumental) 
of an adjective Uc, our lihe,^ which was appended to the 
aoun sdth^ ^ truth/ forming a compound adjective (or 
adjectival derivative) equivalent to tfuthdihej and com¬ 
pletely analogous to truthfvl^ from truth and full. 
Our adverbial ending ly^ then, by which most of our 
adverbs are made, and which to us is only a suffix, is 
really the product of alteration of a case-form of a 
compounded adjective, a word originally independent. 
Instead of using, like the modern German, the base or 
crude-form of an adjective as adverb—^that is to say, in 
the formal grammatical character of adaptedness to 
qualify a verb or adjective rather than a substantive 
—^we have wrought out for that purpose a special form, 
of which the history of development may be followed 
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step loj step to its origin, and wMeli is exclusively tlie 
property of onr language among its kindred Germanic 
dialects. 

A second case is kroiiglit before ns in hyugrtdd. 
Its preterit ending de is not, like the adverbial ly^ ex¬ 
clusively English; it is rather, like the adjective a 
common Germanic possession. Without dwelling here 
at length upon its history, we will only observe that it 
is, like Uce^ traced back to an independent word, the 
preterit did^ which was in remote Germanic time added 
to some verbal derivative, or other part of speech, to 
form a new style of past tense, when the yet older pro¬ 
cesses of preterit formation had become no longer man¬ 
ageable. 

There are also changes of construction in our pas¬ 
sage which ought not to pass without a moment’s no¬ 
tice. The word /uu*j . is object, not subject, 
of hyngrede* and the construction is that peculiar one 
in which the impersonal verb, without expressed sub¬ 
ject, takes before it as object the person affected by the 
action or feeling it signifies. This is still a familiar 
mode of expression in German, where one freely says 
mioh Thungefte^ ^ me hungered,’ for ^ I hungered; ’ and 
even we have a trace of it, in the obsolescent metJimMy 
German mich didnkt —^that is, 4t seems to me.’ Again, 
the infinitives jpluccian and etan^ being by origin ver¬ 
bal nouns and having properly the construction of 
nouns, are directly dependent, as objects, on the tran¬ 
sitive verb ongunnon. We make the same construc¬ 
tion with some verbs: so, he will pludk^ Tie must eat, 
see Mm let Mm eat y and even after hegan short¬ 
ened to ^gcm it is allowed ; ^ but in the vast majority of 
cases we require the preposition to as infinitive sign,” 

^ “Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare.”—^W. Scott. 
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saying “ began to pluck and to eat.” This preposition 
was not unknown in Anglo-Saxon; but it was used 
only where the connection pretty manifestly hivored 
the insertion of such a connective; and the infinitive 
after it had a peculiar form: thus, gdi to etanne, ‘ good 
nnto eating,’ and so ‘ good to eat.’ The to which at 
the period of our spcciTncn-pa.s-'age was a real woi’d of 
relation has now become the stereotyped sign of a cer¬ 
tain verbal form; it has no more independent value 
t han the ending an of j>lucoian and ctan —^wliich, in¬ 
deed, it in a manner replaces; though not, like -li/ and 
-d, combined with the word to which it belongs, its ot- 
fice is analogous with theirs. 

We will notice but one thing more in the passage: 
the almost oblivion into which sdth, our sooth, has fall¬ 
en. Only a small part of the great body of English- 
speakers know that there is such a word; and no one 
but a poet, or an imitator of archaic style, ever uses it. 
We have put in place of it true and tmth, which of old 
were more restricted to the expression of faithfulness, 
trustworthiness. 

The brief sentence selected, wo see, illustrates a 
very considerable variety of linguistic changes; in fact, 
there is hardly a possible inode of change which is not 
more or less distinctly brought to light by it. Such 
are, in general, the ways in which a language comes to 
be at a later period different from what it has been at 
an earlier. They are matters of individual detail; oach 
item, or each class of accordant items, has its own time 
and occasion, and analogies, and secondary causes, and 
consequences; it is their sum and collective cfiect which 
make up the growth of language. If we are to under¬ 
stand how language grows, we must take them up and 
examine them in their individuality. This, then, is the 
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subject wMcli is nov^ for some time to occupy us: an 
inquiry into tbe modes of linguistic change, and their 
causes, nearer and remoter. 

We have already rudely made one classification of 
these linguistic changes, founded on the Various pur¬ 
pose which they subserve: namely, into such as make 
new expression, being produced for the designation of 
conceptions before undesignated; and sucb as merely 
alter the form of old expression; or, into additions and 
alterations. It will, however, suit our purpose better 
to make a more external division, one depending upon 
the kind of change rather than upon its object. In 
carrying this out, it will be practicable to take every¬ 
where sufficient notice of the object also. 

We may distinguish, then;— 

I. Alterations of the old material of l.ingungp; 
change of the words which are still retained as the sub¬ 
stance of expression; and this of two kinds or sub¬ 
classes ; 1. change in uttered fonn; 2. change in con¬ 
tent or signification; the two, as we shall see, oceturing 
either independently or in conjunction. 

n. Losses of the old material of language, disap¬ 
pearance of what has been in use; and this also of two 
kinds: 1. loss of complete words; 2. loss of gram¬ 
matical forms and distinctions. 

in. Production of new material; additions to the 
old stock of a language, in the way of new words or 
new forms; external expansion of the resources of ex¬ 
pression. 

This classification is obviously exhaustive; there 
can be no change in any language which will not fall 
under one or other of the three classes here laid down. 
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Relation of the word to the conception it designates, as conditioning the 
possibility, and the mutual independence, of its changes of form and 
meaning. Tendency to ease or economy in change of form. Ab¬ 
breviation of words; examples; its agency in form-making; loss 
of endings. Substitution of one sound for another; examples of 
vowel and consonant change; Grimm’s Jaw; underlying causes of 
phonetic change; processes of utterance; physical or natural scheme 
of spoken alphabet; its series and classes; distinction of vowel and 
consonant; syllabic or articulate character of human speech. Gen¬ 
eral tendencies in phonetic change. Limits to phonetic explanation. 
Change of form by extension of a prevailing analogy. 


In tMs ctapter we have to take up and illustrate 
the first division of the first class of linguistic changes, 
that which includes alterations of the uttered and au¬ 
dible forms of words. But first it will he well to call 
attention anew to certain general principles (ali’eady 
hinted at in the second chapter), which are of funda¬ 
mental importance as underlying the whole subject of 
verbal alteration, whether in respect to shape or sense. 
And we shall best attain our object by discussing a 
selected example. 

Let us take a familiar word, found in most of the 
languages of modem Europe, and having a well-known 
history—the word Ushop, It comes, as almost every 
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one is aware, from tlie G-reek eirLcncoTro^i 
Tills, again, is a derivative from the root shep^ ^ see, 
look,’ with the prefix epi, ^ at; ’ and so it means hy ori- 
gin simply ^ inspector, overseer; ^ in the early formative 
period of the Christian church, it was selected as offi¬ 
cial designation of the person to whom was committed 
the oversight of the affairs of a little Christian com¬ 
munity : and both word and office are still readily rec¬ 
ognizable in onr Ms/iop and its use. But we have cut 
down the long title into a briefer one, by dropping its 
first and last syllables: and we have worked over into 
new shape most of its constituent sounds: we have 
changed the first p into a different but closely kindred 
sound, its corresponding sonant, i / the sk, a sibilant 
with following palatal mute, has been as it were fused 
together into the more palatal sibilant, sA, a simple 
sound, though it is written with two letters, just be¬ 
cause of its usual derivation by fusion of two simple 
sounds into one ; and the (?-sound of the second sylla¬ 
ble has been neutralized into what we usually call the 
short sound—and the result is our word, with two 

syllables instead of four, and with five sounds instead 
of nine, and among those five only two, the consonant 
p and the vowel i, which were of the nine. The Ger¬ 
man, in its Msdiof, has altered even the final p. The 
French, again, has made out of the same original a 
very different looking product, emque, which does not 
contain a single sound that is found either in the Eng¬ 
lish word or in the German; it comes, by another set 
of changes, from me%o, for episk. In Spanish, the word 
is made into obispo, by yet another process, and this is 
farther shortened in the Portuguese Uspo. The Dan¬ 
ish, finally, shows the extreme of abbreviation, in the 
monosyllable bisp, l/^ile these changes have been 
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going OHj the meaning of the word has been not less 
altered. The official who was, when first named, mere¬ 
ly oYerseer of the interests of a little band of timid 
proselytes to a new and proscribed faith, half-expectant 
martyrs, has risen immensely in dignity and power, 
along with the rise of the religion to importance, and 
to preeminence in the state; he has become a conse¬ 
crated prelate, charged with spiritual and temporal 
authority through an entire province—a kind of eccle¬ 
siastical prince, yet still wearing his old simple title. 

From this word, taken as a type, we may learn 
many things, which a wider induction, from innumer¬ 
able examples, would only confirm. 

First, the name had its origin in a need which arose 
at a particular time and place in the progress of human 
history. A new religion came into being, and required 
organization of its votaries; and this made a call for 
technical designations of its officials—^which, as in all 
similar cases, were then without difficulty found : not 
UsJhoj^ only, but priest and deaGon^ and so on. The 
words were, in fact, already in existence, as general 
terms, ready, like the people who should wear them, to 
be selected and set apart to this specific office. What 
should come of it farther, whether the new titles should 
rise to importance and attain wide currency, depended 
on the after-fate of the system to wdiich they be¬ 
longed. 

Again, the word iishop did not describe, either fully 
or accurately, the office which it was used to designate. 
Mere ‘ looking on ’ or ‘ looking over ’ was not what 
men expected of the person elected; the barest hint of 
his official duty is contained in the term. But, imper¬ 
fect as it may have been as a description, it was suffi¬ 
cient as a designation. The description would have 
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needed to be a long one, and varied to suit the cir¬ 
cumstances of each new place and time; tlie title 
answered its desired purpose equally well in all cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Hence also, as little did tbe retention of tbe title 
depend upon tbe maintenance of just tbat kind and de¬ 
gree of relation between its etymological meaning and 
the office it denominated wiicb bad existed at the out¬ 
set. Even wbat etymological appropriateness it once 
possessed was no longer of any account, when once it 
bad become established in use as name of the office. 
It passed, with the institution to which it belonged, 
into the keeping and use of great communities which 
did not speak Greek and had no knowledge of what it 
originally signified, and it served its purpose with them 
just as well as if they had understood its whole history. 
Prom the moment when it became an accepted sign for 
a certain thing, its whole career wa^ cut loose from its 
primitive root; it became, what it has ever since com 
tinned to be, a conventional sign, and hence an alter¬ 
able sign, for a certain conception, but a variable and 
developing conception. 

In this fundamental fact, that the uttered sign was 
a conventional one, bound to the conception signified 
by it only by a tie of mental association, lay the possi¬ 
bility both of its change of meaning and of its change 
of form. If the tie were a natural, an internal and 
necessary one, it would seem to follow that any change 
in either would have to be accompanied by a change in 
the other. But in the case taken, while the idea has 
expanded into greatness, the word has been shrinking 
in its proportions, and is nowhere more than a frag¬ 
ment of its former self. The only tendency which we 
can discover in its treatment is a tendency* toward 
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economy of effort in its utterance; it has been reshaped 
to suit better the convenience of those who used it. 
In the forms which it has assumed, we can plainly trace 
the influence of national habits. The Germanic races 
accent prevailingly the first syllable of their words; 
they have, then, while retaining the old accented syl¬ 
lable with its accent, east off the one that preceded it. 
The French, on the other hand, accents its final sylla¬ 
ble (which is regularly the Latin accented syllable); it, 
accordingly, drops all that followed the accented 
but retains the initial syllable which the others re¬ 
jected. And the other various alterations of form 
which the word has undergone may be paralleled with 
classes of similar alterations in other words of the same 
language; all apparently made to humor the ease of 
the speakers. 

In treating separately, therefore, the subjects of 
change of form and change of meaning in words, we 
are not parting two necessarily connected and mutually 
dependent processes, but only recognizing a natural 
independence. A word may change its form, to any 
extent, without change of meaning; it may take on an 
entirely new meaning without change of form. As a 
matter of fact, the words are few or none which have 
not done both; and, in taking up either, we shall have 
to use examples .which illustrate the other as well. All 
the material of language exhibits more or less the 
working of all the processes of growth ; but it will not 
be hard to direct our attention, exclusively or espe¬ 
cially, now to the one and now to the other of them. 

And, as regards change of form, we have to recog¬ 
nize, as the grand tendency underlying all the innu¬ 
merable and apparently heterogeneous facts which it 
embraces, the disposition, or at least the readiness, to 

4 
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give Tip STicli parts of words as can be spared without 
detriment to the sense, and so to work over what is 
left that it shall be more manageable by its users, more 
agreeable to their habits and preferences. The science 
of Inigunge has not succeeded in bringing to light any 
more fundamental law than this, even any other to put 
alongside of it; it is the grand current setting through 
universal language, and moving all its materials in a 
given direction—although, like other such currents, it 
has its eddies, where a counter-movement on a small 
scale may seem to prevail. It is another manifestation 
of the same tendency which leads men to use abbre¬ 
viations in writing, to take a short cut instead of going 
around hy the usual road, and other like things—^iu 
which there is no harm, unless more is lost than gained 
by the would-be economy: then, indeed, it becomes 
rather laziness than economy. Its operation, as mani¬ 
fested in language, is of both kinds, true economy and 
lazy wastefulness; for it works on with blind absence 
of forethought, heedless, in part, of the results to 
which it leads. 

The character of the tendency is seen most clearly 
in the abbreviation of words; obviously, nothing else 
is needed to explain the gradual reduction of form 
which has ever been going on in the constituents of 
every language. We noticed above (p. 38) sundry ex¬ 
amples of innocent abbreviation made by us in the 
words of our specimen-passage: the most striking was 
our Tmights (i. e. 'na/iti) for emhtas^ a loss of two pro¬ 
nounced elements besides the shortening by a syllable. 
It is easy to perceive in all these cases the tendency to 
ease at work ; and we appreciate in the last the com¬ 
parative difificulty of uttering a Zr^ound before an n: 
the class of words in which we have dropped it oflE is 
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not a small one (e. g. knife and kni% gnaw and gnarl). 
And the German oA-sonnd (of icTi^ etc.) belonging to the 
A of itself coming by phonetic change from an 
earlier A, is one which English organs have taken a dis¬ 
taste to, and have refused longer to produce. Some¬ 
times they have left it out altogether (with compensa¬ 
tory prolongation of the preceding vowel), as in the 
word before us; sometimes they have changed it into 
f as in draught and laugh. In ongunnon^ ^ begun/ 
however, and in plucoiari and etan^ ^ pluck ’ and ^ eat/ 
we have instances of that kind of loss which is akin to 
wastefulness; for the lost final syllables arc those which 
showed the grammatical form of the words, being plu¬ 
ral ending and infinitive ending. Kegrettable as they 
may be, the history of our language, and of the otliers 
related with it, has been from the beginning marked 
with such losses, whereby grammatical distinctions have 
been let go, along with the forms on which the speak¬ 
ers’ consciousness of them depended. To show this 
more fully, we will for a moment follow the history of 
the on^ the now lost ending of ongunnon. In the old¬ 
est form to which it can be traced, it was ant% probably 
the reHc of an independent pronoun or pronotxns, dis¬ 
tinguishing the third person plural in all verbal inflec¬ 
tion. In the Latin it is shortened to unt, but still per¬ 
fectly distinctive. In the oldest Germanic (Mcoso- 
Gothic), it is and in the present tense, but in the preterit 
aheady contracted to un. The corres]>ou(ling ending 
in the first person plural was mas% also of ihmu-hhIumI 
derivation; this, after passing through such intermedi¬ 
ate forms as Sanskrit mas^ (Doric) Greek Latin 
muis^ and Slavonic m*, had become in Gothic arn in the 
present, um in the perfect. In German, we find only 
m in both first and third person, the slight diflorence of 
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'um and un haying been obliterated; but the second 
person has e% different from the other two ; in the An¬ 
glo-Saxon, this distinction has gone the way of the rest, 
and we have left only a general ending w, soparMliii;; 
aU the plural persons alike from the singular; and 
finally, the English has swept away even this remnant 
of a former elaborate system. 

Another example of the earlier effects of the same 
tendency in our passage is fdr^ ‘ fared,’ the brevity of 
which, like that of English monosyllables generally, is 
the result of a long succession of abbreviating processes. 
Its earliest traceable form is jpaj^ara; but even that 
shows the loss of a personal ending which it must 
have had at the outset, and which is still represented to 
us in the present tense by the t of German fbhrt^ and 
the til or % of our fareth or fares. 

It was pointed out above (p. 41) that in the lice of 
,§6tJhliGe we have the full case-form of a compounded 
adjective, out of which has been made later the adjec¬ 
tive and adverbial suifix ly. Here is illustrated another 
department of the action of the abbreviating tendency; 
its aid is essential to the conversion of what was once 
an independent word into an afdx, an appended element 
denoting relation. So long as the word which enters 
into combination with another retains its own shape 
unaltered, the product is a compound only; but when, 
by phonetic change, its origin and identity with the still 
subsisting independent word are hidden, the compound 
becomes rather a derivative. Phonetic abbreviation has 
made the difference between godly^ for example—a 
formed word, containing a radical and a formative ele¬ 
ment—and godMke^ a mere compound. Just so, in Ger¬ 
man, the adjective sufSx lieh has become distinct from 
gl&ich (which has, besides, a prefix); and in that Ian 
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guage goUlich and gditergleioh stand in the same man¬ 
ner side by side, the one a derivative and the other a 
compound. At an earlier period of Germanic language- 
history, the same influence helped to convert the com- 
pound hyngre-dide^ ^ hunger-did,’ into the grammatical 
form lyitgi'i* ‘hnnger-ed;’ and, in vastly more an¬ 
cient time, to shape over certain pronominal elements 
into the personal endings anbi^ masiy and ti, spoken of 
above. 

Thus the tendency to economy, in the very midst of 
its destructive action, is at the same time constructive. 
It begins with producing those very forms which it is 
afterward to mutilate and wear out. Without it, com¬ 
pound words and aggregated phrases would remain ever 
such. Its influence is always cast in favor of subordi¬ 
nating in substance what is subordinate in meaning, of 
integrating and unifying what would otherwise be of 
loose structure—^in short, of disguising the derivation 
of linguistic signs, making them signs merely, and signs 
easy to manage. The point is one to which we shall 
have to return in discussing (in the seventh chapter) the 
third great class of linguistic changes, the production 
of new words and forms. 

But while the tendency is everywhere one, the ways 
in which it manifests itself by abbreviation are very 
various, each needing for its explanation a full under¬ 
standing of the habits of the language in which it ap¬ 
pears. The Germanic languages are all characterized 
by a pretty strong accentual stress, laid in general on 
the first or radical syllable of their words, derivative or 
inflectional, and on the first members of compounds. 
This mode of accentuation is itself an example of pho¬ 
netic change; for it belongs to none of the related lan¬ 
guages, n#iqfl»»iteritikefSlaiWWU^ as 
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nearest of Mn with, the Germanic. A result of it has 
been that at a later time, and quite independently in 
the different Germanic langnages, the endings or suf¬ 
fixes, of inflection or derivation, have generally lost 
their distinctive'vowels, and come to he spoken with 
the more neutral < 3 ; this change belongs, for example, 
to the transition from Old to Middle High-German, and 
from Anglo-Saxon to Old English. To it is also in 
part due (though also to a more mental williiigiu^ss to 
abandon distinctions formerly established and main¬ 
tained) the extensive loss of endings to which these 
languages have been subjected, and which appears most 
of all in our English. In French, the history of change 
has been somewhat different; there has been no gen¬ 
eral shift of the place of the accent as compared with 
Latin; but there has been a wholesale abbreviation and 
loss of whatever in Latin followed the accented sylla¬ 
ble, whidi has accordingly become (leaving out of ac¬ 
count the mute e) the final one of every regular French 
word: so jQeuj)le from pojmlum, faire from fdcere^ 
pf^endre from preMndere^ ete from both cestdtem and 
stdimm. This last example— ete from stdtum —draws 
aside our attention for a moment to a class of altera¬ 
tions which, by a curious turn, end in the extension of 
a word’s syllabic form. To the Gallic peoples who 
adopted Latin speech, the utterance of an s before a 
mute—or jp—seemed a difficulty which should be 
avoided: just as to us, later, the utterance of a ^ or ^ 
before n (in gnaw, Tcnife, etc.). But, instead of drop¬ 
ping the trying letter, they at first prefixed a vowel to 
it, to make it more manageable, producing such words 
as esmpe (Lat. scapui), e&prit {epwii/us), estomac {pto- 
.maelms). And then, by an actual abbreviation, and a 
common one, the sibilant has in lateT times been usu- 
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ally dropped out, and a large class of words like ecole 
(sohold)^ ejponx {iipo'nHus)^ and etude {st%dium)^ is left in 
the French yocahulary. Another consequence of the 
same difference of accent is the greater mutilation of 
the radical part of the word in the Komanic languages 
(especially French) than in the Germanic ; and many of 
its results hare passed into English: tlius, preach (Fr. 
preeher) horn prcedicare^ cost (Fr. coMer) from constare^ 
count (Fr. compter) from computare^ llame (Fr. Udmer) 
from Masfemare (Gr. /SXacr^'rjfieiv). Words, however, 
like such and which (A.-S. swylc and hwylCj Scotch 
whilhj Germ, solch and welch), from eodiJce and who- 
Why show plainly that this ^libgiiising fusion of two 
parts of a word is hy no means limited to the French 
part of English. 

One conspicuous result of these processes is the 
presence of numberless silent letters ’’ in the written 
forms of languages like French and English, in which 
the omission of sounds formerly uttered has been go¬ 
ing on during the period of record by writing. Such 
letters are relics of modes of utterance formerly preva¬ 
lent. 

This must suffice by way of illustration of the ten¬ 
dency to ease as manifested in abbreviation. But the 
other mode of its action, consisting in the alteration of 
the retained elements of words, the substitution of one 
sound for another, is quite as extensive, and much more 
intricate and difficult^ We have already noted exam¬ 
ples of it: the abbreviated pukop, we saw, has been 
mouthed over into hishop y and we reviewed above (p. 
ZT) some of the principal differences which separate 
our vowel-utterance from that of the Anglo-Saxon- 
The consistency of our vowel-system, especially, has 
been completely broken up by these changes, the per- 
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vading nature of which, is attested by the strange names 
we give to our yowehsomds. The original and proper 
sound of d is that in far, father: what we call “long 
a {fate) is really long the nearest correspondent in 
q^nality to the “ short e ” of which we continue to 
call hy its right name because we have not generally al¬ 
tered its ancient sound; our “ short a {fat) is a new 
tone, intermediate between a {far) and e {fate\ and 
none of our letters was devised for its representation. 
In like manner, our “ long e ” {meti) is really a long \ 
and what we call “ long i ” {pme) is a diphthong, ai 
And, on the other side, our “long {jp'are) is not 
even a diphthong, hut a syllable, composed of semi¬ 
vowel and vowel, and our “ short o ” and “ short 
% ’’ are new sounds, having nothing to do with 
“longo” and “long uf and, of course, possessing no 
hereditary and rightful representatives in our alphabet. 
It is somewhat as if we were to call our elms “ tall li¬ 
lacs,’’ and our rosebushes “ short maples.” That our 
written vowels have from three to nine values each, is 
owing to the fact that we have altered their original 
unitary sounds in so many diSerent ways during the 
historic period; and there lies yet further back another 
like history of change. This kind of change has been 
carried on upon a larger scale in English than in almost 
any other known language; but its effects are found 
abundantly in every other: the French, for example, 
has given to the old Latin u a noiixed i and v, sound (the 
German 'i^), and has converted the old diphthong on 
into an t^(oa)-sound (being curiously paralleled in both 
r^ects by the ancient Greek); it has taken a strange 
fency for the diphthongal oi (nearly equal to our wa of 
and substitutes it for all manner of ancient sounds *. 
as in moi for me, or<m for credo^ mois for mensis^ gwi 
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for quid^ foi for fides^ hi for legem^ noir for nigrum^ 
noiijo for nucem j and so on. 

Tlie vowels are mncli more liable to wtolesale alter¬ 
ation than are the consonants^ and in onr specimen-paS' 
sage the indications of consonantal change are rather 
scanty. Ofer^ however, has become omr with ns, by 
the conversion of a surd into its corresponding sonant 
sound, a phenomenon of very wide range and great 
frequency in language; and the same change has passed 
upon the final 5 of his and mems^ making of it a 
though without change of spelling. But if we look 
further away, among the tongues kindred with ours, we 
shall discover signs in plenty of consonantal mutation. 
Dxg is in German tag^ with t for d^ and hyngrede is 
h'mgerte; and if we were to go through the whole vo¬ 
cabulary of the two languages, we should find this the 
prevailing relation, and be led to set up the law” that 
English d and German t correspond to one another. 
Again, etan is essen in German, with an ^-sound for t: 
and this, too, is a constant relation; nor is it otherwise 
with which is German die^ with d for th. But etan 
and essen answer to Latin edere^ Greek eSo), Sanskrit 
ad; and thd and die are the two regular Germanic 
forms of the old pronominal root ta (Gr. to, etc., Skt. 
tad^ etc.): and these, too, are general facts; insomuch 
that comparative grammarians are led to set up the 
“law” that a i^-sound, as found in most of the languages 
of our family, is regularly a tk in part of the Germanic 
dialects and a in others; that a (i^sound, in like man¬ 
ner, is a ^ or an s; and that to English d and German t 
an aspirate, ih or dh^ corresponds in Greek and San¬ 
skrit. This is, indeed, the famous “ Grimm^s Law,” of 
the permutation or rotation of mutes in "Germanic 
speech. It is only an example—to be sure, an unusu- 
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ally CRxioHS and striking example—of what is univer¬ 
sally true between related languages: their sounds, in 
corres])on(liiig words, are by no means always the same; 
they are diverse, rather, but diverse by a constant dif¬ 
ference; there exists between them a fixed relation, 
though it is not one of identity. Hence, in the com¬ 
parison of two languages, a first point to which atten¬ 
tion has to be directed is this: what sounds in the one, 
vowel or consonantal, correspond to what sounds in the 
other. This condition of things is only a necessary re¬ 
sult of the fact, already noted, that the mode of pro¬ 
nunciation of every language is all the time undergoing 
a change: a change now more and now less important 
and pervading, but never entirely intermitted; and that 
no two languages change after precisely the same fash¬ 
ion. In presence of such a phenomenon as that last in¬ 
stanced, the student of language has to inquire which 
(if any) of the sounds, t\ dh^ s is in any given 
case the original, through what steps of successive 
change each varying result has heen reached, and, if 
within his reach, what canse has governed the course of 
mutation. 

And, heterogeneous as the facts may at first sight 
appear, the student soon finds that they are very far 
from being a mere confusion of lawless changes; they 
have their own methods and rules. One sound passes 
into another that is physically akin with it: that is to 
say, that is produced by .the same organs, or otherwise 
in a somewhat similar manner; and the movement of 
transition follows a general direction, or else is governed 
by specific causes. This has caused the processes of 
articulation to he profoundly studied, as *part of the 
science of language. And such is the interest and im¬ 
portance of the study that we cannot avoid dwelling 
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upon it here a little: not long enough, indeed, to pene¬ 
trate to its depths, but at least until we are able to gain 
gome idea of our spoken alphabet as of an orderly sys¬ 
tem of sounds, and of the lines and degrees of relation¬ 
ship which bind its members together, and help to de¬ 
termine their transitions. 

The organs by which alphabetic sounds are produced 
are the lungs, the larynx, and the parts of the mouth 
aboye the larynx. The lungs are, as it were, the bel¬ 
lows of the organ; they simply produce a current of 
air, passing out through the throat, and varying in ra¬ 
pidity or force according to the req^uirements of the 
speaker- The larynx is a kind of box at the upper end 
of the windpipe, and contains what is equivalent to the 
reed of the organ-pipe, with the muscular apparatus for 
its adjustment. From the sides of the box, namely, 
spring forth a pair of half-valves, of which the mem¬ 
branous edges, the vocal chords,^’ are capable of being 
brought close together in the middle of the passage, 
and made tense, so that the passing current of air sets 
them in vibration; and this vibration, communicated to 
the air, is reported to our ears as sound. In ordinary 
breathing, the valves are relaxed and retracted, leaving 
avride and rudely tihiiignhir opening for the passage 
of the air. Thus the larynx gives the element of tone, 
accompanied with variety of pitch: and how important 
a part of speaking this latter is, only they can fully re- 
ahze who have heard the performance of an automatic 
speaking-machine, with its di’eadful monotone. Above 
the vibrating reed-apparatus is set, after the fashion of 
a sounding-hox, the cavity of the pharynx, with that of 
the mouth, and the nasal passage ; and movements of 
the throat and mouth-organs under voluntary control so 
alter the shape and size of this box as to give to the 
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tone produced a variety of cliaracters, or to modify it 
into a variety of tones—which are the sounds of om* 
spoken alphabet. A concise description of voice, then, 
is this: it is the audible result of a column of air emit¬ 
ted by the lungs, impressed with sonancy and variety 
of pitch by the larynx, and individualized by the mouth- 
organs. 

To describe in detail the construction of the vocal 
apparatus, and the movements of the muscles and car¬ 
tilages and membranes which cause and modify the 
vibrations, belongs to physiology; to determine the 
form and composition of the vibrations which produce 
the audible variety of effects upon the ear, belongs to 
acoustics: the part of phonetics, as a branch of linguis¬ 
tic science, is to follow and describe, as closely as may 
be, the voluntary changes of position of the mouth-or¬ 
gans, etc., which determine the various sounds. These 
are in part easy of observation, in part much more dif¬ 
ficult ; but the main points, nearly all that we need to 
take account of here, are within the reach of careful 
and continued self-observation. And no one can claim 
to ^ have any proper understanding of phonetic ques¬ 
tions, unless he has so studied that he fairly follows and 
understands the movements that go on in his own 
mouth in speaking, and can arrange his spoken alpha¬ 
bet into a systematic and consistent scheme. Such a 
scheme, for the ordinary sounds composing the English 
alphabet, we will attempt here to set up. 

Every alphabetic system must start from the sound 
a (of faTyfatJwT ); for this is the fundamental tone of 
the human voice, the purest intonated product of lungs 
and throat; if we open the mouth and fau-ces to their 
widest, getting out of the way everything that should 
modify the issuing current, this is the sonnd that is 
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heard. Upon this openest tone various modifications 
are produced by narrowing the oral cavity, at different 
points and to different degrees. The less marked modi¬ 
fications, which, though they alter decidedly the quality 
of the tone, yet leave predominant the element of tone, 
of material, give rise to the sounds which we call vow¬ 
els. But the cavity may be so narrowed, at one and 
another point, that the friction of the breath, as driven 
out through the aperture, forms the conspicuous cle¬ 
ment in the audible product; this, then, is a sound of 
very different character, a fricative consonant. And 
the M.irrcwiiig of the organs may be pushed even to 
the point of complete closure, the element of form, of 
oral modification, coming thus to prevail completely 
over that of material, of tone: the product, in that case, 
is made distinctly audible only as the contact is broken; 
and we call it a mute. 

This brief statement suggests the plan on which the 
systematic arrangement of every human alphabet is to 
be made. It must lie between the completely open a, 
{far) and the completely close mutes; these are its 
natural and necessary limits; and it may be c.vpected 
to fall into classes according to the intermediate de¬ 
grees of closure. But there are also other lines of 
relationship in it. Theoretically, an indefinite num¬ 
ber of mute-closures are possible, all along the mouth, 
from the lips to as far back in the throat as the organs 
can be brought together; in practice, however, tliey 
are found to be prevailingly three: one in the front, 
made by lip against lip, the labial closure, giving p • 
one in the back of the mouth, made against the soft 
palate hy the rear upper surface of the tongue, the 
palatal (or guttural) closure, giving h; and one inter¬ 
mediate between the other two, made by the point or 
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front of tlie tongue against the roof of the mouth near 
the front teeth, the lingual (or dental) closure, giving 
These are the only mute-closures found in English, or 
French, or German; or even in the majority of tongues 
in the world. And the same tendency toward a triple 
classification, of front, back, and intermediate, appears 
also in the other classes of sounds, so that these arrange 
themselves, in the main, nearly upon the lines of gradual 
closure proceeding from the neutrally open a {far) to 
the shut k. This adds, then, the other element 
which is needed in order to convert the mass of articu¬ 
late utterances into an orderly system. We have below 
the English alphabet arranged upon the plan described, 
and will go on to consider it in more detail. 




a 

- 
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- vowels. 

sonant. - 

i 

^ " 

U 
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y 
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n 
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sh 
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) 
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dh 

V 

> spirants. 

surd. 


tJh 

f 

) 

sonant 

g 

d 

1 

L mutes. 

surd. 

To 

t 

P 

! 


palatal 

Ungnal 

labial 


smea. 

series. 

senes. 


Algng with \ in the first place, go their near¬ 
est kindred, (?, 5. These are their sonant (or vocal, 
phthongal, intonated) counterparts. In the former, 
namely, there is no audible utterance, but complete 
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silence^ during the continuance of the closure; the anti¬ 
thesis to a is absolute; the explosion is their whole sen¬ 
sible substance. In the latter there is, eyen while the 
closure lasts, a tone produced by tlie vibration of the 
vocal chords, a stream of air sufficient to support vibra¬ 
tion for a very brief time being forced up from the 
lungs into the closed cavity or receiving-box of the 
pharynx and mouth. This is the fundamental distinc¬ 
tion of surd” and sonant” sounds; any tiling else is 
merely a consequence of this and subordinate to it; the 
names strong and weak, hard and soft, sharp and flat, 
and so on, founded (with more or less of misapprehen¬ 
sion added) upon these subordinate characteristics, are 
to be rejected. The dilierence between ])a and 
then, is that the sonant utterance begins in the former 
just when the contact is broken, and in the latter just 
before; in it continues a moment after the contact 
is made; in dba^ it is uninterrupted and continuous: 
and so also with d and g. 

But there is a third product of the same three posi¬ 
tions of mute-closure. By dropping, namely, the veil 
of the palate, which in ordinary utterance closes the 
passage from the pharynx into the nose, the intonated 
current of 5, cZ, g is allowed entrance to the nose and 
exit there i and the result is the class of nasals (or rcs- 
onants ”), m, and ng (as in singing'). Here, though 
there is closure of the mouth-organs, the tone is so 
sonorous and continuahle that the breach of contact, or 
explosion, is reduced to a very subordinate value, and 
the class belongs high up in the alphabet, toward the 
vowels. 

As a general rule (exceptions to it are not com^ 
inon) 5 any language that has either of these three prod¬ 
ucts of a given mute-closure will have also the other 
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two: tliiis, the presence of a jp in the alphabet implies 
also that of a 5 and an m ; and so on. 

In the older tongues of our family, and even in 
some modern ones, both of our own and of other fami¬ 
lies, there are fourth and fifth products of the same 
articulating positions, made by letting slip a bit of 
breath (y^fiatus^ a brief A, after the simple mute; turn¬ 
ing a jp or 5 into a ph or Ih (pronounced as written), 
and so on. These are called aspirate mutes, or, briefly, 
aspirates. 

15'ext to the mutes in regard to degree of closure 
are the class of so-called “fricatives,” defined above as 
containing a rustling or friction of the breath through 
a narrowed aperture as their main element. If the 
lips are brought together in loose instead of close con¬ 
tact, and the breath forced out between them, there is 
heard an /-sound; or, if the breath be intonated, a 
sound. These, however, are not precisely our English 
or Erench (nor the general German) / and 'd / for, in 
the latter, the tips of the teeth are brought forward 
and laid upon the lower lip, and the expulsion is made 
between them; giving a product somewhat differently 
shaded, a dentilabial instead of a purely labial sound. 
A relaxation of the lingual contact, in like manner, 
gives the b and ^ sounds; and that of the palatal gives 
the German oh (its sonant counterpart is very rare). 
Practically, however, it is found convenient to divide 
the fricatives into two sub-classes: b and z have a pe¬ 
culiar quality which we call sibilant or hissing; and the 
same is shared by the bJi and the zh (in azv/re^ vision) 
sonnds, which are produced farther back upon the 
roof of the mouth, or in a more palatal position. 
These two pairs, accordingly, we set by themselves, 
as lingual and palatal “sibilants.” Then, along with 
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the / and % as akin witk them, especially in their 
dentilabial variety, have the two English 25A-sounds, 
surd in thin and sonant in then (written dh in tlie 
scheme), real dentilinguals, produced between the 
tongue and teeth. These four, with the (German) 
< 3 A-soimd, we class as spirants.’’ Historically, they 
have a special kinship in that they are all alike fre¬ 
quent products of the alteration of an aspirate mute; 
hence it is that they are so often, in various languages, 
written with th^ ch (=M). 

A like tendency to the points of oral action already 
defined appears in the vowels, the opener tone-sounds. 
An i (in plque^ pieJe) is a palatal vowel, made by an 
approach of the flat of the tongue toward the palate 
where its contact produces a >{?/ an u {ruleypiUl) in¬ 
volves a rounding approach of the lips, the organs 
whose contact makes a jp (although not without accom¬ 
panying action at the base of the tongue also). And 
between a {far) and i stands e {they, thm), made by a 
less degree of palatal approach, as o (note, obey) be¬ 
tween a and n. And again, the sound of fat, mmh 
{oe in the scheme) stands between a and e, as that of 
all, what (a in the scheme) between a and o. Repre¬ 
senting for the moment the pure fricatives by hh and 
ph, we have the palatal series a ce e i hh h, and the 
labial series a A o n php, which are true series all the 
way throtigh, made by gradually increasing degrees of 
approximation of the same parts of the mouth until 
complete closure is reached. 

There is still one class to he noticed: that of the 
semivowels, or sounds which stand nearly on the divis¬ 
ion-line between vowel and consonant* / {ph^'d) and 
u {rale) are the closest sounds we can make with reten¬ 
tion of the predominant tone-quality which constituteit 
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a Yowel. But so close are they, tliat it is only necessary 
to abbreviate tbem suflSiciently, making them, merely 
starting-points from wbicb to reacb another vowel- 
sound, in order to convert them into consonants, y and 
w; these differ, at the utmost, only infinitesimally in 
articulating position from i and u. And with them be¬ 
long the r and I, lingual semivowels, used in many lan¬ 
guages also as vowels; the \ even in English, in alle^ 
eagle^ etc. The r is produced between the tongue-tip 
and the roof of the mouth, and is so generally trilled or 
vibrated that trilling is apt to be given as its distinc¬ 
tive characteristic; the I sets the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, but leaves the sides 
open for the free escape of the intonated breath. 

We have one more pair of simple vowels, that in 
hurt and Met (d in the scheme), the specific quality of 
which is due to a dimming action along the whole 
mouth rather than an approach at a definite point or 
points, and which are thus a duller kind of a; they 
are put in the centre of the vowel-triangle rather be¬ 
cause they belong nowhere else than because they 
belong precisely there. 

The distinctions of long and shoi’t vowel, although 
in English they always involve differences of quality 
as well as of quantity, and the three compound vowel- 
sounds or diphthongs, ai (“long of a/isle^ isle)^m 
{out, Thow), and Ai {oil, loy), are for simplicity’s sake 
left unnoticed in the scheme. And it remains only 
to find a place in it, and a definition, for the somewhat 
anomalous h. We have seen that in the classes of 
mutes and fricatives the sounds go in pairs, one pro¬ 
duced by mere breath, the other by intonated breath, 
forced through the same position of the organs; while 
this is not the case with the remaining and opener 
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classes of sounds. We may define the difference in a 
general way thus: after a certain degree of closeness is 
reached, simple breath is snflaciently characterized to 
giye a constituent to the alphabet for every articulat¬ 
ing position; short of that degree, only tone is fully 
distinctive; surd breath, though somewhat differen¬ 
tiated in the several positions, is not enough so to 
furnish a separate alphabetic element in each; the 
various breaths count only as one letter—namely, the 
%, The A, the pure aspiration, is an expulsion (Aflatm 
through the position of the adjacent letter, whether 
vowel, semivowel, or nasal; in English, it occurs only 
before a vowel, or before w and y, in such words as 
'when and hue. It is, then, the common surd to the 
three classes of sonant sounds just mentioned. 

The scheme thus drawn up and described maybe 
taken as a general model, on the plan of which the 
spoken alphabet of any language may best be arranged, 
in order to the determination of its internal relations 
and to its comparison with other alphabets. Though 
not accurate to the very last detail, it exhibits more of 
the relations of alphabetic sounds, and exhibits them 
more truly, than any other plan that can be adopted. 
And, restricted as it is in number of sounds, as com¬ 
pared with the immense variety—not less than three or 
four hundred—^which enter into human speech, it yet 
includes those sounds which make up the bulk of all 
human speech, and of which many of the others are 
slightly differentiated variations. The possible num¬ 
ber of human articulations is theoretically infinite ; but 
practically it is rather narrowly limited; and a system 
like our own, which contains about forty-four distinctly 
characterized sounds, is hardly excelled in richness, 
among tongues ancient or modern. 
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Our sclieine is to be yalued, especially, as putting 
in a true Hgbt the relations of vowel and consonant; 
which, though their distinction is of the ^ highest im¬ 
portance in phonetics, are by no means separate and 
independent systems, but only poles, as it were, in one 
continuous unitary series, and with a doubtful or neu¬ 
tral territory between them: they are simply the opener 
and closer sounds of the alphabetic system. Upon their 
alternation and antithesis depends the syllabic or artic¬ 
ulate ” character of human speech: the stream of utter¬ 
ance is broten into artiGuliy ^ joints,’ by the interven¬ 
tion of the closer sounds between the opener, connecting 
the latter at the same time that they separate them, 
giving distinctness and flexibility, and the power of 
endlessly variable combination. A mere succession of 
vowels passing into one another would be wanting in 
definite character; it would be rather sing-song than 
speech; and, on the other hand, a mere succession of 
consonants, though pronounceable by sufficient effort, 
would be an indistinct and disagreeable sputter. 

Another advantage of the same arrangement consists 
in its illustration of the general historical development 
of the alphabet. The primitive language of our family 
had not half the sounds given in the scheme; and those 
which it had were the extreme members of the sys¬ 
tem : among the vowels, only a, i, and the corners 
of the vowel triangle; among the consonants, mainly 
the mutes, along with the nasals m and which are. 
also mutes as concerns their mouth-position; of the 
whole double class of fricatives, only the s. The I was 
not yet distinctly separated from the Ty nor the w and 
y from u and i. There has been a filling-up of the 
scheme by the production of such new sounds as are 
intermediate in character, made by less strongly dif- 
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ferentiated positions of tlie organs. We may fairly 
say tliatj in the process of time, with greater acquired 
sHll in the art of utterance, men’s organs have come 
to be able to mate and use more nicely distinguished, 
more slightly shaded tones than at first. This is no 
mere loose poetic expression; nor, on the other hand, 
does it imply any organic change in the organs of 
utterance. The case is only as in any other department 
of efiort: the higher skill is won by the advanced or 
adult speakers, and the shape which they give to their 
inherited speech becomes the norm toward which new 
learners have to strive, attaining it when they can. 

In the process, too, is involved an evident manifes¬ 
tation of the tendency to ease. Not, indeed, that the 
new sounds are in themselves any easier than the old ; 
on the contrary, judged hy some testil, they are harder: 
they are not so readily learned and reproduced by chil¬ 
dren ; they are not so frequently met with in the gen¬ 
eral body of human langungcs. But they are easier to 
the practised speaker, in the rapid movements of con¬ 
tinuous utterance, when the organs are making constant 
quick transitions between vowel and consonant, between 
opener and closer positions. To reduce the length of 
swing of these transitions, by reducing the openness of 
the open sounds and the closeness of the close ones, is an 
economy which the articulating organs—of course, un¬ 
consciously—^find out for themselves by experience and 
learn to practise. It is the most general kind of assimi¬ 
lating influence exerted by consonant and vowel upon one 
another: each class draws the other toward itself; the 
vowels become more consonantal; the consonants be¬ 
come more vocalic. Hence the prevailing direction of 
phonetic change is from the extremities toward the mid¬ 
dle of the alphabetic scheme: the mutes become frica- 
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tives; tlie a {fair) is eliaiiged to e (fhey) and i {piqne\ or 
to 0 {note) and u Movement in tlie contrary 

direction is by no means unknown; bnt it is exceptional 
or under special causes: it is, as we have called it above, 
tbe eddy in the current. The central classes, of nasals 
and semivowels, which are least exposed to this general 
movement, are also, on the whole, the least convertible 
of the alphabetic sounds. To illustrate the effects of 
the tendency: in Sanskrit (the least altered, phonetically, 
of the tongues of our family), the a {far) is full thirty 
per cent, of the whole utterance; and we can easily 
reason back to a time when a and the mutes were three 
quarters of the sounds heard in continuous speech; in 
English, the most altered, a is only about half of one 
per cent, of our utterance, while i {joique^ and d 
hut)j the closest and thinnest of the vowels, are 
over sixteen per cent.; and the fricatives have become 
rather more common than the mutes (each class, about 
eighteen per cent.).^ 

We have called this a process of assimilation; and 
under the same comprehensive head may be grouped 
the greater part of the other phonetic changes that 
occur in language. The combinations of elements to 
form words, their contraction by the omission of light 
vowels, often bring into contact or into proximity 
sounds which cannot be so uttered without too much 
muscular exertion: it is eased by adapting the one to 
the other. For example, many combinations of surd 
eonsonant with sonant have that degree of difficulty 
which we call impossibility (this is only a matter of 
degree); and nothing is more frequent in all language 

' See the author’s “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” second series 
(1874), where many of the questions concerning the alphabet are more 
fully discussed. 
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than the interchange of surd and sonant utterance- 
There is also a more general movement here: since the 
sonant elements in connected speech are (including the 
vowels) much more numerous than the surd, the gen¬ 
eral weight of the assimilative force is in the direction 
of sonancy, and surds are converted into sonants more 
often than the reverse. 

There is a degree of assimilation effected in vowels 
by the consonants with which they come into imme¬ 
diate connection; yet the cases are rather sporadic and 
often doubtful. The influence of vbwels on other 
vowels, even when separated from them by conso¬ 
nants, is more marked, and leads to some important 
classes of phenomena. The difference between mm 
and men is ultimately due only to the former presence 
of an i-vowel in the plural ending, which colored by 
anticipation the preceding vowel: in Icelandic, the 
effect is still plainly illustrated in the forms degi and 
dogum from dagr. In the Scythian languages, on the 
other hand, it is the final vowel of the base which 
assimilates that of the following suffices, as will be 
noted hereafter (chapter xii.). 

Though assimilation is the leading principle in the 
mutual adjustment of sounds, its opposite, dissimilation, 
is not altogether unknown, as the close recurrence of 
two acts of the same organs is felt as burdensome, and 
avoided by the alteration of one of them. 

Not only the parts of the same words, in their com¬ 
bination, but also separate words, in their collocation, 
affect one another; and the influence expresses itself 
particularly in their final elements. There are various 
circumstances which help to condition this- In our 
own and the majority of other families of speech, the 
formative or less indispensahle element comes last^ and 
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is the one least efficiently conserved by the sense of its 
importance. Moreover, all experience shows that an 
“open syllable/’ one ending with an open or vowel 
sound, is easier, more “natural” to the organs, than a 
closed one, ending with a consonant. A mute, indeed, 
is hardly audible as final, unless the contact is broken 
again with a puff of flatus; and something of the same 
disability clings also to the other consonants. The dif¬ 
ficulty is one which English-epeakers can hardly realize, 
since they allow freely every consonant in their alpha¬ 
bet (with the accidental exception of the sA-sound) at 
the end of a word, or of a syllable, before another con¬ 
sonant ; but the Polynesian dialects, for example, ad¬ 
mit no groups of consonants anywhere, and end every 
word with a vowel; the literary Chinese has no final 
consonant except a nasal; the Greek, none save v, a, p 
(^3 t) ; the Sanskrit allows only about half a dozen, 
and almost never a group of more than one; the Italian 
rarely has any final consonant; the Trench silences, as 
a rule, all save G,f, Z, r; the German tolerates no final 
sonant mutes: and so on. 

But the principle of ease does not find its sole exer¬ 
cise in the work of assimilation. Nothing is more fre¬ 
quent than for a language to take a dislike, as it were, 
to some particular sound or class of sounds, and to get 
rid of it by conversion into something else. Ve found 
an example of this above in the old English A-sound of 
etc. Most of the tongues of our family have cast 
out the ancient aspirate mutes, changing them to simple 
mutes or to spirants. The Greek early rejected the 
y-Bound, and then the w: the latter, as the “ digamma,” 
just prolonging its existence into the historical period. 
Curious caprices, discordances between different lan¬ 
guages as to their predilections and aversions, come 
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abundantly to light in this department of phonetic 
change. Yet more exceptional and puzzling are the 
cases of interchange between two sounds: for exam¬ 
ple, the Armenian mutual exchange of surd and sonant 
[Dihrm for Tigranes^ and so on): to which the cock¬ 
ney confusion of w and and of the presence and 
absence of an initial A, furnishes a familiar, if undig¬ 
nified, parallel. And of a comparative difficulty which 
is at least as the square of the number of elements in¬ 
volved is ^^Grimm^s Law’’ of permutation of mutes, 
illustrated above (p. 57). Phonetic science is not yet 
far enough advanced to deal successfully with facts like 
this; no attempted explanation of the particular phe¬ 
nomenon in question does much more than ignore its 
real difficulties. 

It must be carefully noted, indeed, that the reach of 
phonetics, its power to penetrate to the heart of its 
facts and account for them, is only limited. There is 
always one element in linguistic change which refuses 
scipntific treatment: namely, the action of the human 
will. The work is all done by human beings, adapting 
means to ends, under the impulse of motives and the 
giiid:m--c of habits which are the resultant of causes so 
multifarious and obscure that they elude recognition 
and defy estimate. The phonetist is never able to put 
himself in an d priori position; his business is only to 
note the facts, to determine the relation between the 
later and the earlier, and to account for the change as 
well as he can, showing of what tendencies, in which of 
their forms, it may be accounted the result. The real 
effective reason of a given phonetic change is that a 
community, which might have chosen otherwise, willed 
it to be thus; showing thereby the predominance of 
this or that one among the motives which a careful 
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induction from tlie facts of miiversal langiuigo proves 
to govern men in this department of their action. 

The tendency of phonetic change is so decidedly 
toward the ahhreviation and mutilation of words and 
forms that it has been, suitably enough, termed pho¬ 
netic decay.” Under the impulse to ease, the compo¬ 
nent elements of speech are first unified, then unbuilt 
and destroyed. It is the processes of combination (to 
be treated of in the seventh chapter) that open a wide 
field for the action of the tendency; if language had 
always remained in its original simple state, the sphere 
of change would have been a greatly restricted one, and 
t]ie effects far less comparable to decay. 

Before quitting the subject of changes of external 
form, we must give a moment’s attention to a class of 
changes which bear a very different chai’actor, although 
their cause has its points of analogy with those which 
we have been considering: the class, namely, of which 
we found instances in our modern eaT8 and fared (p. 
38), as compared with the earlier ear and fdr. When 
phonetic corruption has disguised too much, or has 
swept away, the characteristics of a form, so that it 
becomes an exceptional or anomalous case, there is 
an inclination to remodel it on a prevailing norm. The 
greater mass of cases exerts an' assimilative influence 
upon the smaller. Or, we may say, it is a case of men¬ 
tal economy: an avoidance of the effort of memory in¬ 
volved in remembering exceptions and observing them 
accurately in practice. The formal distinction of plu¬ 
ral from singular was one which our language was 
never minded to give up. Of all the plural signs, the 
one which had the most distinctive character was 5. 
"IChe attention of the language-users became centred 
upon this as an affix by which the plural modification 
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of sense was made, and they proceeded to apply it in 
words where it had not before been used; and the 
movement, once started, gathered force in its progress, 
until it swept in nearly aU the nouns of the language. 
So with the verb. By the numerical predominance of 
forms like h'oei from Ime, the addition of a a! got itself 
more conspicuously associated with the designation of 
past time; and men began to overlook the eases which 
by right of former usage ought to be made exceptions. 
Considerable numbers of verbs, in the middle age of 
our tongue, thus changed, hke fan^ their old mode of 
conjugation for a new. But the tendency is ever at 
work, and on a small scale as well as a large; and, of 
course, especially among those^whose acquisition of their 
language has not been made complete and accurate. 
Children, above all others, are all the time bhmdering 
in this direction—saying gooier and ladder, mms and 
foots, good and oomed, even Irang and thmk —and 
items of such products creep not seldom into culti¬ 
vated speech. Its was made in this way, in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; we have gained thus 
the doubles comparatives hss&r and worser; many are 
led to say plead (like read) instead of pleaded, and 
even to fabricate such unsupported anomalies as proven 
for proved, ioid the principle is often appealed to iu 
explaining the processes of earlier l.nigiiiigo-ttiaking. 
The force of analogy is, in fact, one of the most potent 
in all language-history; as it makes whole classes of 
forms, so it has power to change their limits. 
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Wide reach and variety of this change; underlying principles: looseness 
of tie between word and meaning; principle of economy; class- 
names and proper names, f^nstrations: the and their kin. 
Eestriction of general terms to specific use; extension of specific 
terms to wider use. Figurative extension; illustrations, hd^ etc.; 
forgetfulness of derivation, Growth of intellectual vocabulary from 
physical terms; of means of formal expression from material terms; 
auxiliaries, formal parts of speech; phrases. 

i 

W'E come next to consider the other grand depart 
ment of change in the existing material of lntignag('- 
namely, that of the inner content or meaning of words. 
This is jnst as vast a subject as the preceding; and, if 
possihle, even more irreducible in its immensity and in 
finite variety to the dimensions of a chapter. The pro¬ 
cesses of phonetic change have been worked out with 
great industry hy numerous students of language and 
brought into order and system, and the comparatively 
restricted and sensible movements of the organs of 
speech investigated in order to form a concrete basis for 
their explanation; but no one has ever attempted to 
dassify the processes of signifi.cant change, and the 
movements of the human mind ipider the variety of 
circumstances defy cataloguing. Yet we may hope 
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within reasonable space to lay out at least tlie founda¬ 
tions of the subject, and to trace some of the chief 
directions of movement. 

It has been already pointed out that the separate 
possibility of external and internal change rests upon 
the nature of the tie, as a merely extraneous and unes¬ 
sential one, which connects the meaning of a word with 
its form. Were the case otherwise, the two kinds of 
change would be mutually dependent and inseparable ; 
as it is, each runs its own course and is determined by 
its own causes; even though the history of the two 
may often touch, or go on for a time in close connec¬ 
tion. We also saw that words were assigned to their 
specific uses (so far as it is possible to trace their his¬ 
tory) each at some definite ^me in the past, and for 
reasons which were satisfactory to the nomenclators, 
though they did not make the name either a definition 
or a description of the conception; and that the name, 
once given, formed a new and closer tie with the thing 
named than with its own etymological ancestor. We 
took as illustration of this the word lishqpy originally 
simply ^ overseer; ’ claiming that it was only a speci¬ 
men of the way things ih go on in language. It 

is just so, for example, with priest, formerly wpec- 
/SvTepo 9 , lu'Ctobytcr, elder, literally ^ older person; ^ so 
with voUcme, though no longer ^rolled,’ as when the 
name was given; with looh, though not now a block of 
^ beech’-wood; paper, now made of other mate¬ 
rial ikm papi/rus with gazette, which has ceased to be 
sold for a Yenetian ^ penny; ’ with bomk, which has in¬ 
finitely outgrown the simple ‘ bench ’ of the money¬ 
changer in the market-place, while the bcmkrupt has 
vastly worse trials to endure than having his ‘bench 
broken;’ with candidate, though one in such a posi- 
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tion is no longer expected to te ^dressed in white 
with eojp^per and mmlin^ which come now from other 
qnarters than Cyprus and Mosul; with iMnatio^ even if 
we discredit the moon’s iniuence on the disorder; with 
Indian^ though the error of the Spanish navigators, 
who thought they had discovered Hhe Indies’ in 
America, was detected a good while ago—and so on in¬ 
definitely. 

We may see in all this something of the same prin¬ 
ciple of ease or economy which we found to underlie 
the changes of fotm. Were it altogether as easy, when 
the shape of one’s conception alters a little, or more 
than a little, to fling away its old name and make a new 
one; were it as easy, when a new conception presents 
itself, to give it an appellation before unheard-of, as to 
stretch a familiar term a little to cover it, then might 
there perhaps be no such thing as significant change in 
human speech; as it is, the old material of language is 
constantly suffering extension and transferral to new 
uses, obstructed by no too intrusive sense of original 
meaning. Again, in virtue of the same principle, onr 
words are, almost universally, class-names. There is, 
if narrowly enough regarded, a degree of indlvidiialily 
about every being, thing, act, quality, which would jus¬ 
tify it in laying claim to a separate appellation; hut 
language would be utterly unmanageable if it were 
made np of such appellations; and, in practice, having 
named an individnal thing, we apply the same name to 
whatever other things are enough like it to form a class 
with it. And thus, as we noted in the second chapter, 
the acquisition of language is the adoption of certain 
classifications; herein consists a large share of its value 
as a means of training. The classes, to be sure, are of 
very different extent: there are even some—as 
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moon^ Gody world —^whicli have a natural restriction to a 
single member. Then, again, there are classes of which 
the indiyidiials in their separateness rise to such impor¬ 
tance for us that we give each in addition a name be¬ 
longing to it as an individual only, or a “ proper name,” 
as we call it: such are the persons of our community, 
our pet animals, streets, towns, and other localities, the 
planets, months, week-days, and the like. In this class- 
use is an additional facilitation of significant change; 
for every class is liable to revision, in consequence of 
increased knowledge, keener insighlf, and consequent 
change of criteria. 

We shall best establish these fundamental princi¬ 
ples, and win of a classification for the 

modes of change, by i-l nn Iiig over a series of illustra¬ 
tions. 

In the olden time, certain heavenly bodies which, as 
they circled daily about the earth from east to west, 
had also a slower and more irregular movement in the 
opposite direction among their fellows, were by a little 
community in the eastern Mediterranean called plm^- 
tesy because the word in their language meant ^wan¬ 
derer.’ From their use, we imported it into our own 
tongue in the form mutilated in shape and hav¬ 

ing no etymological connection with any other of our 
words. The class included the sun and moon not one 
whit less than Jupiter and Mars; it did not include the 
earth. But within two or three centuries past, we have 
acquired new knowledge which has led us to alter this 
classification, and give a new value to its nomenclature. 
We see now that, in a truer sense, the sun is not a 
planet, hut that the earth is one; and ^l<md fias been 
changed to mean, not a ^wandering star’ as viewed 
from earth, hut a body that moves abqqt^l central sum 
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The moon is no longer precisely a planet, l)nt a second¬ 
ary planet, a satellite. Having thus altered the concep¬ 
tion designated hy moon^ we are ready, when the tele¬ 
scope discloses to ns like satellites of other planets, to 
convert this uniq[ue appellation into a class-name, call¬ 
ing them all alike moons. So also with sun: having 
fonnd that the snn is essentially akin with the fixed 
stars rather than with the planets, we put him into the 
linguistic class of fixed stars, or we call the fixed stars 
sims. 

The class of planets is one of those already referred 
to, of which each separate member calls for an indi¬ 
vidual designation, or ‘‘proper name.’’ Apart from 
the sun and moon, however, they did not so impress 
the popular mind as to recfeive popular titles, and it feh 
to the learned, the astronomo-astrologers, to christen 
them. These, though they did their work reflectively, 
were not altogether arbitrary in their selection; they 
took the names of gods, since Sun and Moon were al¬ 
ready names of gods as well as of luminaries; and they 
distributed the names—Jupiter, Satuni, Mercury, Mars, 
Venus—^under the guidance of motives which we can 
at least in part recognize; Mercury, for example, the 
swift messenger of the divinities, had the most rapidly 
moving and changeful of the class called after him. 
Then, by a like transfer, the alchemists gave the god- 
and planet-name to the most mobile of the metals, 
And now, though the god Mercury is only a memory 
of a state of things long gone by, Merau/ry and 
cwry are still words of familiar use in our vocahul^; 
we even shut up mermry in a tube and bid hin^s 
Jtipiter used to do, go up and down, to tell us what the 
Wjeatker is. Again, the Frenchman calls the middle day 
of Ms week ‘ Mercury’s day ’ {Mefored^^ though with* 
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out l^eing well aware of it, and yet less comprelieiidmg 
why: it is because, in the distribution by the astrologers 
of the hours through the whole week to the planets in 
their order, the first hour of that day fell to the re¬ 
gency of Mercury. Then, once upon a time, these 
Latin day-names were mechanically turned into German 
shape for the use of Germanic peoples, and Mercurii 
dies became Woderds day^ our Wednesday: and so with 
the rest. Certainly a most curious history of transfer, 
which brings out of a series of reflective acts of nomen¬ 
clature made by learned heathen—and not without 
Christian aid, since the planetary day-names would have 
remained to Europe, as to India, a mere astrologers’ 
fancy, but for Christianity and its inheritance of the 
Jewish seven-day period as a leading measure of time— 
a little group of some of the commonest and most truly 
popular terms in our language! The same words, more¬ 
over, have been made to answer other purposes: the 
astrologers held that a person born under the special in¬ 
fluence of a certain planet was characterized by a cor¬ 
responding disposition; and those dispositions we still 
(t 2 X{meTGUTial^ jovial^ satwnme j martial and mnareal^ 
on the other hand, come from the oSice of the divinities 
themselves. 

Again, we use sun and moon to designate ^ day ’ and 
^ month,’ saying so many svm^^ so many moonsP 
Here is simply a striking ellipsis : we mean really so 
many [revolutions of] sun or moon”—counting, how¬ 
ever, the revolutions on different principles; else a Sfum 
would be a ^ year.’ Then months which is only a de¬ 
rivative form of moon^ has been transferred to desig¬ 
nate an arbitrary period of twenty-eight to thirty-one 
days, having nothing whatever to do with the moon’s 
movement. Eurther, a moon (or lu/ni) is in fortification 

' * 6 
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1 crescent-sliaped outwork: an analogy, tkis time, of 
shape merely. If or is it meant to imply that the moon 
LB always, or usually, of this shape; hut only that she 
1b the most conspicuous object in nature that ever as¬ 
sumes the shape. If we want to he more precise, we 
say cr^5ce^^J{-shaped.” Eut here also is an ellipBis, and 
of the most striking kind; for crescent literally means 
simply ^ growing,’ and does not contain eyen a hint of 
the moon. Moreower, the moon does not haye this 
shape all the time she is growing,” hut only at a par¬ 
ticular period, and she has it just as much when decreas* 
ing as when increasing; so that crescent really means 
^ [resembling the moon at a certain stage of her] grow¬ 
ing [as also of her waning].’ It is good English, too, 
to talk of a moon-struck idler as mooning around, al¬ 
though we should indignantly deny the belief in lunar 
influences which suggested the expressions. 

This may seem like an aimless roaming through one 
department of our yocabulary; but its heterogeneons- 
ness is due to the character of the facts with which we 
have to deal, and is an important part of the value of 
the illustration. It is simply impossible to exhaust the 
yariety of significant change in linguistic growth: there 
'is no conceivable direction in which a transfer may not 
he made; there is no assignable distance to which a 
Word may not wander from its primitive meaning. 
There is no such thing as a concise and exhaustive clas-. 
srflcation of such variety; all we can do is to point out 
some of the main divisions, the leading directions in 
which the movement goes on, neglecting the unclassi- 
fled and perhaps in part unclassifiable residue. 

One of the largest classes (already more than once 
hinted at) has a striking example in crescent. Orescent^ 
^ growing,’ is a word of the widest application; a young 
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cliild or tree, an crystal, a new-built fire, a 

reputation, an evolving cosmos, are really as 
much crescent as a young (so, by a figure, we call it) 
moon. To seize upon the word as specific title of tbe 
growing moon, then, is to commit a very bold and ar¬ 
bitrary act of restriction. I>nt the act is also open to 
objection on another side. It takes account of only a 
single, and that a very trivial, characteristic of an object 
which has many others. All we can say in reply is that 
nomenclature is a free and easy process, and that such 
objections count for nothing as against the demands of 
convenient expression. The case was the same with 
Ushop, ^ overseer,’ as we saw above; it was the same 
with green^ ‘ growing; ’ it was the same with planet^ 
‘wanderer.’ It is believed by the etymologists that 
noon itself comes in a similar way from a root mean¬ 
ing ‘ measure; ’ our satellite having been thus desig¬ 
nated, in remote ages, because of her office in measur¬ 
ing the longer intervals of time: so many moonsP 
Certainly, her Latin name luna is for Incna^ and re¬ 
lated with lux^ and so descrihes her simply as a ^ sHner.’ 
And swn goes back, it is believed, to an eq^iiivalent 
source. Comparative philology claims to have shown 
(as will be noticed hereafter) that the earliest appella- 
tions of specific things were in general won in precisely 
this way, the germs of speech being expressions for 
acts and qualities. However that may be, it is certain 
that, through the whole history of language since, the 
method has been in constant use: epithets of things, 
representing some one of their various attributes, be¬ 
come the names of things, through every department 
of nomenclature. Our etymologies are apt to bring ns 
back finally to some so general, comprehensive, colorless 
idea, that we almost wonder how it pan have given 
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birtli to such. BtroBgly-marked progeny. All the varied 
and definite meanings oijpost (to take a further example 
or two) go hack to the sense of ^put^ placed.’ The 
idea of Tolling is specialized into the muster roll and 
the breakfast toU^ the roll of the drum and toUs of 
fat; by a longer routej it comes to us in the form of 
the actor’s rdle ; and a slight addition makes of it oon- 
tfo\ of -which the connection with its original escapes 
all but skilled and curious eyes. 

Another leading principle, of the first order of im¬ 
portance, is somewhat contrary in its effects to that 
which we have been considering : it is the principle of 
extension, as opposed to restriction, of the sphere of 
meaning of a term. A name won by specialization be¬ 
gins an independent career, which ends in its gaining 
the position of head of a tribe. Mr. Miller, named by 
the specializing process from his vocation, becomes tie 
father of a multitude of Millers, so named from their 
relation to him, without the least regard tq their voca¬ 
tions. And he may turn out the founder of a sect, "who 
shall call themselves Millerites after him, and make his 
name as conspicuous an element in the nomenclature of 
theology as is already that of Arius or ISTestorius. The 
iMtterJlies were first named in the species which showed 
itself Jt^^^T’-colored as it flew: the title is extended, 
heedless of the differences of color, to every other kin¬ 
dred species. Our recent examples showed us mn and 
moon made class-names. Crescent develops a group of 
new uses out of the fortuitous presence of the figure 
on the Mohammedan standard, Ho one knows precise¬ 
ly why the rose was so entitled; the botanist has made 
it the type of a whole order of quite diverse plants, 
which he terms rosaceoe^ ^rose-like.’ A great part of 
our acquisitions of hew knowledge go to swell old estab- 
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listed classes, expending ttemselves, so far as language 
is concerned, in tte extension of existing class-names. 
To take an example of the most obvious land: the dis¬ 
covery of every new animal or plant or mineral stretches 
a little not only the scope of those widest terms, but 
also of a whole series of subordinate ones. And some¬ 
times the change rises to conspicuous value. The zo¬ 
ologist’s conception of horse^ for example, has under¬ 
gone no slight modification by the recent discovery in 
the American West of numerous fossil species, of 
greatly varying size and structure. Every exploring 
naturalist, in fact, is all the time illustrating, in an 
openly reflective way, in his naming of species, the two 
principles which direct a great part of the world’s less 
conscious nomenclature. Having in his hands a new 
plant, he at once proceeds to classify it: that is to say, 
to determine of what current class-names it must swell 
the content: he finds it, we will suppose, a plant, and a 
phenogamous, a dicotyledonous, a rose-like plant, and 
finally a fvhus or ^ blackberry.’ But it has peculiarities 
which entitle it to a specific designation ; and this must 
be gained by the other method : the nomenclator selects 
the q^uality which he will describe, and christens it meg- 
aloGarpus^ ^ big-fruited,’ gracili%^ ^ elegant,’ or the like; 
or he gets a hii-'-'i-diMii from the locality, the situation, 
the circumstances of discovery; or he connects it with 
some still more extraneous matter; so, for instance, he 
compliments his friend Smith by naming it SmithU. 

The extension of a name’s application, however, in¬ 
volves a great deal that is far less plain and legitimate 
than all this. 'Not only a true accordance in generic 
character, but relations of an infinitely looser kind, are 
used to tie together the classes that go under one name. 
We saw lately a heathen god, a planet, a metal, a tern- 
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perameiit, and a day of tlie week, all forced into un¬ 
natural union under the title mermnj. Since fruit is 
apt to be green when not fully ripe, green becomes a 
synonym for ^ unripe ’ (and so we can commit the fa¬ 
miliar linguistic paradox that W(35o7<3bcrrie8 are red. when 
they are greeri) ; and then, in less elegant diction, it is 
again shifted to signify ^ immature, not versed in the 
ways of the world.’ Such transfers we are wont to call 
figurative; they rest upon an apprehended analogy 
but one generally so distant, subjective, fanciful, that 
we can hardly rc'garcl it as sufficient to make a connect¬ 
ed class. Instances of this kind lie all about us, in our 
most familiar words; and this department of change is 
of so conspicuous importance in language-history that 
,we must dwell upon it a little longer. Our minds de¬ 
light in the discovery of resemblances, near and remote, 
obvious and obscure, and are always ready to make 
them the foundation of an association that involves the 
addition of a new use to an old name. Thus, not only 
an animal has a but also a pin, a cabbage. A bed 
has one, where the head of its occupant usually lies— 
and it has a foot for the same reason, besides the four’ 
feet it stands on hy another figure, and the six feet it 
measures by yet another. More remarkable still, a river 
has a brndj: its highest point, namely, where it Jiea^ 
among the highlands—and so it has wrms; or, by an¬ 
other figure, TyranoTies^ or, by feeders ; or, by 

another, fifdmtaries; and it has a right and l^itside^ 
and it has a ted^ in which, by an unfortunate mixture 
of metaphors, it runs instead of lying still; and then, 
at the farthest extremity from the head, we find, not its 
foot^ but its mouth. Further, an army, a school, a sect, 
has its head, A class has its head and its tail ^ and so 
has a coin, though in quite a differeut way. A sermon 
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has its heads^ as divided by tbeir different headings; 
and we can beg to be spared anything more on that 
JieadP A sore comes to a head; and so, by one step 
further away from literalness, a conspiracy or other dis¬ 
order in the state, the hody politic, does the same. We 
give a horse his head^ which he had before our dona¬ 
tion ; and then we treat in the same way our passions— 
that is to say, if by their overmastering violence we lose 
our heads. And so on, ad infi^viHon. 

These side or figurative uses of a word do not per¬ 
plex us; they do not even strike us as anything out of 
the way; they are part and parcel of the sphere of ap¬ 
plication of the word. For it is an important item in 
this process of transfer that we gradually lose our sense 
of the figure implied, and come to employ each sign as 
if it had always been the simple and downright repre¬ 
sentative of its idea. Here we see again the willing¬ 
ness, which has been already pointed out, and which is 
essential to the prosperous development of a language, 
to forget the origin of a name when once it is won, to 
let drop the old associations and snggcbtions which be¬ 
longed to it in virtue of its etymology, and invest it 
with'a new set appertaining to its present use. Per¬ 
haps there is in English hardly a more striking example 
of this than our word tutterfiy^ a name of utterly pro¬ 
saic and trivial origin, but which has become truly po¬ 
etic and elegant, as we think in connection with it of 
the beautiful creatures it designates, and not one in a 
thousand has ever had come into his head the idea that 
it literally means ^ a of Ivtier-^olor.^ The relics of 
forgotten derivations, gf faded metaphors, are scattered 
thickly through every part of our vocabulary. It is, to 
our apprehension, in the nature of a word to have its 
figurative as well as its literal uses-and applications; w© 
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inlierited our yocabulary iu that condition; and, loj new 
discoveries of analogies and new transfers of meaning, 
we are all the time adding to the confusion—^if it were 
a confusion. Sometimes the connection between tie 
different senses is obvious on the least reflection; some 
times, again, it is so obscure that we cannot find it, or 
that we conceive it wrongly; ordinarily, we do not con¬ 
cern ourselves about the matter; we use each word as 
we have learned it, leaving to the lexicographer to fol¬ 
low up the ramifications to their source in its primitive 
or etymological meaning. 

A conspicuous branch of the department of figu¬ 
rative transfer, and one of indispensable importance in 
the history of language, is the application of terms hav¬ 
ing a physical, sensible meaning, to the designation of 
intellectual and moral conceptions and their relations. 

' It is almost useless to attempt to illustrate this; the ex¬ 
amples would come crowding in too numerously to be 
dealt with: we will merely notice a few of those wMcb 
happen to he offered iu the preceding paragraph. Per^ 
flex means ^ braid together, intertwine.’ Simfle is 
^ without fold,’ as distinguished from what is douUe^ oi 
‘two-fold;’ iu simflicity and dupliGitij we have a 
moral contrast more distinctly brought to view; OffH 
caMon contains the same root, and denotes an actual 
physical ‘ folding or bending to ’ anything, so as to fit 
it closely; while intimates a ‘folding in.’ Iw 
fortcmt means ‘ carrying within; ’ that is, ‘ having a 
content, not empty,’ Apfh'ekemion signifies literally 
the ‘ taHng hold ’ of a thing. Relation is a ‘ carrying 
back,’ as tfPomfeT is a ‘carrying across’ in Latin, and 
metoflioT nearly the same thing in Greek. To imest is 
to ‘ pnt into clothea; ’ to develop is to ‘ unwrap.’ 
icd is what is found ‘ at the street-crossings; ’ anything 
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is ohious wMch meets us ^ in tlie way/ wliicli ogcws to, 
or ^ runs against ’ us. Derwation involves tlie curious¬ 
ly special idea of drawing off water ^ from tlie bank ’ of 
a Twer^ for irrigation or the like. To suggest is to 
^ carry under,’ or supply, as it were, from beneath, not 
conspicuously—and so on. All these are from the 
Latin part of our language, which furnishes examples 
in the greatest abundance, because our philosophical and 
scientific vocabulary comes mainly from that source; 
but there is plenty like it in the Saxon part also. W^ong 
is ^ wrung ’ or ^ twisted,’ as its opposite right is ^ straight; ’ 
and downright involves the same filgure as ugorigJi% as 
having nothing obliq^ue or indirect about it. A strihing 
example needs no comment. To forget is the opposite 
of to get^ but signifies only a mental loss. We see 
things that never come before our bodily eyes. And 
point out^ let drojp^ follow lay down^ come into the 
Jiead^ out of the way^ are instances of phrases that show 
plainly a similar shift of application. In fact, our 
whole mental and moral vocabulary has been gained 
precisely in this way; the etymologist feels that he has 
not finished tracing out the history of any one of its 
terms until he has hunted it back to the physical con¬ 
ception in which, by the general analogies of language, 
must have had its origin. 

Thus, as the general movement of human knowl¬ 
edge is from the recognition of sensible objects to an 
ever finer analysis of their qualities and determination 
of their relations, and to the apprehension of more rec¬ 
ondite existences, objects of thought, so, as the accom¬ 
paniment and necessary consequence, there is a move¬ 
ment in the whole vocabulary of language from the 
designation of what is coarser, grosser, more material, 
to the designation of what is finer, more abstract and 
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conceptional, more formal. Considered with reference 
to the ends rather than the methods of expressioiij there 
is no grander phenomenon than this in all langnannhi?- 
tory. But the evolution of the intellectual vocabulary 
is only one division of the movement; there is another 
to which a few moments’ attention must be given. ‘ 

We have a verb, bearing the purely formal gram¬ 
matical office of connecting a subject with its prefficate. 
Snch a connective is wanting in many languages, which 
are obliged simply to set the two elements side by side, 
leaving their relation to be supplied by the mind. Its 
is made up of various discordant parts; 
which, however, agree in the quality of derivation from 
roots having a distinct physical meaning: om^ 
come from as^ which signified either ^ breathe’ or ‘sit;’ 
was^ werCj from ms^ ‘ abide; ’ be, been, from IM, 
^grow.’ The French has filled up its scheme of the 
same verb from the Latin stare, ^ stand.’ The develop¬ 
ment of meaning here is analogous with what we have 
been considering, a case of transfer and extension—ex¬ 
tension so wide that it has effaced all that was distinc¬ 
tive in the words; we may call it an attenuation, a fad- 
ing^ut, a complete formalizing, of what was before 
solid, positive, snhstantial. 

The same general connective be, when used with the 
past participle of a transitive verb, becomes anauxil¬ 
iary,” making a whole conjugation of what we call 
passive” forms—‘‘lam loved,” etc.; with a present 
participle, it makes a like scheme of “ continuous ” or 
“ imperfect ” tenses—“ I am loving,” etc. It thus en¬ 
ters just as fully into the service of formal grammatical 
expression as the formative endings of languages of 
other habit than ours. We have many other words of 
which the history and present application are nearly 
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tlie same. There is whicli, from the original physi¬ 
cal notion of ^ set, place,’ has been extended and for¬ 
malized into expressing efficient action of every kind— 
do good, do one’s best, do to death, and so on; and 
which also does service as verbal auxiliary—I do love, 
did I love? etc. Again, the Latin root cap {GO^pere) 
means ^ seize, grasp.’ Its Germanic correspondent is 
M5, in Gothic habcm^ German hdben^ our ham. But 
here the more physical sense of ^ grasp ’ has almost dis¬ 
appeared (we have it in Germ, homdhoibe^ our haft^ the 
part of an instrument that is ^ grasped ’ by the hand); 
in its place has come the more eonceptional one of ^pos¬ 
sess.’ So also with the Latin halere^ the relation of 
^hfeh to capere on the one hand and halm on the other 
is a puzzle to the etymologists. Finally,-this too has 
been turned to use in verbal expression, and by a trans¬ 
fer which, though illustrated in the history of many 
languages, must be called a very remarkable one. Pres¬ 
ent possession often implies past action: hdbeo cultelhjm 
mmutarrij haleo mrgulam Jissam, hdbeo digitam ml- 
nemtum^ possess my knife found (recovered after 
loss), I possess a twig that is split, I have a wounded 
finger: ’ here the several conditions have been preceded 
by the several acts, of finding, splitting, wounding. On 
this absurdly narrow basis is built up the whole im¬ 
mense structure of the perfect’’-tense expression: 
the phrase shifts its centre of gravity from the ex¬ 
pressed condition to the implied antecedent act; and I 
hme found th& Tmife^ idh hale das Messer gefundm^ 
fai trouve le couteaw^ become indicators of a peculiar 
variety of past action contemplated as completed : fur¬ 
ther exam]^e's are the Sanskrit hritavd/n^ ^ [I am] pos¬ 
sessing [something] done,’ i. e. have done;’ and 
Turkish dogd-um^ ^ striking mine,’ i. e. ^ I have struck:.’ 
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The next step is to forget how hme came hy its “ per¬ 
fect ’’ meaningj and to use it with all sorts of "verbs, 
where an etymological analysis would make nonsense: 
as in I hme lost the Tmife^ I Time limd (German and 
French the same); and, in English, even I hau come, 
where the other l.iiigii.iges still say, more properly,^! 
am come.’ 

But the same verb has other auxiliary work to do. 
The phrases haleo virg^ulam ad findendum^ fai me 
verge d fendre^ ioh hale ein Aestohen zu sjoalten^ I ham 
a twig to split {for splitting\ as plainly imply a con¬ 
templated future action. They become formal verbal 
expi^essions when, by a like shift of emphasis and ap¬ 
prehended connection with that noted above, the con¬ 
struction is changed to I have to cut a twig^ and the 
noun is viewed no longer as object of the hoA^e^ but 
rather of the other verb, the infinitive; and yet more 
completely when (again as above) the constimction is so 
extended that we say I have to strike^ I ha/oe to go^ I 
hme to le coA^eful, We thus have a phrase denoting 
obligation to future action, developed out of the same 
expression for ^ seizing ’ which is also used to denote 
past action. The French has gone still further. !Not 
emphasizing, as we do, the idea of obligation, it uses 
the same phrase as simple expression of futurity; and 
more, it combines the auxiliary into one word with the 
other verb— fendrai (for je fendre ai, i. e. fa^ a 
fandre) ; in which no French speaker, unless phfiologi- 
caUy educated, ever recognizes the elements of the com¬ 
bination. 

Once more, the English is peculiar in expressing a 
causative sense by the same agency: I had my horse 
shod^ I will home the looh lov/nd^ point to a different 
aspect of the action, setting it forth as something 
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brought about, though, uot executed, by the actor. It is 
merely a tumiug-up to view of another of the many 
implications involved in the state of possession. 

All our verbal auxiliaries come after a like fashion. 
Behind our Bhobll and wil\ as signs of future action, lies 
a history of transfers and extensions. One step back, 
I shall means ^ I owe, am under obligation; ’ I will^ ^ I 
intend, purpose.’ Both are examples of that important 
little class of Germanic verbs called “ preterito-presen- 
tial,” because (by a change just the opposite of that 
which we noticed above) they have won their present 
meaning through a perfect” one. And shally it is 
claimed, goes back finally to have offended,’ and 
hence ‘ am under penalty; ’ will^ to ^ I have selected ’ 
(yet more primitively, ^ have enclosed or surrounded ’). 
The Greek KeKTrjjxaLj ^ I have acquired ’ (colloquial Eng¬ 
lish, I have go% for ‘ I possess,’ is a parallel here : in¬ 
deed, both Greek and Sanskrit have one of the very 
verbs that compose the Germanic class: Skt. Gr. 
olSa, Goth, wait. Germ, weiss^ ^ I wot or know: ’ liter¬ 
ally, have seen.’ And the Latin famishes a very 
notable parallel to the shifts of construction we Ibave 
been instancing, in its use of the accusative as sub¬ 
ject ” of an infinitive: it all grew out of an inorganic 
extension of such constructions as dioit te errare^ ^ he 
declares you to err.’ Toward this we have in English 
at least a near approach in phrases like for him to err 
is a rare thing,” where we have almost forgotten that 
for logically coimects him with ra/re: to err is a thing 
rare for him.” Another kindred case is the infinitive 
in passive sense in Gennan causative phrases: er liess 
sidi nicht halten^ ^ he did not let himself be held; ’ lit¬ 
erally, ^ did not let [any one] hold him.’ 

This kind of change is by no means limited to ver- 
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■bal constrnctioHS, as a few examples from other parts of 
the grammar will show. In Anglo-Saxon there was no 
such word as o/j as distinguished from off; their sepa¬ 
ration, in form and meaning, is a piece of Tery recent 
word-history. Off is the earlier sense, as the more ma¬ 
terial : though itself, as preposition, a sign of relation, 
and therefore formal as compared with our general yo- 
cabulary. But in of we haye all limited and definable 
relation extinguished; the word is a token of the most 
indefinite appurtenance, the absolute equiyalent of a 
genitiye case-ending, a link between a noun and its 
modifying noun, sign of the adjective relation of one 
noun to another. The French de has a history not un¬ 
like this. Almost as striking an example is our for^ 
originally the same word with fore^ ^ before, in front 
of; ^ in German the word has taken on a threefold form 
for its various offices, in wr^ and the inseparable 
prefix mr —each of more attenuated quality than its 
predecessor. To retains in general its ancient office as 
designating approach ; but as sign of the infinitive” 
it is as purely formal as of itself; in to hme^ for exam¬ 
ple^ W is nothing more than a kind of modern substitute 
for the old ending (m of halom: we have absolutely 
lost from memory its real value, as that of a preposition 
governing a verbal noun. 

But there is another shift of construction lying back 
of the whole class of prepositions. The oldest of them 
were originally—as many of them still continue also 
to be—adverbs, modifiers of verbal action, only aiding 
to determine the noun-case which that action should 
take as its further adjunct. Here is a whole part of 
speech, of an especially formal character, developed from 
those of more material aspect and office. The conjunc¬ 
tions are another case of the same kind, though into 
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tte details of their history we have no time here to en¬ 
ter. And the articleSj sometimes ranked as a separate 
part of speech, are likewise altered and faded words: 
their originals, to be sure, were formal enongh; but 
they are etherealized formals: the definite article is 
a demonstrative, from which the full demonstrative 
force has been withdrawn; the indefinite article comes 
by a similar process of attenuation from the numeral 
^ one,’ 

The great variety and prominent importance of this 
department of change of meaning tempt to protracted 
illustration; afid no brief array of examples can do it 
justice: but we must content ourselves with only one 
more. Alongside the conjunctions, the relative pro¬ 
nouns are by far the most important of the connectives 
by which we bind together separate assertions, making 
a period out of what would otherwise be a loose aggre¬ 
gation of phrases. They are pronouns with conjunctive 
force; they fasten distinctly to their antecedent an as¬ 
sertion which would otherwise be connected with it 
only by implication. There are plenty of in 

tbe world which have no such syntactical apparatus; 
and we, too, could make shift to get on well enough 
without it. To say my friend had had a fever; he 
was not quite recovered ; he was looking pale and ill,” 
is fully sufficient to enable the hearer to combine the 
circumstances in their proper relations. We only put 
into expression the necessarily implied mental act when 
we say my friend, who had had a fever from which 
he was not quite recovered, was looking ill; ” apnd W6 
have no small variety of other ways of putting the 
same thing: “ he was looking ill because (or, for) he 
had had ” etc.; or,, “ my friend, being not yet recov¬ 
ered from a recent fever, was looking ill ; ” and so on. 
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The yarious inodes of statement are deyices for present¬ 
ing to more special attention one and another aspect of 
a fact and its causes; their possibility is an added deco¬ 
ration rather than a substantial resource of speech; they 
serve a rhetorical purpose. But the relatives, yhich, 
though not indispensable, are an agency we could hard¬ 
ly afford to miss, are only a comparatively recent acqui¬ 
sition. They are demonstratives and interrogatives put 
to a new use; i‘m|dnyc(l first with pregnant allusion to 
an antecedent, then gaming such allusion as an essential 
element. The construction was in a forming and doubt¬ 
ful state in our earliest English, and who and which 
won their relative force only considerably later. 

It is by no means only in verbal phrases and other 
examples of the reduction of terms of independent 
meaning to formal value that language exhibits its char¬ 
acteristic tendency toward oblivion of original meaning 
and disregard of c 11 ml oo i ^ concinnity . Most tongues 
are full of idiomatic phrases, which, when we attempt 
to analyze them, are often obscure or meaningless or 
absurd, and which nevertheless constitute no small part 
of &e strength and charm of expression. Take ]plam 
is a fair English example; the same expression in Ger¬ 
man, Platz nehmen^ means ^ sit down,’ while to repre¬ 
sent onr meaning the German says rather Statt 
‘ find stead.’ In French we may instance avoir lem^ 
literally ‘ to have beautiful,’ used to intimate the use¬ 
lessness of an action: il a tea'll s^excuser^ ‘ he tries in 
vain to excuse himself;’ or en vouloi/r^ literally ^wish 
about it,’ hut meaniug ‘ bear a grudge.’ And between 
the three equivalent expressions there is, il y a, liter¬ 
ally ^ it has there,’ and es gil% ^ it gives,’ it is hard to 
choose the one which implies the most curious twist 
of meaning. The very abundance and heterogeneous- 
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ness of tlie material here discourage more extended 
iEustration. 

It is, as has been already said, impossible to exhaust 
the variety of significant change in hngnistic growth. 
Whole volumes, full of interest and instruction, have 
been produced upon this subject alone; and if our ob¬ 
ject were general interest and instruction, we shoidd 
not quit the theme here. We should dwell, for in¬ 
stance, upon the curious fate which, while some words 
fade to the thinnest skeleton, almost shadow, of sub¬ 
stantial value, crowds others with pi.. nny and force 

—like home, comfort, toot (literally ‘ touch ’), taste, hu¬ 
mor (‘ moisture ’); upon the contrast between words 
which from a low or an iadiSerent origin rise to dig¬ 
nity, and those which from a respectable origin sink 
into contempt (we had above, p. 40, an example of both 
these changes in the same word, our Tcnight and the 
German Tcneoht ); between words which become so con¬ 
ventionally inexpressive that we seek for newer and 
more positive phraseology, and those which, dealing 
with delicate subjects, become too directly suggestive, 
and are replaced in refined usage by others which hint 
more remotely at the intended sense; between words 
which for no assignable reason become the fashion, and 
others which as causelessly come to he looked askance 
at and avoided. Some of these cases will call for re¬ 
mark farther on, in other connections: for the present 
we must be satisfied with having noticed at least the 
principal tendencies, those which have most influence 
on the growth of language.. 
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Loss of words; its causes; obsolescent and obsolete words. Loss of 
meanings. Loss of grammatical forms and the distinctions conveyed 
by them; examples; excess of this loss in English. 


We sm above (m tbe tbird chapter) that loss' of 
■what had constituted the material of a Lui^'iuige was an 
appreciable element in that constant change and devel¬ 
opment which we called its growth. Even such a pro¬ 
cess of subtraction is fairly enough to he reckoned as a 
part of growth; jnst as the growth of organic beings 
consists in removal as well as in resnpply. And onr 
preliminary illustrations showed ns that the loss miglit 
consist either in the disappearance of complete words 
from a vocabulary, or in the disappearance of the signs 
of grammatical distinction. 

The reduction of a vocabulary by loss of its words 
is a matter so simple that we shall not need to spend 
much time upou it. 

As all the items of a given language are kept in ex¬ 
istence only by being taught and learned, it is evident 
, enough that the cessation of this | -ri >i ('ss., f tradition ■with 
regard to ajny item will bring about its annihilation. 
Existence, in speech, is use; and disuse is destruction. 
Whatever leads to disuse leads to loss; and there is 
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nothing else that can have that effect. And there are, 
accord iiiglj, two principal ways in which loss can occur. 

In the first place, the disappearance from before the 
attention of a community of the conceptions designated 
hy certain words occasions the disappearance of those 
words, n anything that people once thought and 
talked about comes to concern them no longer, its 
phraseology goes into obliyion—^unless, of course, it be 
preserved, as a memory of the past, by so'me of those 
means which culture supplies. It has been so, for ex- 
ample, with the old heathen religion of our Germanic 
ancestors. Once, the names of Thor and Woden, of 
Tuis and Freya, and the rest of them, were as common 
on English lips as those of Christ and the Yirgin Mary, 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, are nowadays; hut, save for 
their fortuitous and generally unrecognized retention in 
the names of the days of the week, they have become 
extinct in the speech of common life, and are known 
only to curious students of antiquity. The same thing 
is true of a host of words belonging to the vocabulary 
of the ancient arts and sciences, the ancient institntions 
and customs. The technical terms of chivalry mostly 
fell out as those of modern warfare came in 5 those of 
astrology, as this was crowded from existence hy as¬ 
tronomical science. Only, we have here and there, not 
always consciously, in our present speech, reminiscences 
of the old order of things, in the shape of words trans¬ 
ferred to new uses. Even so common and indispensa¬ 
ble a term as influence is said to be of astrological ori¬ 
gin, denoting in its early use only the hearing of the 
heavenly bodies on human affairs ] disaster is etymo¬ 
logically a mishap due to a baleful stellar' aspect; and 
we have already noted jovial^ saturnine^ as 

names for dispositions that were regarded as produced 
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'hj the inflicenee of planets. In like inanner, part of 
the vocabulary of ha-wking, when that mode of secur¬ 
ing game went out of nsej was transferred to the new 
apparatus: as an especially noticeable instance, mmht 
was the name of a certain small hawk. 

But, in the second place, words are crowded out of 
use, and so out of life, by the coming into use of other 
words which mean the same thing, and which for some 
cause, definable or not, win the popular favor, and sup¬ 
plant their predecessors. Of this process we found 
examples in our specimen-passage: the honest Saxon 
derivatives or compounds Smlend^ o'este-dceg, leofnmg- 
cnihtas.^ are replaced in our usage by the outlandish 
terms SamoTy sablathy discijphy and have themselves 
di^appo<ji\d. And this is hut a specimen of a process 
of wide reach and abundant results in English. In con¬ 
sequence of the Norman conquest, a considerable body 
of French words was poured in upon our l:mL;*ii.i;jr, and 
gradually accepted and put to service as an integral part 
of it. To jio small degree, indeed, as a direct enrich¬ 
ment of English speech, by furnishing expression for 
new ideas, or French synonyms for Saxon words, each 
useful in its own style and connection: like Irotherly 
mdfrat^nalysutl(mdisih rndforsigThy forgive mipwr- 
don^ rat and decay, hiie and colory ^stench and odor,foT& 
sight 2 i-Dd joronoideTice, But to a considerable extent also 
there was an over-enrichment, which the ro(|iiir('iricjits 
of practical use did not justify; and the intrusion of 
the new caused an extrusion of the old. Thus a host 
of Saxon words gave place to subatitntes of foreign 
origin: nothing would he easier than to add to the 
examples given above numberless others, like wcmhop^ 
displaced by de^ah*, ayenbite by remorsBy mwit hy 
conscience, and so on. 
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'Sot is it by foreign importation alone that words of 
natiye growth become superfluous, and are dropped out 
of a language. There are cases in abundance of a 
word’s simply going out of fashion, becoming obso¬ 
lescent and then obsolete, by an act of supersession at¬ 
tributable only to what we call chance or caprice. We 
baye one or two fair examples of it in our specimen- 
passage, as already pointed out (pp. 39, 43): namely 
fdr and sdtk In Anglo-Saxon, the verb fairm^ ‘ fare,’ 
was in frequent and familiar use in the simple sense of 
‘go’ or ‘pass.’ GAn^ ^go,’ was also good English, with 
its irregular preterit eode^ ‘went;’ likewise gmgcm^ 
‘gang,’ with geng^ ‘ganged; ’ and wendan^ ‘turn, wend,’ 
with wende^ ‘turned, went.’ Out of this, as it was 
found, somewhat wasteful provision of words for 
‘going,’ our later English has made arbitrary selec¬ 
tion of go and wen% dropping the rest—or else, as in 
the case of fare^ restricting them to special uses. In 
a similar way, eguus has gone out of use as name for 
‘horse’ in all the descendants of the Latin, and has 
been replaced by caballm^ which was originally a word 
of inferior dignity, like our nag; although, in rlJraht/, 
etc., it has since come to honor enough: so magnus has 
been superseded by gmndis^ mAjoulGher by lellus ; and 
so, in French, wipes has been given up for renmd^ 
which is the German JEteinhaT% a proper name, by 
which a fox was at one time popularly called, much as 
we call a dog “ Tray.” It may even happen that an 
important word dies out, without provision of any full 
substitute: so the Anglo-Saxon weorthan^ corresponding 
to the Grerman werden^ ‘ become.’ Doubtless the trans¬ 
fer to its present meaning of iecorm (literally ‘ come by, 
get at, get’) caused the oblivion of the older and more 
legitimate synonym; and with this went the possibility 
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of STicli distinctions as tlie German makes abundantly 
by means of warden: especially^ that of tbe true passive 
es wird gebroehen^ ^ it is getting broken/ i. e. ‘ is under¬ 
going fracture/ as against ^5^ gelrocTten^ 4t is broken,’ 
i. e. ^has undergone fracture;’ whence, further, the 
necessity for suck awkward, but naturally formed and 
really unavoidable phrases as it is being broken. 

By these means, there is in every language a certain 
amount of obsolescent material, in various stages: some 
words that are only unusual, or restricted to particular 
phrases (like steady in im stead alone); some that belong 
to a particular style, archaic or poetical; some that have 
become strange and unintelligible to ordinary speakers, 
though formerly in every-day use; some that survive 
only in local dialects. And the older recprds of any 
tongue, if preserved, show words in greater or less num¬ 
ber that are gone past recovery. 

It is hardly ncccbsary even to spend, in passing, a sin¬ 
gle word upon the somewhat analogous loss, by words 
and phrases, of their old meanings, although this may 
also involve, in its manner and degree, a reduction of 
the resources of expression. The examples of transfer 
of meaning given in the last chapter have shown also 
sufficiently that the process is not always, though it may 
be usually, an addition of new meanings without an 
abandonment of the old. It may be, too, that the sub¬ 
stantial sense of a word remains to it, while its acces¬ 
sory suggestiveness is altered; so when Milton speaks 
of ladies who from their eyes rain imfiaenoe^^ we miss 
the whole poetic significance of the line if we do not 
know the astrological allusion it involves. In readmg 
older authors, we are constantly liable to this loss or 
misunderstanding, often skimming a mere surface com- 
prehension off that which has a profound meaning, or 
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deluding ourselves witli a belief that we understand 
where the real sense escapes us. 

A subject of greater consequence and deeper reach 
in is the loss of old distinctions of 

grammatical form. Of this, our illustrative sentence 
brought to light several striking examples, already 
briefly noticed by us. By the wearing off, under the 
prevalent phonetic tendency, of the old inflnitive end¬ 
ing m (Middle English and German 6n\ our infinitive 
as a verbal form is no longer different from the root of 
verbal inflection. And yet we do not fail to appreciate 
distinctly enough the idea of the form, and have even 
(as we saw) fabricated a new sign as a kind of substi¬ 
tute for the obliterated suflGix. Again, having lost all 
such signs of plurality as the final oti of ongunnoTi^ we 
no longer ^lisl■illgui^ll the plural of a verbal tense for¬ 
mally from the singular except in am and are^ w(u and 
were: yet here, also, the difference made by ns between 
singular and plural nouns and pronouns, scantily supple¬ 
mented by the absence of a personal ending in they love 
as compared with he loves^ seems still to keep up in full 
life the old distinction. The se and thd, however, as 
singular and plural respectively, and the former of them 
as specifically masculine (the feminine was seo, and the 
neuter thcel\ are examples of a class of grammatical dis¬ 
tinctions which have gone by the board, swept clean 
away, so that .we have forgotten that they ever existed: 
namely, the variation of an adjective word for gender 
and number and case. The Anglo-Saxon adjective had 
a fuller inflection than the German, almost as full a one 
as the Greek or Latin; it even had a double one, defi¬ 
nite and indefinite, like the German; and the language 
still retained the old system of concord, of formal cor¬ 
respondence between a substantive and its qualifier or 
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representative, which, founded on the original identity 
of siihstantive and adjective, is one of the glories of a 
completely inflective language; hut since we have lost 
it, we have never thought of missing or regreliing it; 
and no one of us would be easy to convince that, when 
we say good men^ there would be anything gained by 
giving the word good a different form from that which 
it has in good mm. And yet less, from that which it 
has in good women, i'or the distinctions of gender 
have been extirpated even in our nouns. To us, the 
name or appellation of a person is masculine or f eminme 
only according as the person is male or female; and of 
sex in the lower animals we make very small account; 
while our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were as much under 
the dominion of that old artificial grammatical distinc¬ 
tion of all the objects of thought as masculine, feminine, 
and neuter, on a basis only in small part coinciding with 
actual sex, as are the Grermans now, or as were the 
Q-reeks and Latins of old: it was one of the original 
and characteristic features of that language from which 
all these, and most of the other tongues of Europe, are 
descended. The French has suffered the same loss only 
partially, having saved the distinction of masculine from 
feminine, but confounded neuter and masculine together 
by the obliteration of their respective marks of differ¬ 
ence. But also the old scheme of cases in our nouns 
has become a wreck and a remnant, although the dis¬ 
tinctions on which it is founded are just as necessary 
a part of language as ever. The English has no dative, 
and no accusative except in a few pronouns (Am, them^ 
whom^ etc.); the French is still poorer, having not even 
a possessive; although it makes in a few pronominal 
words a somewhat evanescent distinction of subject and 
object. We have also nearly parted with onr suhjunc- 
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tive, wHch in German is as ricli in forms as is the 
mdicative. 

The English is, in truth, of all the languages of its 
kmdred, the one which most remarkably illustrates that 
mode of linguistic change consisting in the loss of for¬ 
mal grammatical distinction by synthetic means; there 
is no other known tongue which, from having been so 
rich in them, has become so poor; none which has so 
nearly stripped its root-syllables of the apparatus of suf¬ 
fixes with which they were formerly clothed, and left 
them monosyllabic. All this has come about mainly 
through the instrumentality of the tendency to ease and 
abbreviation, a tendency which in this department of its 
working, especially, makes truly for decay; the conserv¬ 
ative force, the strictness of traditional transmission, has 
not been sufficient to resist its inroads. Much of the 
loss has been the work of the last few centuries; and 
there is no difficulty in pointing out causes which have 
at least quickened it. When men learn a strange lan- 
guage, by a practical process, they are apt especially to 
make bad work with its endings; if they get the body 
of the word, its main significant part, intelligibly cor¬ 
rect, they will be content to leave the relations to be 
understood from the connection. This was what helped 
the decay of the Latin tongue, and its reduction, in the 
mouths of Italians, Celts, Iberians, and others, into the 
corrupted and abbreviated shape of the modern Eomanic 
dialects; and the irruption into England of the French- 
speaking Normans, and their fusion with the jStoon- 
speaking English, added an appreciable element of 
force to a tendency which was perhaps already Suffi¬ 
ciently marked in the later Anglo-Saxon. 

But it is only in degree that the English differs 
herein from the other languages of its family, and frcun 
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tliose of other families. The tendency to 
for ease, for economy of effort in expression, is a imi. 
versal and a blind one; destruction lies everywhere in 
its path. The same process which, by a disguising 
fusion and integration of elements once independent, 
makes a word or form, goes straight on to its'contrac¬ 
tion and mutilation—and in early language as certainly, 
though not necessarily so rapidly, as in later. There is 
believed to be hardly anything, if anything at all, ear¬ 
lier in the structure of our language than the first-per¬ 
sonal endings, mi in the singular, mdsi in the plural. 
Tet these are already economized alterations of some¬ 
thing still more primitive; the especially, so 

changed that the comparative philologists dispute as 
to its derivation. All that we have left of either of 
them in English is the solitary of am (for m-m). 
And every language related with- ours has something of 
the same loss to show; and like losses in every other 
department of inflection and of derivation. 

The forms, even of the richest known 1 iii-ii.ig( ^ 
embody and bring to distinct consciousness only a small 
part of the infinity of relations which subsist among 
the objects of thought, and which the mind impliedly 
recognizes, even when it does not direct attention to 
them by expression. JSTot one of those which are ex¬ 
pressed, any more than those which have not found em¬ 
bodiment, is absolutely essential to successful speech. 
"When it has attained expression, the mind which con¬ 
templates it is not dependent upon its audible sign, hut 
may even be made carelessly secure by this, and, while 
realizing the idea, permit itself to drop the sign as not 
indispensable. But we may note for our consolation 
that, unless a people is undergoing actual 
in quantity and quality of mental work, it does not 
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lose what it once possessed in the way of inflectional 
apparatus without providing some other and on the 
whole equivalent means of expression. The style of 
expression may become very much changed^ without 
any real loss of expressiveness. The downfaU of the 
case-system was accompanied by the uprise of the class 
of prepositions; the loss of pronominal elements in the 
form of personal endings led only to their more extend¬ 
ed use as independent words; the impoverishment of 
the scheme of moods and tenses was compensated by 
the introduction of a rich apparatus of auxiliaries, capa¬ 
ble of expressing nearly all the old distinctions, along 
with a host of new ones. 

This brings us, however, as we have already been 
repeatedly brought, to face 'the remaining department 
of change of language—^namely, the addition of new 
resources of expression; and to that we now turn. 
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Special importance of this mode of linguistic change; objects attained by 
it. These objects partly gained without external additions; enrich 
ment, definition, multiplication of meaning in old words. ProTision 
of new styles of expression. External additions; borrowing fiom 
other languages; its kind and degree; excess of it in English. In- 
vention of new words; onomatopoeia. New words made by combina¬ 
tion of old ones; production of forms by this method; its wide read 
and importance; internal formative changes really the result of ex¬ 
ternal additions. Differentiation of the form of a word in different 
uses. Multiplication of the uses of a word by derivative apparatus; 
conversion of one part of speech into another. 

In our examinatioii of the methods of change or 
growti in language, we have finally to consider the Bnb- 
jeet of aeqnisition of new material, of the means where¬ 
by the waste incident to phonetic decay is made up, and 
expression for new thought and knowledge provided. 
These means have been already in part set forth or 
alluded toj for all the modes of linguistic growth bo 
intertwine and interact that it is impossible to discnss 
any one of them, however succinctly, without taking 
more or less account of the others. 

This last mode of change, it mJ^he remarked in 
introduction, constitutes in a higher and more essential 
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sense ttan any of the others the growth of language, 
and ought to bring most distinctly to light the forces 
actually concerned in that growth. 

The general object attained by additions to langimgo 
is obviously the extension and the improvement of ex¬ 
pression, supply of representative signs for new knowl¬ 
edge, amendment in the representation of old knowl¬ 
edge. But, as we must first observe, these ends are to 
no small extent gained without any apparent change in 
language. In part, by new syntactical combinations of 
the old materials of speech, by putting together old 
words into new sentences: and this is plainly a depart¬ 
ment of the use of language by which great results are 
won; hosts of new cognitions and deductions are thus 
provided for. And yet, this work cannot go on without 
more or less affecting the inner content of the terms we 
use, changing the limits and even the whole character 
of the conceptions which they represent. If, for exam¬ 
ple, we say the sun rises, shedding light and heat on 
the earth,’’ the sentence is one which (or its eq[uivalent 
in other languages) might have been uttered, so far as 
concerns the items of which it is made up, at any time 
since the infancy of speech and knowledge: but how 
different the real meaning which it stands for as em¬ 
ployed by us, and by a modern boor or an ancient sage! 
Bise to us, as applied to the sun, is only a concession to 
appearances; we do not care to take the trouble to say 
that the earth has been rolling over till now our spot 
of it comes within reach of the sun’s rays; and as to 
rising and fallmg^ it is only since iN'ewton discovered 
the great cosmic law of graTitaiion that we really know 
what the words denote. It is a much shorter time since 
we learned that Ught and heat are modes of motion of 
matter, apprehended by certain effects which they pro- 
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duce OR our sensitive organization. And tte transfor¬ 
mation wMcli mn and ewrth have undergone in our 
minds needs no more than an allusion. The example 
is, no doubt, an extreme one; yet it is a perfectly fair, 
even normal, illustration of what becomes in speech of 
one most important part of the new knowledge we 
acquire. This kind of change is ever operating like a 
ferment through the whole material of language, incor¬ 
porating without outward show the changed apprehen¬ 
sions, the clearer cognitions, the sharpened distinctions, 
which are the result of gradual intellectual growth. It 
is, as we have called it before, the mind of the com¬ 
munity aU the time at work beneath the framework of 
its old language, improving its instruments of expres¬ 
sion by adapting them to new uses. 

In fact, all the ground over which we went in the 
fifth chapter, treating the alterations of meaning as in¬ 
dividual changes, of various kind and direction, we 
might properly enough here go over iigaiii, having in 
'vdew the purposes which the changes are made to sub- 
serva That, however, would take too much time; and 
we must content ourselves with briefly pointing out cer¬ 
tain aspects of the subject. 

How great, iu the first place, is the sum of enrich- 
Tmki of language by this means, may be seen by ob¬ 
serving the variety of meanings belonging to our words. 
If each of them were like a scientific term, limited to a 
definite class of strictly similar things, the number 
which the cultivated speaker now uses would he very 
far from answering his purposes. Eut it is the cus¬ 
tomary office of a word to cover, not a point, but a 
tentory, and a territory that is irregular, heterogene- 
and variable. A certain noted 'English lexicog- 
raphir IlioiigM he had performed a great feat when he 
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had reduced the uses of good to forty varietieSj besides 
au insoluble residue of a dozen or two of phrases; and, 
though we need not accept all Ms distinctions as valu¬ 
able, their number at any rate indicates a real condition 
of things. No student who remembers his occasional 
despair as (in early stages of his studies) he has glanced 
oyer the lists of meanings of Greek and Latin words in 
Ms dictionaries, trying to find the one that fitted the case 
in hand, will question that foreign words, at any rate, 
have a perplexing variety of signification; but the case 
is precisely the same with the foreigner who uses an 
English dictionary. It is the duty of the competent 
Ic'.iM-igT.iphrr, in any language, to reduce the apparent 
confusion to order by discovering the nucleus, the natu¬ 
ral etymological meaning from which all the rest have 
come by change and transfer, and by drawing out the 
others in proper relation to their original and to one an¬ 
other, so as to suggest the tie of association by which each 
was added to the rest—^if he do not find (as is not very 
rarely the fact) that the tie is doubtful or undiscoverable. 
If we were to count in our words only those degrees of 
difference of meaning for which in other cases separate 
provision of expression is made, the 100,000 English 
words would doubtless he found equivalent to a million 
or two. As an extreme example of what this mode of 
enrichment can do, there is in existence one highly cul¬ 
tivated tongue, the Chinese, all the growth of which 
has had to be by differentiation of meaning, since it re¬ 
jects all external additions; and it has only about 1,500 
words: what a host of discordant and hardly connect¬ 
able meanings each word is compelled to hear may be 
easily imagined. 

The particular mode of transfer by which new ex¬ 
pression is most abundantly won is the figurative (as set 
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fortli and illustrated in tlie last chapter but one). But, 
rich as are its contributions to the absolute needs of ex 
pression, especially in the department of intellectual 
and relational language, they are by no means limited 
to that. The mind not only has a wonderful facility iu 
catching resemblances and turning them to account, but 
it taies a real creative pleasure in the exercise, and de¬ 
rives from it desirable variety and liveliness of style. 
The power is strikingly illustrated in the case of men 
whose hfe-occupations run in restricted lines, and who 
have little general culture; when they come to talk 
upon matters less familiar, they see constant analogies 
' between these and their staple subjects of thought, and 
their discourse is redolent of the “ shop.” So especially 
the sailor talks as if all the world were a ship, and with 
a piquancy and raciness which, as illustrated in the nau¬ 
tical stories, is full of charm to us land-lubbers; and 
many a term or phrase of this origin has passed into 
our general English tongue. And if we would see how 
far the phraseology of the mine and the card-table can 
be made to go in figurative substitution for ordinary 
speech, we may read, in Mark Twain’s E-ui-binL; It” 
(chap, xlvii.), that amusing (and, in this aspect, instruc¬ 
tive) account of the interview between the preacher and 
the gambler who wants to get his late exemplary part¬ 
ner decently buried, Eor a more dignified example, 
tjake the constant recurrence of the Yedic poets to the 
cattle-yard and the pasture for the staple of their com¬ 
parisons, and for the snggestion of many a term used 
^ter, without any sense of a figure involved in it, to 
expre® human conditions. So far as this is odd or un¬ 
dignified, it forms the largest element of what we call 
^ slang,” and we frown upon it; and,, properly enough; 
yet is only fjie excess and abuse of a tendency 
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wMcIl is wholly legitimatej and of the highest value, in 
the history of speech. It seeks relief from the often 
conventionality, even insipidity, of words 
worn out by the use of persons who have put neither 
knowledge nor feeling into them, and which seem inca¬ 
pable of expressing anything that is real. In the exu¬ 
berance of mental activity, and the natural delight of 
l.iii'jii.im III iling, slang is a necessary evil; and there 
are grades and uses of slang whose charm no one need 
be ashamed to feel and confess; it is like reading a nar¬ 
rative in a series of rude but telling pictures, instead of 
in words. 

A meaningless conventionality, to be sure, has also 
its special uses, as in the forms of social intercourse, 
where we are sometimes called upon to disguise instead 
of disclosing our thoughts by speech. To take an ex¬ 
ample or two of the simplest kind—we say “ how do you 
do ? ” to an acquaintance, but should feel imposed upon 
if he answered by detailing all the symptoms of his 
health; we begin a letter to one whom we really detest 
with my dear sir,” and at the end declare ourselves his 
“obedient servant,” though we should resent a single 
word from him which bore the semblance of a command. 
And so in many other cases: to devise more sincere 
phrases would seem blunt and odd, an unbecoming in¬ 
trusion of our personality. Then, again, there are sub¬ 
jects of decency or delicacy, with reference to which we 
have to pick our expressions very carefully, if we would 
not offend or disgust. It is one of the most striking 
illastrations possible of the dominion which words have 
won over our thoughts, that we will tolerate iu indirect, 
figurative, merely suggestive expression what would be 
repulsive in direct statement. Here, by an effect con¬ 
trary to that which we noticed above, a term, perhaps 
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■becomes after a time, by freq[iient use, too directly sig- 
nificaut, and we bave to devise a new one, less lively. 

Tbns, independently of any marked increase of 
knowledge and multiplication of conceptions, as well as 
in connection with this, the instrument of expression is 
continually undergoing alteration for the better, by be¬ 
ing applied to more varied and defter modes of use. 
The same methods of increase serve both the one pur¬ 
pose and the other. We have perhaps already giyen 
sufficient attention, in the fifth chapter, to that most 
general and grandest of movements of signification, 
which carries words over from a more material and sub¬ 
stantial value toward one that is more conceptual and 
formal, in its two departments of the making of intel¬ 
lectual expression and the production of form-words— 
in the former, turning more to the uses of new thought; 
in the latter, more toward the completion of the ex¬ 
pression of old thought; and we may proceed to take 
up the other and more conspicuous part of growth, con¬ 
sisting in external additions to language, the accession 
of new words to the vocabulary. 

And we may best begin with that particular mode 
of external increase which is the most extraneous of all 
—namely, the bringing into a language of words bor¬ 
rowed out of other languages. Borrowing, in greater 
or less degree, is well-nigh universally resorted to; there 
is hardly a dialect in the world, of which the speakers 
ever come in contact with those of another dialect^ 
which has not taken something ont of that other. What 
comes most easily after this fashion is names for articles 
Wid institutions of foreign growth, which, on making 
tJwir acquaintance, and deeming them worthy of intro- 
dr adoption, we often find it convenient to call 
pf ftd given them hy their former possessors. 
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So the lamna is a tropical fruit, with its own tropical 
title; and the nations of continental Europe mostly call 
mma^ for the same reason, the fruit for which we have 
chosen to provide the more native appellation of 
a^^le-A. e. such an apple as, judging from its cones, a 
pine might bear if it tried to be an apple-tree. So also 
with the institution of the of which the Polyne¬ 
sian name has fairly won a place in more than one 
European tongue. A language like ours—since we 
come in contact with nearly aU. the nations of the world, 
and draw in to ourselves whatever we find of theirs that 
can he made useful to ns, and since even our culture de¬ 
rives from various sources—comes to contain specimens 
from dialects of very diverse origin. Thus, we have 
religious words from the Hebrew, as salbath^ serajyh^ 
jMlee; certain old-style scientific terms from the 
Arabic, as algebra^ alkali^ zenith^ cipher^ besides a con¬ 
siderable heterogeneous list, like Umori, sugar (ultimate¬ 
ly Sanskrit), sherbet^ magazme ; from the Persian, cara¬ 
van^ chess^ shawl^ and even a word which has won so 
familiar and varied use as chedk ; from Hindi, calico 
and chintz, ^puncK and toddy; from Chinese, tea and 
nankeen y from American Indian languages, cam^oe and 
moccasin, guano mA.potato, sachem and caucus. Some 
of these are specimens out of tolerably long lists; and 
there are yet longer from sundry of the modern Euro¬ 
pean laiiguagos, as the Spanish and Italian. All to¬ 
gether, they do not make up any considerable propor¬ 
tion of English speech; but they have for us a high 
theoretical importance, as casting light upon the general 
process of names-giving, of which we shall treat more 
particularly in the next chapter. It is by no process of 
organic growth, assuredly, that we put a certain title 
upon a certain thing because some far-off community, of 
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wMcTi we kaow little mi for wHck we care less, gave 
it tliat title; yet this makes, when once in use, jiist as 
good English as the words that belong to the very old¬ 
est Saxon families, or that “came in with the Con¬ 
queror.” 

This last expression, however, reminds ns that there 
is another kind and rate of borrowing in which our lan¬ 
guage indulges, more or less in common with others. 
All the leading nations of Europe have received their 
culture and their religion, directly or indirectly, from 
Greece and Eome. Some of them, indeed—as the vari¬ 
ous tribes of Italy, the Celts of Gaul, the Oeltiberians of 
the Spanish peninsula—^took so much from Eome that, 
along with the rest, they accepted also her speech, in 
mass, and now talk a nearly pure Latinic dialect. With 
the others, there followed only a result akin with that 
which we have been noticing above; in connection with 
new ideas and institutions, they took the names by 
whidh these were known to their more original possess¬ 
ors. Thus there came to he numerous Latin and Greek 
words in the Germanic, the Slavonic, and the Celtic 
tongues. Not a few of them occur in the oldest Anglo- 
Saxon ; and they abound in the German vocabulary, 
even in those parts of it which have an original aspect. 
The dependence of Europe on the classical sources for 
knowledge, arts, and sciences, continued long. Latin 
was everywhere read and written hy the learned, almost 
as the only language worthy of such high uses; and 
even now its study is a pervading element in education. 
This kept fuUy alive Hie habit of resorting to the stores 
of Latin expression to satisfy all those needs of the 
fetened which the more regular growth of the popular 
tejpec^h did not supply, Li a certain way, it was easier 
modem tongues which are themselves derived 
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from the latin to do this than for others; hut we must 
not estimate their advantage too highly, observing how- 
little we ourselves borrow from the Anglo-Saxon, or 
from any other Germanic language. The Latin and 
Greek alone have occupied such a position that all Eu¬ 
rope could resort to them for the enrichment of its mul¬ 
tifarious speech. In other parts of the world, other 
languages have stood in a like place. To the scores of 
tribes and nations of discordant speech in India, the 
Sanskrit has long been the sacred and literary dialect, 
and its Hteratiire the fountain of higher thought and 
knowledge; and all the cultivated tongues of modern 
India have come to be full of Sanskrit words, as the 
European tongues are of Latin. The Persians, a thou¬ 
sand years and more ago, were forced to receive a new 
religion and constitution at the hands of their Arab con¬ 
querors, and modern Persian is almost more Arabic 
than Persian. The Turks burst into Persia as a wild 
uncultivated horde, with nearly everything to learn save 
war and plunder; and their present written style is 
more crowded with Persian and Arabic than the most 
extreme Johnsonese with Latin. The Japanese made 
themselves, fifteen centuries since, the pupils of the 
Chinese; and they have absorbed the Chinese vocabu¬ 
lary almost bodily into their own language. 

The English, then, is not at all peculiar in its bor¬ 
rowing freely from other tongues to enrich its vocabu¬ 
lary ; it is merely peculiar among European languages 
for the extent of its borrowing from tongues only re¬ 
motely akin with itself. A trustworthy estimate of the 
derivation of the words found in our great dictionaries 
makes nearly five sevenths of them to be of classic®! 
derivation, and only about two sevenths native Ger¬ 
manic : the sum of derivatives from other quarters—* 
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only a ithonsand or two—^being of no account in euch 
an estimate. Of course, tlie words do not enter into 
tlie ordinary combinations of practical use in any such 
proportion as tHs, because our commonest terms, tbe 
bulk of tbe material of ordinary speech and nearly aU 
its macMnery, are Germanic. In the list of words used 
by Milton, for example, full two thirds are classical; 
but in a page anywhere of Milton’s poetry the classical 
element is only ten to thirty per cent.; and even in 
Johnson’s style its proportion is but little greater. 

For this preponderance, in one aspect, of the bor¬ 


rowed material in English speech, there are easily as¬ 
signable reasons. The Horman invasion, leading to a 
long antagonism and final fusion of a Fn ii.-li 
with a Saxon-speaking race, brought in by violence, as 
it were, a great store of French words, of Latin origin, 
and thus made it comparatively easy to bring in without 
violence a great many more. And the deadening of the 
native processes of composition and derivation and in¬ 
flection, caused in part by the same great historical 
event, made the language more incapable of meeting 
out of its own resources any great call for new expres¬ 
sion. So, when the pressing exigencies of the last cen¬ 
tury or two, almost unexampled in their urgcMicy, arose, 
me resource of borrowing, already much availed of, was 
^wn u^n almost to excess. When a community is 
vi^ q^etly on, with no marked accumulation of the 
trmts of mental activity, ruminating its old conceptions 
and slowly ^borating new, the purely natural increase, 
Foeee^slowly and unconsciously from the great body 
rf ^eater^ will be likely to serve all needs. But when 
^ art and philosophy are maHng rapid ad- 
w^ new branches of knowledge are spiinging 
*^^®^>^<»lliagfor a whole vocabulary 
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of new terms^ when infinite numbers of new facts and 
aew objects are coming to notice, then the natiye modes 
of growth, of even the most fertile language, will be 
taxed beyond their capacity to provide a nomenclature 
for all. The call is in very great part for technical vo¬ 
cabularies, words for learned use; and the learned find 
what they want most conveniently in the learned lan¬ 
guages. They gain in addition the practical advantage 
that all the inheritors and continuers of a common civ¬ 
ilization thus possess something like a common dialect, 
in which to denominate those conceptions in which they 
have a joint interest closer than that which they have 
with the mass of their countrymen. Our five sevenths 
of classical material are mainly words of learned use 
only, which the young child does not acq^uire in order 
to “speak English,” and which the uneducated man 
never learns; a host of them are of rare occurrence 
even in books. But any one of them may come, under 
the conditions of practical life, to be as familiar as 
material of less artificial origin: cases of this kind are 
gas^ Thursday and its kin, dahlia^petroleurrh^telegrajpli^ 
jghtogm^h. 

There are degrees of kind as well as of extent in 
the process of borrowing. What is most easily taken 
out of the stores of one language to be added to those of 
another is the names and epithets of things, nouns and 
adjectives; verbs, much less easily; particles, hardly 
at all; apparatus of derivation, prefixes and suffixes, 
very sparingly; and apparatus of inflection, endings of 
declension and conjugation, least of all. Even English 
is nearly unmixed in its grammar; its articulating parts, 
the elements that bind ideas together and show their 
relations, that make sentences, are almost exclusively of 
Anglo-Saxon ori^in^ for roas9n,j3ptwitlistaudin^ 
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than any other. It is the composition of words, the 
putting two independent elements together to form, a 
single designation. Our illustrative passage furnished 
us one or two examples of it: namely, reste-dceg^ ‘ rest- 
day,’ and leoTning~Grbihtas^ ‘ learning-knights,’ i. e. ^ pu¬ 
pils.’ Such a word is logically an abbreviated descrip¬ 
tive phrase, with the signs .of relation, the ordinary 
inflections or connectives, omitted; the two main ideas 
are put side by side, and the mind left to infer their re¬ 
lation to one another from the known circumstances of 
the case. It is so far an abnegation, for the sake of 
brevity and convenience, of the advantages of a lan¬ 
guage which has formative elements and form-words. 
The undefined relation may be of every variety: thus, 
a headache is a pain m the head; a head-dress^ a dress 
for the head; a headland^ a point of land comparable 
to a head; a headsmcm, a man for cutting off heads; 
headway^ motion in the direction of the head (of any 
animal but man); thus, also, a steamboat is a boat pro¬ 
pelled by the force of steam; a railroad or railway is 
a road land with rails; a buttercup or butterfly is a cup 
or fly having the color of butter: and so forth. Such 
a word, again, is formally characterized by a unity of 
accent; this is the chief outer sign of combination, 
binding the word together—although it is not enough 
of itself to make a compound; else the man and haA}e 
gone and shall go and their like would be compounds 
also. hTothing is simpler or more common than for a 
language to form such compounds. Tet their frequency 
is very different in different languages: the Sanskrit 
abuses the liberty of making them; the Greek, the 
Latin, the German, are examples of tongues which use 
them abundantly, yet with wise moderation; the Erendh 
has most nearly lost the power of their production. 
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Thoiigli in English they are far from being as mnner- 
ous as in Grerman, our speech is pretty full of them; 
the words quoted above may serve as examples of ^ what 
is done in this way to increase the resources of expres¬ 
sion. How ready the language-users are to forget the 
source of the compound, to lose the separate impression 
of its constituent words, to use it as a unitary sign for 
the conception to wliich it is attached, and then to dis¬ 
guise and integrate it by phonetic change, has been al¬ 
ready pointed out, and need not be here further dwelt 
on or exemplified. But a most important department 
of its action is in a direction which calls for a little ad¬ 
ditional illnstration. 

Among the many adjectives which we sometimes 
combine with nouns to form compound adjectives, there 
are those which, in virtue of their meaning and conse¬ 
quent wide applicability, we use with special frequency, 
forming considerable classes of compounds with a com¬ 
mon final element. A typical instance is full, German 
twilj which is added to nouns enough, and in a suffi¬ 
ciently general sense, to he made a kind of suffix, its 
own specific force being lost: dutiful and 
we equivalent to duteous and fLenteous, Its opposite 
is lem, German los; not our adjective less, but, as the 
German indicates and as the older forms of our lan¬ 
guage prove, hose; here the originally independent 
word has been so disguised by phonetic change as to 
have become absolutely an adjective suffix. Hy (of godly, 
howidy, etc.) has been already fully enough explained 
(p. 41), as coming, by a different sort of phonetic change, 
ftom And a certain case-form of this compounded 
adj«!fave, we saw, was by a change of office converted 
a n^ly universal adverbial suffix: thus, truly, 
The French adverbial ending ment is in 
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like manlier from the Latin ablative mente: grmde- 
^ grandly,’ is by origin grandi mente^ ‘ with great 
mind.’ Onr some in wholesome (G-erman sam in heil- 
sam) is altered from older sam^ and identical with same 
in the sense of ^ like.’ There are nonn-f orming suffixes, 
also, which own a like origin. The plainest cases among 
them, perhaps, are shijp^ German sehaft, in lordship, 
herrsohaft, and their like; and dom^ German in 

Ungdowhy wisdom^ honigthurrij weisthum: the former 
comes from sha'pe^ the latter from doom. We have 
glanced above at a case or two of verbal tense-making 
after the same fashion. The don of hyngredon (plural 
of hjugrede^ p. 42) was in Gothic dMum^ an evident 
auxiliary, onr did^ which, at a time very early in the 
common history of the Germanic dialects (for it is 
found in them all, though not in any even of their 
nearest relatives), was added to some verbal word to 
make a verbal form, with the final result that the two 
became fused together into one, even as we now add it 
to a verbal word, the infinitive, to make a verbal phrase, 
Ido hve^ I did love^ only without fusion. Quite par¬ 
allel with this is the fusion of the present of the verb ^ to 
have’ with the infinitive in the Eomanic langii.igt-s, to 
make their modern future, as donneT-a% ^ I shall give,’ 
when compared with our verbal phrase I hme to gwe^ 
its unfused equivalent. Abundant traces of the same 
sort of composition, fusion, and resultmg production of 
a new verbal form, are to be seen in the Latin, whose 
imperfect in Icmp^ future in and perfect in m or 
are generally acknowledged to contain as their endings 
certain forms of the verb which in our language is the 
substantive verb to he. And even the Greek and San¬ 
skrit have like compound forms to show, of earlier and 
later date: one, the future in Skt. sydm% Gr. cm, is 
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belieyed to go back to the primitive period of linguis- 
tie growth in our family of languages. 

These are some of the plainest among the numerous 
exaraples which might he brought forward, going to 
diow that suffixes of derivation and inflection are made 
out of independent words, which, first entering into 
union with other words by the ordinary process of com¬ 
position, then gradually lose their independent charac¬ 
ter, and finally come to be, in a more or less mutilated 
and disguised form, mere subordinate elements, or in¬ 
dicators of relation, in more elaborate structures. Tlie 
auxiliary processes of oblivion and attenuation and 
transfer of meaning, and of disguise and abbreviatiou 
of form, are simply the same here as in all the other 
eases we have treated; they are essential parts of the 
making of forms; for so long as the independent word, 
in its individual shape and nicMinng,is |dniil\ n . .m.'IiI-i.I 
in the (X)mhiiLation, so long does this remain a compound 
rather than a form: our/t^Z, for example (G-erman voU)y 
is not so truly a suffix as ly (ZioA), because the indepeu- 
dent adjective is too apparent in it; a disguising altera¬ 
tion is needed to help make an aflix—a formative ele- 
menV’ as it is properly termed, in distinction from the 
radical element,” the root or base, or the crude-form, 
to which it is appended. 

Ifow it is by no means all, or even the largest part, 
of oar existing formative elements, suffixes of deriva 
liott and inflection, of which the origin in this method 
can he actually proved; and if we are to believe noth¬ 
ing respecting language which does not rest on positive 
evidence, we shall never make the principle of combi* 
go far toward explaining the growth of language. 
But it would he higffiy unreasonable to demand every* 
such proof. The disguising effect of the two 
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principles of change wMcli bear their part in every new 
fomation is such that after a time we may be able only 
to guessj or not even that, at its origin. Ve could not 
explain the ly from modern English alone; we could 
not be certain as to the d of loved without the help of 
the Gothic; nor as to the cro) of the Greet future with¬ 
out the Sanskrit. Every period of linguistic life, with 
its«I'li't mllv of form and meaning, 

wipes out a part of the intermediates which connect a 
derived element with its original. There are a plenty 
of items of word-formation in even the modem Ro¬ 
manic languages which completely elude explanation. 
Mere absence of evidence, then, will not in the least 
justify us in assuming the genesis of an obscure form 
to be of a wholly different character from that which is 
obvious or demonstrable in other forms. The presump¬ 
tion is wholly in favor of the accordance of the one 
with the other; it can only be repelled by direct and 
convincing evidence. And, in actual fact, linguistic 
study does not bring to light any such evidence; its' 
trustworthy results go rather to prove that the combi¬ 
nation of independent element with element has been 
from the beginning, in the languages of our family, the 
fertile and the sufficient method of new external growth, 
has furnished the needed supply of fresh material, which 
then, under the action of the other processes, has been 
applied fo meet the needs of expression. We shafl 
have, by and by, to review in brief the history of early 
development of these languages, as explained by the 
comparative upon the principle here stated. 

But a part of onr forms, derivative and inflectional, 
appear to be made by internal modification rather than 
external (addition. We* say l>oy and loys^ indeed, but we' 
also say man and mm j we say love and* loved^ but also 
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fead mdifead; and tlien there is that wide-rcaelnng and 
most important phenomenon in Germanic language, 
the Tariation of radical yowel, in large classes of words 
like sing^ sang^ sung^ and song; like l)reah^ Irohe^ and 
Ireaeh; like Und^ lound^ lond^ and land. The Greet 
has a kindred hut less conspicuous change in a consider¬ 
able body of verbs and verbal derivatives like Xdirta, 
€KvTTQV,'XbjOLTra; like TpeTrco, erpairov, TiTpo(j)aj rpeirro^ 
rpdfjT'rj^i Tp6Tro<;; etc. These are'seeming violations of 
the principle of new growth by external additioUj by 
combination; if, however, they can be shown to be, 
after all, its results, they will rather lend it a strong 
support. 

Let us begin with read read, as the most recent and 
the plainest case. In the Anglo-Saxon, this verb and 
the little class that go like it had no such difference of 
vowel between present and preterit; and they had in 
the preterit the same added ending as other regular ” 
or new verbs: the forms were r(Bdan^ ^ read,’ mdde^ 

^ read.’ But here came in the phonetic principle of easy 
utterance; the penult of roedde had a long vowel be¬ 
fore a doubled consonant; it was lightened by shorten¬ 
ing the vowel—proceeding so customary in all Ger¬ 
manic speech that it has led to the frequent orthographic 
device of marking a vowel as short by doubling the con¬ 
sonant after it. When, then, in the further course of 
abbreviation, by loss of final vowels, both forms were 
reduced to monosyllables, the double pronunciation of 
the final consonant was lost, and the difference of vow- 
els was left alone to mark the difference of tense. The 
case is, on the one hand, analogous with learn loft^ fed 
etc., where there is a shortening of the vowel for 
a like caua^y the occurrence of two consonants after it, 
but where the consonant group has heen preserved; 
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attdj on the other hand, it is analogous "with set^;put^ and 
tieir lite, which have also lost their preterit ending, 
t)Tit, having a short vowel in the present, never estab¬ 
lished a difference between the two tenses, and so have 
the same form in both. The distinction of read read^ 
lead Ud^ etc., is thus a mere phonetic accident; a final 
turning to account, for the purposes of grammatical ex¬ 
pression, of a difference which arose secondarily, as the 
unforeseen consequence of an external addition, when 
that addition had been lost by phonetic decay. Such 
a distinction is wont to be termed inorganic,” as dis¬ 
tinguished from one like loved from love^ which answers 
just the purpose for which it was at first intended. 

As for man men^ that is a case of what in Grerman 
is termed umlaut^ or modification of vowel,” a phe¬ 
nomenon of wide range in Germanic language, but of 
which the results are reduced almost to a minimum in 
English. It was originally the alteration of an cj^-sound 
to an ^-sound by the assimilating influence of a f ollow- 
iug i (see above, p. 71): a change, therefore, which de¬ 
pended on the character of the case-ending, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the distinction of plural 
from singular; it was even the fact in Anglo-Saxon 
that one of the singular eases (dative) had and two of 
the plural cases (genitive and dative) had a. But, after 
exercising their assimilative influence, the endings were 
lost (like the second d which had shortened the long 
vowel of read ); and the dative and genitive (plural) 
were lost as separate forms; and so man and men were 
left to stand over against one another as singular and 
plural. And because this difference of vowel was suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish the two numbers, linguistic usage 
did not go on, as in a multitude of other cases (e. g. in 
ea/re for eo/r: see p. 38), to add an s for th^ same pur- 
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pose. Here, again, is an application to the purposes of 
grammatical distinction of a difference wMcli was acci¬ 
dental, inorganic, in its origin. 

To enter into a full discussion and explanation of 
the remaining case, the ablaut^ or -variation of radical 
Yowel, in hind^ bounds ba/nd^ bond^ and their like, would 
take a great deal more time than we can afford to it, 
and would bring up some obscure and difficult points, 
as to which the opinions of investigators are still at 
variance. But we should find in it nothing different, as 
regards the essential principles involved, from what the 
other two examples have furnished ns. The preterit, 
the participle, the derivative noun, had originally their 
external formative elements—the first its reduplication, 
as in carho cecmi, rpeTrco rirpocpa, haldan haikaldi 
the other two their endings of derivation—^there was 
no difference of vowel. And when the difference first 
appeared, it was not significant, any more than that of 
fdt from fed, of (German) manner from mann; it 
was d.eveloped under purely euphonic influences; it 
involve in its various manifestations, the weakening 
of an origittal a-sovnd, the strengthening of an i or 
t^Bound when accented, and a fusion of the preterit re¬ 
duplication with the root. There is nothing here to 
call for the admission of an exception to the general 
rule that, in our languages, forms are made by an exter¬ 
nal accretion of elements which were at first indepen¬ 
dent words. 

The fact, however, is here brought to light, and con¬ 
stitutes an addition of some importance to the means 
of enrichment of language, that accidental differences 
ire seized upon and turned to account by being put to 
Vw A word thus, as it were, divides into two or 
each of which then leads an independent hfe. 
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Some notable examples of tlxis we have seen already: 
the Anglo-Saxon an has become in English the numeral 
one and the article (m or a ; of has become off and of; 
also and as^ like German also and als^ are representa¬ 
tives of one original; so fore and for^ like German 
m\fnf^ mr ; through and thorough are a very pecuhar 
divorcementj with accompanying conversion of an ad¬ 
verb into an adjective; outer and utter are two sides of 
one word and one idea; conduct and conduct are speci¬ 
mens of a large class of conpletSj distinguished by ac¬ 
cent alone; minute and minute (minit) are a convenient 
distinctioiij which we might wish we had also for the 
two uses of second; and genteel^ gentle^ and gentile are 
ah alike the Latin gentilis^ and in their variety of mean¬ 
ing, as well as in their common derivation from a root 
signifying simply ^ to be horn/ are a striking example 
of the possibilities of hnguistic mutation. 

The method of growth out of the native resources 
of a language, by putting its materials together into new 
combinations, and so making new names for things, and 
sometimes new forms, is of com^se one of much slower 
operation than the importation of learned and technical 
terms from abroad, especially when this is ptshed to 
such an extreme as in our speech. Above all, in the 
maMng of forms, its progress is almost insensibly grad¬ 
ual, and its results are few. It cannot well take less 
than generations to pass an element originally indepen¬ 
dent through those changes of shape and meaning 
which it must undergo in order to become a suffix. As 
a set-off against this, to be sure^ the results, once at¬ 
tained, are of very ’a I-b- .ii'pli' .ili.ti,. When, for exam¬ 
ple, did is worked down into a preterit ending, we ap¬ 
ply it to make past tenses for all our new verbs, however 
many they inay be; and there are few adjectives in the 
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language wHch may not form their r-orrospou.linjr ad. 
Yerh with ly^ little as most of them would endure com¬ 
position with like. But if we take into consideration 
the whole long course of life of a language, extending 
through thousands of years, and also the sum of human 
languages in all parts of the world, few of which, com¬ 
paratively, are placed in circumstances to derive mucli 
advantage from borrowing, it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. It is capable of providing, along with variation 
of meaning, and variation of form under phonetic 
change, all the new material which is needed for the 
ordinary development of expression; it is also able, 
with the same help, to transform by degrees the gram¬ 
matical character of a language, adding new distinctions, 
and supplying the place of those that are lost hy the 
wearing-out processes. 

In connection with this, we have to note one more 
important department of the means of enrichment of a 
language: namely, the capacity, belonging to every 
tongue that has any share of an inflective character, of 
multiplying the applicahilities, and so the usefulness, of 
its- material, new or old, hy adding formative elements 
to it, hy putting it throngh the processes of inflection 
and derivation. By no means all the formative apparar 
tns which a language possesses can be turned to use in 
this way; the English distinctions, for example, of he 
and him and they and them^ of man and men^ of gm 
and gave^ of sit and set^ of true and truths of land and 
landsca^e^ though inflective, are dead, and we can no 
longer make new forms hy their help. Bnt to .iny noiin 
which we import we may add an s for the possos^ivo 
Aud plural, as Msgra^hs • from any verb we can make 
a little scheme of inflectional forms, as telegfa^hest^ teU- 
§ti$phBy tdegrajphed (pret. and part.), telegTajpJii/ng (part. 
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and infin.). Then we have onr suffixes for turning a 
EOim into an adjective, as telegrdjpMc; a nnmher of 
these, as ful^ less^ ous^ ish^ are still sufficiently alive 
to admit of practical application. Then, besides that 
we can turn any adjective, on occasion, into a noun—as 
the good, the and the true —^we have a suffix 

mse, of very wide applicability, for abstracts. And the 
Ig will convert almost any adjective into an adverb, as 
tdegTa{phiGally. The verb, too, has its instruments of 
mutation: fJfgrujdt, for instance, makes telegrajjher 
and telegraphist and telegraphy. And, on the other 
hand, there are means of turning nouns and adjectives 
into verbs: we say harden and roughen^ and revolution- 
m and demoralize, and so on. This last is in all lan¬ 
guages the principal means whereby the stock of verbal 
expression is increased, and new starting-points are ob¬ 
tained for further development: such “ denominative ” 
verbs, as they are called, abound in every member of 
our family, in every period of its history. All depends 
upon the power which language has of treating its stock 
of formative elements in the same way as its more ma¬ 
terial elements. Let a certain mo.dificatory syllable, 
however reduced to formative value, once come to occur 
in forms enough to get itself distinctly associated in the 
nodnds of speakers with a certain modification of mean¬ 
ing, and it is further applied when that modification 
needs to be expressed, just as naturally as a connective 
or an auxiliary is similarly used. A notable example of 
how an element of extraneous origin can come into a 
language, ai^d by slow extension finally work its way up 
to such a use, is afforded by ize and ism and ist, which, 
though ultimately of Greek origin, and imported by us 
through the Trench, have made themselves part of our 
living apparatus of derivation, and are even abused, in 
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a half-artificial and affected way, hy low speakers and 
writers, to the formation of such monstrosities as walk 
ist^ hcm-Guttist 

It is of high importance, if we would understand 
the structure of any language, to distinguish its living 
apparatus of inflection and derivation from that whicli 
is only recognizable in its older words as having been 
formerly alive. And it is in great part by the deaden¬ 
ing of such means of multiplication of expression that 
a language like oul’s gains its peculiar character, as 
a prevailingly analytical speech. Each tongue has its 
own way in this regard: the Erench is poorer even 
than English in apparatus of derivation; the Slavonic 
tongues, as the Russian, are vastly richer than either 
Germanic or Romanic. 

The English retains a peculiar relic of its former 
capacities as an inflective language, in its power to turn 
one part of speech directly into another, without using 
any external sign of the transfer. The tongues of our 
family had in old time a formal means of making “ de¬ 
nominative’^ verbs out of nouns and adjectives; we 
have maioly worn out and lost the means, hut we make 
the verbs almost more freely than ever: thus, to Jmi 
an army, to foot a stocking, to hand a plate, to toe a 
mark, tcxmm^Z a command, to eye a foe, to look a pas¬ 
senger, to dhmr a candidate, to table a resolution, to 
stms a martyr, to an enemy: and so on indefi¬ 
nitely. The examples show that the relation of the 
action to the conception expressed by the noun is of the 
greatest possible variety, determined in each case only 
by ite known conditions, as apprehended by the miud 
of ^p^ker and hearer. An equally peculiar capacity is 
of traBsmuting without ceremony a noun into an 
thus we mf dr gaM watch,, while the French- 
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man must say ^ a watch, of gold/ and tlie German ^ a 
golden watch/ or else, by actual composition, ^ a gold- 
watch ; ^ so also, a steam mill, as against the French ^ a 
mill by steam ’ and the German ^ a steam-mill; ’ so a 
China rose; and so on. This comes from a relaxation 
of the bonds of composition; the division, as it were, 
of a loose compound like goldmine into its parts, and 
an attribution to the name itself in separate use of an 
office rightfully belonging to it only when it loses its in¬ 
dependence by union with another. This changeableness 
of office is something very different from the original 
indefiniteness of iminflected languages. Our apprehen¬ 
sion of the different office of verb, noun, and adjective 
is kept clear enough by the numerous words which have 
only one and not another of these characters; we pre¬ 
serve the distinction even after abarxh^ning its sign; and 
thus have by inheritance more of the power of increas¬ 
ing the resources of expression than makes any outward 
show in our language. 
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Beview of the processes of change; their contribution to name-makijig. 
Degrees of reflectiveness in name-making. Antecedence of the con¬ 
ception to its sign; illustrations; examination of arguments used 
against tMs vie¥. Sources of the material of names; artificialitj 
of ihe tie between name and idea. Etymological inquiries; char¬ 
acter of the reasons for names; a science of morphology. Torce 
concerned in name-making; the linguistic faculty; false views and 
thdr grounds examined. Part taken by the community in the pro¬ 
cess ; its relation to the action of individuals. 

We lave nov finisled our compendious revie¥ of 
the individual processes—at least, tie leading ones—of 
whieL is made up the growth of languages like ours. 
In order to understand the historical movement of any 
language at a given period, we need to analyze it into 
such parts as these, and to see how, separately and to¬ 
gether, they are working; to note the kind and degree 
of activity of each, and trace, if possible, the causes 
that determine their difference. In onr exposition and 
illufitration, we have had in view especially their agency 
in Ike recent'and present growth of English; and we 
oaimot spend the time, nor is it necessary, to take any 
more notice of their different operation in other lan- 
gna^ than we have already incidentally done, and 
AflU have occasion in the same way to do hereafter. 
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Ve go on, rather, to consider certain general principles, 
mainly derifable in the way of inference froin the de¬ 
tails we have had before us, and bearing upon the gen¬ 
eral process of name-giving, or the provision of signs 
for conceptions- The other departments of linguistic 
change, as we have already seen, are of comparatively 
subordinate importance and not difficult of explanation; 
but to understand fully the means whereby language 
compasses the expression of whatever calls for expres¬ 
sion is to comprehend the essential nature of linguistic 
growth, and even that of language itself. 

We wiU begin by noticing that a part of the name¬ 
giving process, at any rate, is easy enough to under¬ 
stand; it goes on in the broadest daylight. When a 
human being is horn into the world, custom, founded 
in convenience, requires that he have a name; and those 
who are responsible for his existence furnish the re- 
q^uired adjunct, according to their individual tastes, 
which are virtually a reflection of those of the com¬ 
munity in which they live. English-speaking parents 
do not give a Chinese or a Sioux name, nor vice versdr; 
the saint to whom his natal or christening day is sacred, 
a conspicuous public character, a relation from whom 
expectations are entertained, or something else equally 
unessential, directs their choice; no matter what, so 
long as the individual is named, and with such a name 
that neither the community who call him by it, nor he 
himself later, shall revolt and insist on another appeUa- 
tion. Such an act as this may seem to have little to do 
with general 1 ; but that depends upon circum¬ 

stances : the proper name Julms has ended in pur call¬ 
ing a month July ; the .nickname CcBsm has givPn the 
title to the heads of two great nations, Germany and 
Enssia {kcdser^ czar ); the christening of the baby Tes- 
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ptLcei as Amerigo lias led to America and Amenoan. 
So also with a planet: Herschel had the^ naming of 
Uranus, and Leverrier of hTeptxme; only they too were 
guided by the already established usages of language 
and the consequent preferences of the connniiTiiiy; the 
name of Oeorgiiim sidus, with which, in the former 
case, it was unworthily sought to flatter a monarch, was 
frowned upon, and dropped out of sight. The discov¬ 
erers of the asteroids enjoy the same privilege; and 
under the same conditions. So with all scientific dis¬ 
coverers ; they exercise a prerogative, yet under limita- 
tions; they must respect the prejudices of their fellows, 
and they must prove their right as nomenclators: in 
the scientific community, as every one knows, the claims 
of rival name-makers are very sharply discussed, under 
government of nicely-established rules. So with in¬ 
ventors likewise: to each is conceded a limited right to 
give a name, or to determine the acceptance of a name 
given hy some one else, to what he has produced. Nor 
is the case different anywhere in the technical vocabu¬ 
laries of art, of science, of philosophy. The metaphy¬ 
sician who draws a new distinction denominates it; 
he is even allowed—^always with restrictions—^to recast 
the whole vocabulary of his department, for his own 
special convenience; and if the other philosophers 
are convinced of the usefulness of the change, they 
mMj it 

All this is done under the fall review of conscious- 
nWb There is first the apprehension of something as 
ealhng for expression, or for better expression, and then 
the reaching out after, and the obtaining in some way, 
the means of expression. 

But just this, only with variety in the degree of 
consciousness involved, is the nature of the process of 
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name-making in all its varieties. If it were not so, lan¬ 
guage would consist of two discordant parts, one made 
in this way, and one in some other. Let ns consider it 
a little more particnlarly, with reference to some of the 
principles involved. 

First, there is always and everywhere an antecedency 
of the conception to the expression. In common phrase, 
we first have onr idea, and then get a name for it. This 
is so palpably true of all the more reflective processes 
tkt no one wonld think of denying it; to do so would 
be to maintain that the planet, or plant, or animal, 
could not be fonnd and recognized as something yet 
unnamed until a title had been selected and made ready 
for clapping upon it; that the child could not be born 
until the christening-bowl was ready. But it is equally 
true, only not so palpable, in all the less conscious acts, 
ah the way down the scale to the most instinctive. The 
principle of life, for example, was called armriuB^ ^ blow¬ 
ing,’ or sjpwitusy ^ breathing,’ because the nomenclators 
had a dim, to us a wholly insufficient, apprehension of 
something within the bodily frame, distinct from it, 
though governing and directing it, something which 
could come to an end while the body continued in ex¬ 
istence ; and because the breath seemed a peculiar mani^ 
festation of this something, its stoppage being the most 
conspicuous sign of the latter’s death: they seized the 
expression for an already formed conception as undeni^ 
ably as did the anatomist who, by an equally bold fig¬ 
ure, first applied imseulatim to the observed comuee- 
tion of the arteries and veins. Every figurative trans¬ 
fer Which ever made a successful designation for some 
non-sensible act or relation, before undesignated, r^ted 
upon a previous perception of analogy between the oji» 
thing and the other: no one said a/pprehmd of an idea 
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until he had felt the resemhlance between the reaching- 
out of the bodily organs after a physical object they 
want to handle and the striYing of the mental powers 
toward a like end; we repeat the act when we say “ you 
don’t get hold of my meaning.” No one said “ a thought 
me ” or “ ogguts to me” (i. e. ^runs against me’), 
or comes into my head” (G-erman,/aZZz5 mir ein^ ‘falls 
in to me ’), except as result of an analogy which his 
mind had discovered between the intellectual and the 
physical action. When a certain new shade of red had 
been produced by the creative ingenuity of modern 
chemistry, the next thing was to give it a name; and 
magenia was pitched upon, by a perfectly conscious pro¬ 
cess, because historical causes had at about that time 
given a celebrity to the town Magenta : the name was 
not a whit more indispensable to the conception of the 
color than, at a period so much more ancient that we 
mmot get back to it, the name green had been to the 
conception of its color: men said green when they had 
observed the distinction of this from other colors, and 
its special appurtenance to ^ growing ’ things. And if 
we were to trace the clymology of any other similar 
word, we should find it of the same character. Npr is 
the genesis of form-words and forms unlike this. Of 
was changed to a (virtual) sign of the genitive case, 
to an infinitive sign, by a long succession of 
steps, each of which was a putting of the word to 
« dightly different from that which it had served 
before, in order to answer a felt need of expression; 
and nothing other than this is implied in the makiag 
of Jmed^ of dofmercd, of amdbam, of SSo-eoy of dsmi 
(m). 

Ve might go over the whole list of illustrations 
pw in the preceding chapters, and as many more as 
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chose to take, without finding a case different from 
these. The doctrine that a conception is impossible 
without a word to express it is an indefensible paradox 
—Indefousiblc, that is to say, except by misapprehensions 
and false arguments. One or two of these it may be 
worth while to notice more particularly. 

It is wont to be assumed by those who oppose the 
antecedence of the idea to the sign, that this opinion 
implies the elaboration by thinkers of a store of thoughts 
in adyance, and then the turning back and naming them 
by a conscious afterthought. Here is an inexcusably 
gross misrepresentation. There is implied, rather, that 
each act of nomenclature is preceded by its own act of 
conception; the naming follows as soon as the call for 
it is felt: even, it may be, before the need is realized; 
the forward step in mental action may be so small in 
each particular case that only after many have been 
taken in the same direction is the removal noticed, when 
reflection chances to be applied to it. Every conceptual 
act is so immediately followed as to seem accompanied 
by a nomenclatory one. Or, an inkling of an idea is 
won; it floats obscurely in the mind of the community 
until some one grasps it clearly enough to give it a name; 
and it at once takes shape (perhaps only a delusive 
shape), after his example, in the minds of others. The 
immense gain in clearness of apprehension, in facility of 
handling, conferred upon a conception by its naming, is 
not for a moment to be denied: only those are in error 
who would transform this advantage into an absolute 
necessity. Not less is their error by whom the acknowl¬ 
edged impossibility that the mind should do without 
language the work which it actually does is transferred 
to each single minute mental .action. It might just as 
well he claimed that a man cannot ascend to the summit 
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of St. Peter’s, or go from Eome to Constantinople, te. 
cause in eacP case the distance is vastly greater than the 
length of his legs. In point of fact, he takes one step, 
upward or onward, at a time, and makes each newlywon 
position a starting-point for further motion; and in this 
way he can go just as far as circumstances and his natu¬ 
ral powers allow. Just so with the mind; every item 
of knowledge and of self-command that it conquers it 
fixes in assured possession hymeans of Imgn.igr; audit 
is always reaching out for more knowledge, i\iu] 
additional control of its powers, and fixing them in the 
same way. It is, as we have repeatedly seen already, 
always at work under the surface of speech, recasting 
and amending the classifications involved in words, ac¬ 
quiring new control of conceptions once faintly grasped 
and awkwardly wielded, crowding new knowledge into 
its old terms—aU, on the whole, hy and with the help 
of language, and yet in each individual item indepen¬ 
dently of language: and there is nothing in the produc¬ 
tion of new signs that is different from the rest. The 
mind not only remodels and sharpens its old instni- 
ments, hut also makes its new ones as it works on. 

Again, in. malting provision of expression for new 
conceptions, the names-giving faculty gets its material 
simply where it can most conveniently, not inquiring 
too curiously whence it comes. Yirtnally, the object 
aimed at is to find a sign which naay henceforth he 
linked hy association closely to the conception, and used 
to represent it in communication and in the processes 
of mental action. To attempt more than this would he 
useless indeed, when the tie hy which each individual 
holds and uses his whole hody of expression is only this 
on© of association. As we saw abundantly in the 
chapter, the child gets his words hy learning 
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them from others’ lips, and connecting them with the 
same ^*(^n(•(■|>fiorlS that others do. Questions of etymol¬ 
ogy are naught to him, as even the question what lan- 
mge he shall acquire at all. But those questions are 
aot reaUy anything more to the adult; nay, not even to 
the learned etymologist, so far as concerns his practical 
use of speech. The most learned of the guild can only 
follow for a brief distance backward the history of most 
words; and, near or far, he comes to a reason identical 
with that of the peasant: “ It was the usage: ” a cer¬ 
tain community, at a certain time, used such and such a 
sign thus and so; and hence, by this and that succession 
of partly traceable historical changes, our own usage 
has come to be what it is. We have had to notice over 
and over again, above, the readiness ou the part of 
language-users to forget origins, to cast aside as cum- 
kous rubhish the etymological suggestiveness of a 
term, and concentrate force upon the new and more 
adventitions tie. This is one of the most fundamental 
and valuable tendencies in name-making; it consti¬ 
tutes an essential part of the practical availability of 
language. 

Even when there is no conspicuous transfer, when 
the changes of use are so slight and gradual that each 
new application stands closely connected with its prede¬ 
cessor, there is no real persistency of original value, and 
the point finally reached is often enough so far ofiTrom 
the place of starting that the one cannot he seen from 
the other—as when, in one of our examples above, a 
word of which the ultimate radical idea is ^ seke, 
grasp,’ has become in one and the same language a sign 
of possession in every kind, physical and moral, and 
likewise of past action, of future obligation, and of 
causation. There is nothing in the least ahnormal 
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about siicli a case; every language bas a plenty like it to 
sliow. But every 1 has also cases in abundance 

of a more summary distant transfer, making the reasons 
that underlie the current use of words so trivial or so 
preposterous that, if use were heedful of incongriiitlcs, 
the words could not stand a moment. Two forms, for 
example, of the great forces that govern matter, dee- 
trioity and magnetism^ are named, the one from a Greek 
word for ^ amber,^ the other from an ol'M'nrc province of ' 
Thessaly; merely because the first electric phenomena 
observed by the founders of our civilization appeared in 
connection with the rubbing of a bit of amber, and be¬ 
cause the stones that exhibited to them the maguetio 
force came from Magnesia. Gal^cmism seems more 
worthy, hecanse there is a certain propriety in our hon¬ 
oring the man who initiated our acquaintance witli 
this department of phenomena; yet, after all, it is 
rather petty to link such an element to the name of an 
Italian doctor. Tragic^ tragedy^ and all their train, 
come, by some tie of connection not yet f uHy under¬ 
stood, from the Greek word for a ^ he-goat comic and 
comedy^ probably from that for ‘ village,’ the same with 
our home. Many of the examples already used in other 
connections might well be recalled here, as eqnally suit¬ 
ing our present purpose; hut it is surely unnecessary to 
go further; our thesis is already sufficiently proved. If 
a direct and necessary tie had to be established even at 
the outset between idea and sign, new inventions would 
he constantly coining into speech, instead of showing 
themselves, as at present, the rarest of phenomena. 
The rmon why we resort instead to the store of old 
isaterial is, like all the rest, simply one of convenience. 
AqA perhaps, after all, the most tdiling fact of wide 
is tihat the stores of expression of a wholly 
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straage language are, wlien once tlie way is opened, 
drawn npon without stint; and we English-speakers 
come to call things innumerable by certain names for 
the Tery ii!i|bn-*''-|.lii'-il reason tliat certain eommn- 
Bities in southeastern Europe, a long time ago, called 
things more or less resembling these by names some¬ 
what similar. 

Our doctrine must not at all be understood as imply¬ 
ing that there is no reason why nnything is called as it 
is: there is in ewery case a reason; only the present use 
of the name is not dependent on it; it cannot always be 
found out; and, if found, it is grounded on conven¬ 
ience, not on necessity of any kind. It amounts to this: 
the conception in question is thus designated because 
that other was formerly so and so designated; and the 
same is true of the latter also ; another earlier designa¬ 
tion of a more or less kindred conception lay back of it 
—and so on, as far back toward the beginning as our 
limited vision can reach. Our tracing of the etymology 
of a word is the following-up of a series of acts of 
name-mating, consisting chiefly in the new applications 
of old material—^with the ;iCi-inn|)ni\ing, but indepen¬ 
dent, changes of form. And every one of those acts 
was one of choice, involving the free working of the 
hnman will; only nnder the govcmnnuit, as always and 
everywhere, of conditions and motives. In order com¬ 
pletely to understand and judge it, we need to put our¬ 
selves precisely in the nomenclator’s place, apprehending 
just his acquired resources of expression and his habits 
of thought and speech as founded on them; realiziiig 
just his insight of the new conception and his impulse 
to express it. But this, of course, is wholly out of our 
power; the d priori position is one we can never as¬ 
sume; we can only deal with the case d 
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reasoning T^ack toward tlie mental condition from the act 
in wMcli it is naanifested. 

Hence it is evident in what sense alone there can he 
a science of morphology, or of the .i-l i|-l.iiinii. and re¬ 
adaptations of articulate signs to the uses and changes 
of thought. As implying the existence of necessary 
laws of significant development, which are to be traced 
out and made to explain the phenomena underlain hy 
them, no such science is possible; as classifying and 
arranging the infinite variety of actual facts, and pomt- 
ing out the directions in which the movement takes place 
more than in others, it has a most useful work to do. 
What has been done above, in the fifth chapter, is only 
a beginning; the subject is one which would reward a 
deep and comprehensive investigation, embracing the 
languages of many or all families. 

Once more, there is nothing in the whole compli¬ 
cated process of name-making which calls for the ad¬ 
mission of any other efficient force than the reasonable 
action, the action for a definable purpose, of thespeaters 
of language: their purpose being, as abundantly shown 
above, the adaptation of their means of expression to 
their constantly changing needs and shifting preferences., 
This great and most important institntion, though car¬ 
ried forward from step to step of its existence in its 
condition as heretofore existing, by the incessant process 
of teaching and learning, is at the same time in no part 
or particle out of reach of the altering action of those 
who learn and use it. If convenience require that the 
word learned and hitherto only used in a certain sense 
or group of senses, and having a certain form, he applied 
to an additional sense, or change its application from the 
to a new, and be shaped a little differently, the thing 
is lonOj and no one can hinder it; if practical use is for,, 
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any reason no longer served by a word, it drops out of 
use and is no more; if practical need, again, call for pro¬ 
vision of new expression, it is in one way or another ob¬ 
tained, the particular way depending on the conditions 
of the particular case. Nor is there any peculiar faculty 
of the mind, any linguistic instinct, or language-sense, 
or whatever else it may be called, involved in the pro¬ 
cess; this is simply the exercise in a particular direction 
of that great and composite faculty, than which no other 
is more characteristic of human reason, the faculty of 
adapting means to ends, of apprehending a desirable 
purpose and attaining it. It is different only in its acci¬ 
dents—namely, the kind of object aimed at and the 
Mnd of material used—and not in its essential nature, 
from that other process, not less characteristic of human 
reason, the making and using of instruments. No ex¬ 
ercises of reason, in fact, as we have already once or 
twice remarked, are so closely and instructively parallel 
as these two. 

This point is obviously one of the most fundamental 
and vital importance in the philosophy of language. 
There are those still ®who hold that words get them¬ 
selves attributed to things by a kind of mysterious 
natural process, in which men have no part; that there 
are organic forces in speech itself which—^by fermenta¬ 
tion, or digestion, or crystallization, or sometbing of the 
sort—produce new material and alter old. No one, 
however, has ever managed, if indeed any one has ever 
attempted, to show these forces in actual operation, or 
to analyze and set forth their way of working and the 
results it produces in detail, exhibiting their product 
item by item. Take any individual bit of linguistic 
growth, and it is found and acknowledged to be the act 
(if a human being, working toward definable ends under 

10 
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the government of recognizable motives, even thoagli 
wfchont any reflective conscionsness of what he is accom¬ 
plishing : and it is manifestly absurd to recognize one 
force in action in the items and another in their sum. 
If •we refuse to examine the items when forming an 
estimate of the force, and only gaze with admiration at 
the great whole, there is no theory so false that we may 
not for a time rest in it with satisfaction. But we 
might with the same reason regard the pyramids, in onr 
wonder at their immensity and grandeur, as great crys¬ 
tals, produced by the infinite organizing forces of Ma¬ 
ture, as ascribe language to organic powers contained 
within itself; the moment we come to examine their 
component parts, we find everywhere the marks of 
human workmanship; and we ourselves are all the 
time huilding similar structures, even if not upon so 
grand a scale as the men of old. The general laws or 
^neral tendencies of language, well enough called hy 
that name if we do not let ourselves be deceived by the 
terms we use, are really only laws of human action, un¬ 
der the joint guidance of habit and circumstance. As 
for setting them up as efficient causes, that is sheer 
mythology; we might as well erect into forces the laws 
which govern the development of political institutions, 
or the tendencies which in any country, at a given 
time, are leading to the victory of one party over anoth¬ 
er: it all resolves itself at last into the action of indi- 
vidnal minds, capable of choice, under wide-reaching 
motives and inducements, which are recognizable in 
tijfiir general operations, though not in the detail of 
their working upon each mind. 

One great reason why men are led to deny the 
of the human will in the changes of speech is 
they see so clearly that it does not work consciously 
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toward that purpose* No one says to liimself, or to 
others: Our language is defective in this and that par- 
tictilar; go to noWj and let ns change it; ” any more 
than he says: All things carefully considered, this par¬ 
ticular word in our speech can well enough he spared ; 
let us cast it out*” The end aimed at—and not even 
that with full consciousness—is the supply of a need 
of expression, or the attainment of a more satis¬ 
factory expression. An exigency arises, a conjuncture 
in which the existing available resources are not suf¬ 
ficient for the speaker’s ends; and, in one or other of 
the various ways described above, he adds to them to 
answer his present purpose. Or the opportunity offers 
itself, and is seized, for a short cut, a new and more 
attractive path, to a point accessible enough in old ways. 
A person commits thus an addition to luigiuigc- without 
ever being aware of it; any more than the parents who 
name their son reflect that they are thus virtually mat¬ 
ing an addition to the city directory. If he will well 
understand it to be in this sense, every one is welcome 
to hold that alterations of speech are not made by the 
human will; there is no will to alter speech; there is 
only will to use speech in a way which is new; and the 
alteration comes of itself as a result. So it was not by 
the exertion of his will that the reptile, creeping over 
the muddy surface of a Permian or Jurassic shore, made 
a record of himself for the human geologist to study, a 
few million years later; and yet, if he had not volunr 
tarily taken the steps, under sufficient inducement, there 
would have been no record. 

We must not, indeed, commit the error of ascribing 
too much consciousness even to the act of satisfying 
the momentary impulse which produces the ^teratiom 
Thus, for example, in phonetic changer. A word m pro^ 
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duced by a bigbly intricate succession of acts on tie 
part of tbe Yocal organs; a careless and nnlieeded omis- 
sion of any one of them results in a mntilation of the 
word, or a slight relaxation of tlie energy of articidation 
affects the character of one of the sounds in the com¬ 
pound; and as the word answers its purpose just as 
well as before, it passes without notice, and the act is 
repeated, and becomes first customary, then constant. 
This is, in fact, the normal method of phonetic cor¬ 
ruption; yet no sensible person would ever think of 
recogni2diig any other agency at work than the speaker 
himself, acting voluntarily—any more than he would 
attribute it to some force operating from outside if a 
man, on coming to a ditch which he had been used to 
leap every day, should some time put forth an insuf¬ 
ficient exertion of force, and should fall in. If there 
were penalties of this sort following slips in utterance, 
the subject of phonetic change would make but a small 
figure in our comparative grammars. And this is not 
the only way in which careless or slovenly handling of 
language leads to change. A very large department of 
alterations has no other source, but is due to the omis¬ 
sion of distinctions, the blunders of mistaken analogy, on 
the part of those who have not carefully studied and do 
not bear accurately in mind the proper uses of the words 
they employ. And yet, here just as much as in the case 
of the naturalist who cons his Greek and Latin diction- 
arim in ^arch of a name for a new mineral or plant, 
the act of change is the work of the speaker, and of liiin 
alone. 

Another reason for holding the false view which we 
are now combating is that every person is conscious of 
Ms inability to effect a change in language by Hs own 
authority and anhitrarily; and what he cannot do, he & 
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gnie ttat nol3ody can do. And that is true enough; in 
a sense, it is not the individual, but the community, that 
makes and changes language. We must be careful, 
however, to see clearly in what sense, lest we fail sig¬ 
nally to understand the subject we are examining. 
There is implied here a point of high importance in 
linguistic philosophy, one which we have already had 
more or less in view, but have not taken up for direct 
consideration: namely, the part which the community 
of speakers, as dislinglli^hLM^ from the individual speak¬ 
er, have to play in language-making. 

The community’s share in the work is dependent 
on and conditioned by the simple fact that language is 
not an individual possession, but a social. It exists (as 
we shall notice more p;n*ti(*iiln-ly in the fourteenth chap¬ 
ter), not only partly, but primarily, for the purpose of 
communication; its other uses come after and in the 
train of this. To the great mass of its speakers, it exists 
consciously for communication alone; this is the use 
that exhibits and commends itself to every mind. That 
would have no right to be called a language which only 
one person understood and could use; and there is not, 
nor has ever been, any such in existence. Acceptance 
by some community, though hut a limited one, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in order to convert any one’s utterances 
into speech. Hence arise the influences which guide 
and restrain individual action on language. In the first 
place, an individnal’s alterations and additions, if not 
adopted by others and kept up in their tradition, die 
with him, and never come to light at all. But again, 
even if he were careless of offending the prejudices or 
shocking the taste of his fellows, he would not, at any 
rate, pass the limit of being intelligible to them; and 
this would be by itself a powerW brake to check his* 
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arbitraxy aetioB. But sucb. a brake is uunecessaryj be¬ 
cause, in the third place, each indiyidual feels, in the 
main, tbe governing force of the same motives .wbicli 
sway tbe minds of bis fellows. He does not himself 
incline, any more than tbey would incline to allow bim, 
to abandon tbe established habits of speech and go off 
upon a tangent, toward some new and strange mode of 
expression. Everything in language goes by analogy; 
what a language is in tbe habit of doing, it can do, but 
nothing else; and habits are of very slow growth; a lost 
habit cannot be revived; a new one cannot be formed 
except gradually, and almost or quite Tmconsciously. 
And tbe reason of this lies in tbe common preferences 
of tbe speakers. We signify the fact popularly by say¬ 
ing that such and such a thing is opposed to the genius 
of tbe language; ” but that is merely a mythological 
term; tbe G-erman calls the same thing ^eSjprachr 
^speech-feeling,’ or ‘linguistic iustinet:’ hotb 
are expressions of a convenient dimness, under which 
inexact thinkers often hide an abundance of indefinite 
or erroneous conceptions. What is really meant is tbe 
sum, or resultant, of tbe preferences of tbe language- 
users, as determined by the already existing material 
and usages of their speech; outside of certain‘narrow 
limits of varktion, they are not themselves tempted to 
sugg^t, nor will they ratify and accept as suggested by 
any one, new meanings, new phrases, new words. 

Our recognition of the community as final tribunal 
wMcb decides whether anything shall be language or 
not, does not, then, in the least contravene what has 
been claimed above respecting individual agency. Some 
one must lead the way for the rest to follow; if they do 
not follow, he falls back or stands alone. The commn- 
Bily mmot act save by the initiative of its single mem- 
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bers; ttey cau accomplish notMng save by its coopera¬ 
tion. Every new item in speech has its own time and 
occasion and place of origination; it spreads from one 
to another imtil it wins general currency, or else it is 
stifled by general neglect. Only, of course, it i§ not 
necessary that every single change should start from a 
single point. There are some toward which the general 
mind so distinctly inclines, which lie so close outside of 
and within reach from the present boundaries of usage, 
that they are made independently by many persons, in 
many places, and thus have a variety of ^i.irliiig-puinls 
from which to strive after enrrency. Probably it was 
thus with when, two or three centuries ago, it was 
crowded iuto English speech, against the outspoken 
opposition of educated and correct” speakers, by the 
force of its apparent analogy with the general store of 
English possessives; probably the same was the case 
with is leing done, the corresponding passive form to 
the continuous active is doing, as is done corresponds to 
does—^ phrase which, against a like opposition, has not 
yet made its place entirely good in the best English 
usage. Phonetic changes are especially likely to he thus 
general, instead of solitarily individual, in their origin. 
A very notable example is seen in the Germanic mi- 
hut, or modification of vowel (see above, p. 71 ); which, 
since it is wanting in the Gothic, cannot have belonged 
to the Germanic branches before their separation, hut 
was later developed independently in the ffigh-Gennan, 
the Low-German, and the Scandinavian dialects, doubt¬ 
less as the final and accordant working-out of habits of 
utterance which were already present in the unitary 
Germanic dialect. 

Having thus recognized the nature of the force 
which, notwithstanding the strictness of linguistic tra- 
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dition, is all the time altering the traditionary material 
and seen in what ways and under what inducements it 
acts, we have next to riew the same force, in the same 
modes of action, as causing not only the variation of a 
single language from age to age of its existence, hut 
also, under the government of external circumstances, 
ite variation in space, its divarication into dialects. 
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LOCAI and class VAEUTION op LANOUAGE : DIALECTS. 

Kalectic differences within the limits of a single language; indindual, 
class, and local peculiarities of speech, What makes a language 
one. Influences favoring or restraining dialectic differaiees; effect 
of culture. Illustration: Germanic language-history; Eomanie. 
Centdpetal and centrifugal forces; separate growth causes dia¬ 
lectic division; examples. Verbal correspondences prove common 
descent of words and languages, cautions as to applying this prin¬ 
ciple. Degrees of relationship. Constitution of Indo-European 
family and evidences of its unity. Universality of families and 
dialectic relations. Eelation of terms “ language ” and “ dialect” 

Ode inquiries into tBe phenomena of speecli haye 
thus far shown us that the mass of each one’s language 
is acquired by him by a process of learning, of &eet 
aequisition of what is put before his mind by others; 
that, however, each one is at the same time a partner 
in the work of changing the language: contributing, in¬ 
deed, only an infinitesimal quota toward it, in exact pro¬ 
portion to his importance in the :iggTy2atc of speakers 
hy whom the language is kept in existence, yet doing 
his part in a sum which is all made up of such infinitesi¬ 
mal parts, and would not exist without them. The tra¬ 
dition of speech is carried on hy him and rach as he is; 
its modification is due to no other agency. Every itena,* 
of difference between new speech and old, whether in. 
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tte way of alteration or of addition, lias its separate ori- 
gin, beginning in the usage of individuals, and spread¬ 
ing and seeMng that wider acceptance which alone 
makes language of it; and it has its time of probation, 
during which it is trying to establish itself. 

But if this is true, then there must he in every exist¬ 
ing language, at any tune, processes of differentiation 
not yet fully carried out, words and forms of words ia 
a state of transition, altering but not altered; words and 
phrases nnder trial, introduced hut not general; words 
obsolescent hut not yet obsolete; old modes of pronun¬ 
ciation beginning to seem strange and affected, new 
inodes coming into vogue—and so on, through the 
whole catalogue of possible linguistic changes. 

And this is,^. in fact, precisely the state of things, in 
every language under the sun: a state of things only 
explainable by the causes which we have been consider¬ 
ing. It exists even in our own speech; although here, 
for reasons to be presently adverted to, the conditions 
are more opposed to it than almost anywhere else in the 
WO^dd, We must he careful not to overrate the uni¬ 
formity of existing languages; it is far enough from 
baiiig absolute, hx a true and defensible sense, every 
individual speaksla language different from every other. 
The capacities and the opportunities of each have been 
Bmh. that he has acquired comjnand of a part of English 
speech not precisely idmtical with any one else’s: the 
peculiarity may he slight, hut it is certainly there. 
Then, what is yet more obvious and yet more impor¬ 
tant, the form of each one^s conceptions, represented by 
Ms use of words, is different from any other person’s; 
all Ms individuality of character, of ‘knowledge, educa- 
tioih feeling, enters into this difference. And yet 
again, few if any escape the taint of local aucl personal 
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peLjuUarities of ])r()iiiii)oi;iLi()n and i^nnseologT, peculiari¬ 
ties wliicli, because more conspicuous than tlie‘others, 
are more often noticed by us and called dialectic. This 
last shades off into the more wide-spread and deeper 
differences of district and class; {erevj separate part of 
a great country of one speech has its local form, more 
or less strongly marked—even where, as in America, 
there are no old inherited dialects, of long standing, 
such as prevail in Britain, in Germany, in France; in 
short, almost everywhere. Every class, however con¬ 
stituted, has its dialectic differences: so, especially, the 
classes determined by occupation ,* each trade, calling, 
profession, department of study, has its technical vocabu¬ 
lary, its words and phrases unintelligible to outsiders; 
the carpenter, the iron-maker, the machinist, the miner, 
not less than the i-Ln i.m, the or the meta¬ 

physician, has occasion every day to say many things 
which would not be understood by a man of any of the 
other classes mentioned, if not exceptionally well-in¬ 
formed. Then there are the differences in grade of 
education; the highly cultivated have a diction which 
is not in all its parts at the command of the vulgar; 
they have hosts of names for objects and ideas of edu¬ 
cated knowledge, which (like dahUa^ pef^olemrh^ tele- 
instanced above) may perhaps some time work 
their way down into the lower rank, heeoming uni¬ 
versal, like and head^ and long and instead of 
class-wbrds only; and, yet more especially, the uncul¬ 
tivated have current in their dialect a host of inaccu¬ 
racies, offenses against the correctness of speech—^as 
ungrammatical forms, mispronunciations, blunders of 
application, slang words, vulgarities; all of these, per¬ 
haps, analogous with alterations which *^e cultivated 
speech, as compared with its predecessors,' has under- 
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goEe, aiwi some o£ them destined to become at a jEuture 
time'^fhe established usage of the whole Inngnugc; but 
as yet kept down in the category of errors by the re- 
B^tance of the higher classes to their acceptance and 
use. Finally, there are the differences of age: the nnr- 
sery, in particular, has its dialect, offensive to the ears of 
old bachelors; and older children have' their language 
at least characterized by limited vocabulary. 

Every one of all these differences is ('s^^r^Tifially dia¬ 
lectic: that is to say, they differ not at all in kind, but 
only in degree, from those which hold apart acknowl- 
ed^ dialects. They all fall, as regards their origin, 
under the classes of change already laid down: they are 
deviations from a former standard of speech which have 
hitherto acquired only a partial currency, within the 
limits of a class or district; or they are retentions of a 
former standard, which the generality of good speakers 
have now abandoned. In illustration of this latter 
class, we may note in passing that no small number of 
what the English stigmatize as Americanisms are cases 
of survival from former good usage, and that, on the 
other hand, much of what we regard as the peculiarities 
of Inii pronundation is also old English, more faith¬ 
fully preserved by the Irish than by the more native 
spiers. Of course, it is as wrong to be lagging in the 
rw of the great moving hody of the usages of a lan¬ 
guage as to be rushing on in advance, or flying off to 
one side. When the speech of the best speakers 
changes, those who do not conform have to he ranked 
m a lowar dass. 

And yet^ d^pite aU these varieties, the language is 
one; and one for the simple reason that, though the 
various individuals who speak it may talk so as to be 
unintelligible to one another, they may also, on matters 
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of the most familiar common interest, understand opne 
another. As the direct object of language is communi- 
cation, the possibility of communication makes the unity 
of a language. No one can define, in the proper sense 
of that term, a language; for it is a great concrete insth 
tution, a body of usages prevailing in a certain commu¬ 
nity, and it can only be shown and described. Ton 
have it in its dictionary, you have it in its grammar; as 
also, in the material and usages which never get into 
either dictionary or grammar; and you can trace the 
jrtMgiMphical limits within which it is used, in all its 
varieties. 

It is an obvious corollary from the view we have 
taken of the forces governing the growth of language, 
and of . the way in which they act, that thejg;24a;fiirdialectic 
‘ffiscordances. existing within the limits of the same lan¬ 
guage ih the same community wiU be greatest where 
&e separation of classes and sections is greatest. The 
necessity of communication is the restraint upon the 
alterative processes, and communication is the means 
whereby any alteration actually made is adopted by 
all: whatever, then, makes communication most lively 
and penetrating, through all regions and aU ranks, will 
tend to preserve the unity of speech most strictly 
through the whole community. On the other hand, 
all that dulls the forces of communication, and lets a 
people break up into tribes, or into widely-sundered 
castes or classes, tends to increase the discordance of the 
forms comprehended together in the general language. 

Different causes exert in this way a different infln- 
ence. On the one hand, in a barbarous condition of 
society the discordances of class and occupation are at 
.their lowest. AU members of the same community 
stand substantially upon the same level; with hut in- 
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significant exceptions^ they have the same knowledge 
the same skiU, the same habits; the collective wealth of 
thought and its expression is not too great for each per¬ 
son to grasp and "^vield the whole of it. On the other 
hand, local differences are at their highest point, since 
it is only civilization and culture that can hind together 
into one the parts of a great community. The influ¬ 
ences of barbarism, beyond narrow limits, are prevail¬ 
ingly segregative; a wild race that multiplies and 
spreads widely breaks np into mutually jealous and hos¬ 
tile divisions, within each of which linguistic changes 
run their own independent course. Every element of 
culture that finds its way in,exercises a conservative iu- 
flnence, tending both to preserve the Vm-. n 
change and to preserve its unity throughout the terri- 
toiy it occupies^ The rise of a national feeling of so 
high an order that it reverences the deeds and the words 
of past generations, and leads to the production of a 
national literature, is obviously conservative, because it 
amounts to setting up a norm of correct speech, by 
which men’s minds shall he influenced in judging, for 
acceptance or rejection, the individual proposals of 
change. A wiitten literature, the habit of recording 
and reading, the prevalence of actual instruction, work 
yet more powerfully in the same direction; and when 
such forces have reached the degree of strength which 
they show in our modem enlightened commnnities, 
they fairly dominate the history of speech. The lam 
^age is stabilized, especially as regards aU those alterar 
tions which proceed from inaccuracy; local differences 
are not only restrained from arising, hut are even wiped 
out, so far as the effect of education extends. There is 
abo a state of things intermediate between the two ex* 
feemes of barbarism and all-pervading culture : namely, 
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where there is cnltuxe wMcli reaches onlj a particular 
glass, a minority, of the community, its conserYing influ¬ 
ences being mainly limited to that class. This alone 
possesses the records of the language, and, using them 
as models, propagates its speech nearly unaltered, while 
the language of the mass goes on changing unchecked. 
There comes thus to be a separation of the originally 
unitary speech into two parts: a learned dialect, which 
is the old common language preserved, and a popular 
dialect, which is its altered descendant; and the latter, 
perhaps, finally crowds the former out of existence, and 
becomes, in its turn, the cultivated speech of a new 
order of things. Such has been, for example, the his¬ 
tory of the Latin, and of the later dialects descended 
from it, and now become the vehicles of great and noble 
literatures; such, also, that of the now cultivated lan¬ 
guages of modern Aryan India, in their relations to the 
Sanskrit. 

Let us suppose, then, that there is a definite coin- 
mtffiity X, of one speech. It is divided—^not, of course, 
by definite or fix:ed lines—^into the various local parts 
A, B, 0, etc., and into the classes, whether social, voca¬ 
tional, or educational, A, JS, O, etc., and a, 5, c, etc.; 
the various divisions variously overlapping and overly¬ 
ing one another. The common speech is, like all living 
speech, in a condition of constant growth and change; 
this change being possible, and actually occurring, only 
by such acts of alteration as we have considered in de¬ 
tail above, each arising at a point or points in one or 
more divisions, and spreading thence by eommunieation 
to the rest. What arises thus in A, or B, or 0, becomes 
at length the possession of all—^if, indeed, it does not 
continue within certain Hroits, as a merely local dialectic 
word or mode of expression So what arises in A or of 
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goes titiroxigli the rest—^unless it remain.-within the boun¬ 
daries of a dass, as a technical term, a high-easte ex 
pression, a popnlar blunder or Tulgarism, or MUMolJiiu.r 
of the sort. And the amount and value of these varh 
ouB residua, constituting the minor discordances which 
may consist with general agreement and unity, is vari¬ 
ous according to such determining circumstances as we 
re-viewed briefly in the paragraph next preceding: no 
language is or can be without them, but they are very 
different in different languages. 


This whole state of things is dependent on his¬ 
torical conditions, as concerns its continuance and 
changes. let us take our hypothetical case to represent 
the German language as it was at and after the be¬ 
ginning of our era. Here, while the divisions of class 
and occupation were comparatively unimportant, those 
of localily, A, B, C, etc., were very marked: so much 
BO, indeed, as to make it improper to speak of the 
whole as one language; besides innumerable minor dis¬ 
cordances, there were sections the speech of each of 
which was not intelligible to the rest; and if no new 
force had been introduced, things might have gone on 
thus to the end of time, the local discordances constant¬ 
ly deepening and -widening. But a new and controlling 
force was introduced: tliat of Greco-Eoman, soon to 
b^me European, civilization: this led the way to in- 
Jitutioiml and political unity. But not for a long time 
*d It wm the predominance in the domain of laiigiia-o 
At first, each local division had its own separate crdturej 
the be^nnings of literature were produced, and are in 
st^ extent, in one and another local form of speech, 
fully mt^igible only within limits. Bixt at length, 
early m the sixteenth century, the fullness of time was 
etene; pohtical and educational conditions had reached 
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apoiatwlaere a movement toward an educated—and so, 
in a certain sense, an artificial—unity of speech could 
be made with success. A certain local form of speech, 
^^•^hich, to he sure, had already gained a degree of 
currency as a class-form also—^was definitely adopted by 
the educated as their dialect, A, the style of German 
which should thenceforth alone be written, and looked 
Tip to as a model, and taught in the schools. And its 
authority has ever since gone on increasing, with the 
extension of the power of ciyilization and education, till 
now an outsider almost looks upon it as the sole German 
speech. That, however, it is far enough from being ; it 
is still only A, the German of a class, though of a class 
which the conditions of modern civilization have made 
the dominant and the growing one. B, 0, and D, etc., 
still, subsist; there are whole regions of Germany where 
the local dialect is nnintelligible to him who is versed 
only in the literary language; but they divide among 
them, for the most part, only the classes of lower educa¬ 
tion, E and etc.; and they, as weh as the classes of 
vocation, a and 5 and c, etc., feel profoundly and in 
various ways the influence of the learned speech* A 
is the predominant speech, modifying and shaping every¬ 
thing else in German usage, and even promising, if the 
forces of education should ever attain that overwhelm¬ 
ing degree of importance, to sweep ont of existence all 
the other varieties, save those of occupation. 

JSTot, however, as we must next notice, over the 
whole territory occupied by High or Low German 
tribes. There were at least two local varieties—we may 
call them E and E—which did not fall under the unify¬ 
ing influences that brought all the rest witbdn the do¬ 
minion of A, One, E, the English, was cut oflE by dis¬ 
tance and inaccessibility, and con8eq[ixent independence. 

11 
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The Germanic Angles and Saxons, who carried a Ger¬ 
man dialeet across the Iforth Sea into Britain, and with 
it displaced the old Celtic speech, have passed, in their 
separateness, through a series of changes analogous with 
those of their former fellow-countrymen. Their own 
secondary divisions, of whatever kind—whether local, as 
E^, E'^, W", etc., or of class, as JS', etc.—haye been 

in a similar manner brought under the controlling influ¬ 
ence of another literary dialect, of Like origin with that 
of Germany. And in the northeastern district of con¬ 
tinental Germany, the IsTetherlands, political indepen¬ 
dence, with the consequent isolation of general interests, 
had a kindred result; while the rest of Low Germany, 
speaking by local division forms of German speech not 
less peculiar than those of the Anglo-Saxons and Dutch, 
us^ the Uigh-Gennan literary dialect as its learned 
speech, the comer Holland and the colony England have 
given an equivalent literary value to their separate Low- 
Gennan dialects. Ho matter how the local varieties 
A and B and 0 become separated, so that what passes 
in ^ch is not participated in hy the others, their de¬ 
velopment will take a different course, and they will in 
time become separate tongues. 

The same forces, in like modes of action, hut with 
abundant differences of detail, are seen at work in pro¬ 
ducing the modem Romanic langiing(\s, descendants of 
the Latin. When the arms and civilization and polity 
of Rome carried her speech aU through Italy, and over 
great regions outside of Italy, it was already divided by 
education into class-varieties. All were transmitted to¬ 
gether 5 and the learned dialect—as we may call it, 
in accordance with our use of this sign above—^has been 
kept up in its complete purity even to the present day, 
by appropriate and adequate means, though in a con- 
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gtaB^ly dirumisliinj:!; class. The lower forms of speech, 
S C, etc., had their full inflneuce in laying the founda- 
tioES of the new history. The changes of Latin went 
OE, all the more rapidly for its having passed into the 
.J^eeping of races who had learned it at second hand, by 
an outside pressure; and, as the forces of communica¬ 
tion were very far from being sufficient to keep the 
immensely extended community one, it broke up, by 
difierentiation within geographical limits, into a corre¬ 
spondingly numerous array of local forms, for which it 
would take several alphabets to provide sufficient sym¬ 
bols ; and historical circumstances, which in their main 
character and influence admit of being distinctly pointed 
out, led to one here and another there—as 0, and P, 
and I, and P, and S, and W —^being adopted as the 
learned dialects of great regions, and used for literaiy 
and educational purposes, not only by their own native 
speakers, hut also by those of the rest—which, like the 
German dialects, still subsist as the uneducated patou 
each of its own district. 

It would he very easy to push this illustration in¬ 
definitely, hut to carry it further is quite needless. The 
methods of linguistic change detailed above, and gov¬ 
erned in their historical workings by the antithesis be¬ 
tween the initiatory action of the individual, and the 
regulating action of the community in accepting or re¬ 
jecting his proposals—^this has been all we have needed 
to explain the historical phenomena instanced; and this, 
and this only, is sufficient to explain all the rest. It 
may he fairly and confidently claimed that there is no 
known case which cannot thus be solved. Individuals 
are the diversifying or centrifugal force in dhe growth 
of speech; for, as there are no two persons absolutely 
alike in countenance, so there are no two identical in 
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character and edncation, and the shaping influence ex¬ 
erted by each on the speech, he has learned will he 
slightly different from that of every one else. But just 
80 far as communication extends, like the centripetal 
force, which dominates the other, and keeps the moving 
body upon a certain track never too far remote from the 
centre, the individualities are curbed and restrained, and 
their jarring action forced into and held in accordance. 
Or, in terms of our recent hypothesis, just so long as 
every change which arises in the local parts A and B 
and 0, and so on, works its way through all the rest, 
passing the ordeal of their acceptance or rejection, so 
long will the language X remain one. It may and wik 
alter from age to age; it may even become so changed 
in two or three centuries (as English has actually become 
in a thousand years) that its speakers at one and the 
other end of that period would not, if they could he 
brought together, understand one another at aU ] yet, 
at every period, all the community would undmstand 
each other, because it would have changed alike in the 
minds and mouths of all. But separate, in any way you 
please, the parts A and B and C from one another, so 
that the changes in each are made in that alone, and do 
not extend into the rest, and the peculiarities of each 
will begin to be confined to itself j whniuW:o-caU^^ 
growth wfll set in; the process of divarication into 
diverse languages will have begun. A brick wall, high 
enough and long enough, between the sections, would 
perfectly accomplish their division, and initiate dialectic 
divergence; only, of course, if the separation takes place 
hy loc^ removal, so that the sections are brought into 
different external circumstances of nature and occupa- 
tion, and under different historical influences, the pro¬ 
ems of linguistic divergence "v^l he q^uickened. 
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This CTitting oS, by ‘cessation of communication, of 
a common regulative influence over tbe never-ending 
changes of speech, may seem a very slight cause of di¬ 
vergence ; and so in truth it is; but it is fully sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena of dialectic growth. 
No matter how small the angle may be between two 
lines starting from the same point; if they are protract¬ 
ed far enough, their extremities may be found any given 
distance apart. And the angle of dialectic divergence 
is practically an increasing one; the two lines of devel¬ 
opment curve asunder. At the outset, namely, the 
sum of guiding analogies in each is almost precisely the 
same; identity of material, and of habits of its use, is, 
as it were, a continuance of the common momentum, car¬ 
rying the two on in almost the same direction; and inde¬ 
pendent accordant results of this community of original 
habit may, as we have more than once seen above, con- 
tinue^to appear for a long time, even indefinitely. But 
each bit of difference that creeps in lessens the accord¬ 
ance ; new habits arise, special disturbing infiuenees set 
in, and the distance comes at last, perhaps, to be rapidly 
instead of slowly increased. The history of our English, 
as compared with the Low-German dialects from which 
it sheered off in the fifth and sixth centuries, is as strik- 
ing.an example of this as could be desired. 

Again, as dialectic discordance only arises in conse¬ 
quence of linguistic growth, and as the maintenance of 
an original condition of speech unchanged would do 
away with all possibility of difference of speech among 
the separated parts of the community which formerly 
spoke it as one together, it is evident that the rate of 
divergence must depend in great degree upon the gen¬ 
eral rate of growth. And, as we have seen, the influ¬ 
ences of harharisuh^T^ff -civilization are directly op- 
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posed to one another in this regard, although they are 
by no means the only determining influences -which 
quicken or retard the alterative processes. It is the 
predominant forces of civilization which, by a two-fold 
action, have kept the language of the two great divisions 
of English-speakers nearly accordant, notwil'lij.|.iiii]ino' 
the broad ocean that rolls between them: first, by mak¬ 
ing actual communication between them easier and 
closer than between two tribes of rude people separated 
only by a few miles of mountain or of plain, by a forest 
or a river; indeed, even by giving them, as it were, in 
their common literature, a great body of speakers who 
are all the time communicating with both; and, in the 
second place, by so restraining the activity of the alter¬ 
ative processes that their results have time to reach and 
permeate both divisions. Absence of the same conserv- 
influences causes the French of the haiitam of Can- 
ada mid the German of the colony in Pennsylvania to 
differ far more widely from the dialects of the countries 
whpooe these colonists came. 

The most instructive attainable example of dialectic 
grdwth, on the whole, is that presented us in the Eo- 
manic languages, because we have there a most im¬ 
portant and "widely-spread body of highly cultivated 
languages, each with its legion of subsidiary dialectic 
forms; and also—^what is nowhere else to be had in any¬ 
thing like the same measure—^the very mother, the 
Latin, from which they have all sprung. The student 
of language finds in them a whole world of facts to study 
and compare, to trace out in their origin and in the laws 
which have produced them. And his task, though in 
part simple and easy, is also in no small part difficult 
and baffling; for even here, under the eyes of history, 
as it were, though hidden from them, have gone on 
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changes wMch seem to defy investigation, producing 
results wMcli cannot be carried back to tkeir sources, 
let us look at a specimen or two of the process of di- 
yarication, as it lias passed upon some of tke materials 
of the Latin original. 

The Latin bad a word for ^brother/ frater. In 
French, the word, in tie abbreviated form frere^ still 
bears the old office. But in Italian and Spanish, the 
same word, having undergone stiU greater mutilation— 
as Spanish/my, Italian/r^^f^ and fra —signifies only a 
^ brother ’ of some ecclesiastical order, ^ friar, as we call 
it, by yet another form of the same name. So, for 
f brother’inits original and proper sense, each language 
has had to provide a new word: the Italian takes the 
diminutive fratello ; the Spanish puts to use the Latin 
gewianus^ ‘ nearly related,’ and says hermano. Again, 
the Latin had the name rmlier for a ^ woman,’ dis- 
tinctively as woman, besides femina for ^female,’ 
woman or other. In Spanish, now, the former is still 
retained, altered to rauger, in nearly its ancient mean¬ 
ing ; but in Italian, as moglie^ it signifies only ^ wife’ or 
^ spouseand in French it has utterly disappeared. In 
French, femme, the representative of the other Latin 
word, has become the general name for ^ woman,’ adding 
also the meaning of ^wife;’ while for ^female’ has 
come toJoe w>%^ femeUe (like Italian fratello for Latin 
frater). S’or ^ woman,’ the Italian has shaped a new 
word, ^orma, out of later Latin domma, ^ mistress; ’ 
and the Spani&h uses for ^ lady ’ the same word donna, 
besides senora, a^ feminine of modem make to semor, 

^ older person.’ These are fair specimens of how the 
original material of a language gets worked over, in 
form and in uK^juiing, in the keeping of the severed de¬ 
scendants of that language. If we looked into the class 
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of verbSj we sbonld find the same condition of things. 
The verb ‘ be/ for example, is made np of a remnant 
of the forms of the Latin esse^ pieced out in all the 
dialects with parts of stare^ ^ stand: ’ so the French 
UaiSy ete^ are staham^ status^ with remarkable alterations 
of form, one of which has been commented on abo^e 
(p. 54). And French aller^ ‘ go,’ is pnt together by 
adding parts of Latin ire^ ‘ go,’ and parts of vaden^ 
^ walk,’ to a main stock of very obscnre origin, repre¬ 
senting Latin adnafe^ ^arrive by water,’ or aditare^ 
^ make one’s adi% or arrival,’ or something of the sort. 

Turning now to the Germanic dialects, our own near¬ 
est relatives, we find the same kind of resemblance in 
difference everywhere prevailing. The Germanic words 
for ^ brother ’—as If etherlandish broeder^ German brudef^ 
Icelandic IrodMr^ Swedish and Danish broder and Ivor 
—are not less obvionsly the variations of one original 
than are the Romanic products of frater. The old 
Germanic weib^ ^ woman,’ is found in most of the 
modem languages, in easily recognizable forms, with 
its former value; but in modern English its representa¬ 
tive wife has becoipe restricted (like Italian moglie) to 
a married woman. And there is another ancient word, 
Gothic qmm and 'gumon^ which in some dialects is the 
accepted name for ‘ woman,’ instead of the other, bnt 
which in English has undergone the curious fate of be¬ 
ing divided into two terms, of lofty and* humble mean¬ 
ing, guem and quean. Our verbs le and go^ too, like 
their Romanic equivalents, are made up of fragments 
from various roots, pieced together partly in more 
ancient, partly in more modem times. Both we have 
already noticed elsewhere in passing (pp. 90, 101); it is 
nnn^^fflary here to enter into any further detail re¬ 
specting them. 
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From these and all the other innnmerable corre¬ 
spondences of the Germanic dialects we cannot possibly 
help drawing the same conclusion which is taught ns 
Ij a comparison of the Latin with its descendants. It 
is not one whit less certain that and weii and mf 
and the rest are the varionsty altered representatives of 
a single primitive Germanic vocable, than that moglie 
and mvjgef come from the Latin mulier. We may not 
always, or often, be able to restore by inference the Ger¬ 
manic word with a certainty equal to that inspired by 
the actually preserved Latin word; but that makes no 
difference. We believe in the former existence of the 
grandfather of a group of cousins, whom we have never 
seen because he died long ago, just as thoroughly as in 
the present existence of one whom we find still living 
in the midst of another group. According to our ex¬ 
perience of how things go on in the world of human 
heings and in that of words, there is no other possibil¬ 
ity. The processes of linguistic change, working regu¬ 
larly on in the way in which we see them working in 
the present and the recently past historic periods, are 
Mly sufficient to account for the existence in certain 
languages of groups of words more or less resemhhug 
one another yet not identical; and there is no need that 
we resort to adventurous hypotheses for its explanation. 

This, legitimately generalized, gives us the great 
principle that genuine correspondences, of whatever 
degree, between the words of different languages, are 
to be interpreted as the result of derivation from one 
original ^ relationship, in words as in men, implies de¬ 
scent from a common ancestor. And what is true of 
the words of two languages is true of the languages 
ihemselves: languages made up of related words must 
be descended from a single common lingnngo. 
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Only, to tins principle need to be applied certain 
cautions and corrections. Two sources of error require 
to bo guarded against in its use. Tirst, words are bor¬ 
rowed out of one language into another, as was My 
explained and illustrated in the seventh chapter. Cer¬ 
tain elements in English are of common descent with 
elements in the Romanic and in many other of the 
world’s languages; they have been handed over from 
the tradition of one people into that of another: and 
though there is so far a community of tradition, it does 
not imply general relationship of the languages. Sec¬ 
ondly, accidental correspondences occur between words 
which have no historical connection: so, for example, 
between Greek 0A09 and our wJwle^ between Sanskrit 
hha and Latin locus^ between Mod. Greek fMarcy ^ eye,’ 
and Poljmesian 'mata^ ^ see,’ and so on. These two dif¬ 
ficulties impose upon the comparer of languages the 
nee^ty of increased caution in his work, and warn 
Mm against over-hasty conclusions. An instance or two, 
or a few instances, of verbal correspondence are not 
sufficient to prove anything. But accidental resem¬ 
blance have their limit; and it is in general possible to 
distinguish borrowed material, so as not to be misled by 
it into false inferences. The hnguist looks to see both 
how many and how close the asserted correspondences 
are, and in what part of the vocabulary they are found. 
If we did not know by external information the history 
of English, we could still recognize it beyond all question 
as essentially a Germanic dialect, by noticing what parts 
of its material accord with the Germanic tongues, and 
what part with the Romanic. 

But relationsHp in language, as in genealogy, is a 
flung of degrees, and for the same reason. The Rench, 
Simrish, and Italian are cousins, on grounds which we 
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liave already sufficiently noticed; but each, is a group 
of yet more closely related dialects. And so also among 
the (xermanic languages: the English belongs to a Low- 
German group, still the northern shores of 

Germany, whence the ancestors of the English came; 
there is likewise a High-German group, occi4)\iiig the 
central and southern part of Germany; and there is a 
Scandinavian group, holding in possession Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, and Iceland; moreover, there is 
a single dialect, the IIoeso-Gothic, of which limited rec¬ 
ords are saved from extinction, and which represents 
alone yet another group, of unlmown extent. From 
these minor groupings precisely the same inference is 
to be drawn as from the larger ones: they represent 
historical centres of more recent divergence, of the 
same kind and by the same means as the others. 

Nor does the finding of correspondences and fracing 
of relationships end here. Between the Germanic hfo- 
thar and the Latin f rater there is a pretty evident re¬ 
semblance, which becomes still more evident when we 
put alongside of them other words of the same class, as 
German mothar^fathar^ and Latin materjjpatefr. But 
there are yet other groups of liiiijii n-* which show 
similar signs of relationship : we find in Greek <ppaTi^p 
(meaning, to be sure, only .a member of a confraternity, 
like fraj/ and Jra, as noticed above) and prjnrjp and 
Trarrip ; and, in Sanskrit, 'bhratav and matar wA'pitar ; 
and th6 Persian and Celtic and Slavonic tongues have 
in the same words correspondences which are like these, 
though not quite so striking. These are telling indica¬ 
tions of an original relationship among aU the groups 
of languages mentioned: out('roppmgs, as it were, of 
a vein which invites further exploration. For, in the 
first place, the correspondences are too numerous and 
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'Wide-Spread and close to be explained witb tbe slightest 
show of plausibility as the result of chance; and then, 
there appears to he equally small hope of accounting 
for them by luoj How should all these widely- 
sundered tribes of men, found at the dawn of history 
in eyery yariety of cultural condition, haye obtained 
from a common source, or by transmission from one 
to another, names for conceptions like these, the forma* 
tion of which must have accompanied the first devel¬ 
opment of family life? Plainly, all probabilities are 
against it. 

Ifo confident conclusion, howeyer, as to so impor¬ 
tant a fact should be built on narrow foundations; and 
we look further, into other classes of words. There are 
no savages in the world so undeveloped that they can¬ 
not count ‘ one, two, three ’—even thongh there are 
those who have gone no further than that by their own 
powers, hut are either destitute of the higher num¬ 
bers, or have borrowed them from races more advanced. 
If we find these numerals accordant in the languages 
we have named, it will he a very strong piece of evi¬ 
dence corroborative of that furnished by the names of 
relationship. And the accordance exists, and is of the 
most striking x^aracter, not only in these numerals, but 
in all that follow; d^joa is the common basis of the 
vmons words for ‘ two,’ and tri of those for ^ three,’ 
through the whole great mass of dialects. The pro¬ 
nouns, again, are a class of words in which the suspicion 
of borrowing is, if possible, even less to he entertained; 
and here also, in such wordg as those for ^ thou ’ {twa) 
and ^ me ’ {ma\ in -the demonstrative ta and the inter¬ 
rogative hwUy we find a degree of agreement which in 
quite beyond the power of accident to have produced. 

Yet once more, we have seen (p. 119 ) that inflectional 
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apparatus, Ir.'il structure, is most of all out of 

the reach of a language that is borrowing from another. 
But through all the grammatical apparatus of these 
groups of dialects, when we can reach far enough back 
in their history to find it preserved in a distinct form, 
we discover an accordance not less convincing. Thus, 
in the verbal inflection, there are the various alterations 
of an original ending mi for the first person singular, 
aud of masi for the first plural; of si and ^asi for the 
second person; and of ti and anti for the third; of a 
reduplication forming a perfect tense, of a sign of the 
optative mood, and so on. Tn noun declension the 
traces are more obscure and scanty, but still perceptible 
enough. The comparison of adjectives is everywhere 
hythe same means. Participles and other derivative 
words show the same suffixes of derivation. 

In short, there is a superabundance of evidence go¬ 
ing to prove that the speech of all the peoples we have 
mentioned, filling most of Europe, ancient and modem, 
and an important tract of Asia, is related, in the sense 
in which we have nsed that word above. There is no 
theoretic reason against such a fact; rather, every con¬ 
clusion drawn from the phenomena of existing speech 
makes directly in its favor. We know that the separa¬ 
tion and isolation of the different parts of a once uni¬ 
tary community must necessarily bring about a separa¬ 
tion of its language into different dialects; and we 
know that this process may go on repeating itself, over 
and over again; and that, at the end, those dialects 
which parted latest will (apart from special altering 
forces), though unlike, he least unlike and most like one 
another, while those which parted earliest will be least 
like and most unlike one another: and we know of no 
other way in which this' likeness in unlikeness can be 
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broEgM about. We infer, then, that all the languages 
in question are the divaricated representatives of a sin¬ 
gle tongue, spoken somewhere and somewhen in the 
p^t by a single limited community, by the spread and 
dispersion of which ah its discordances have in the 
course of time grown up. Such a grand congeries of 
related languages, in different degrees, we are accus¬ 
tomed to call a “ family: ” a name taken, by an allow¬ 
able figurative transfer, from the vocabulary of gene- 
alogy. 

This is an example of the way we are to proceed to 
examine and classify aU the various languages which 
the earth contains. The first steps in it are easy enough. 
It takes no conjurer to discover that London iind 

Yorkshire English and Scotch English and negro Eng¬ 
lish, even, are all one language; and no observant per¬ 
son, probably, who learns German or Dutch or Swedish, 
fails to see that he has iu hand a tongue akin with his 
own. Bnt it takes a more penetrating and enlightened 
study to pick out the signs of original unity amid” the 
greiitly more conspicuous differences of English, French, 
Welsh, Russian, Romaic, Persian, and Hindi; and it 
require especially a resort, in the case of each lan¬ 
guage, to the older tongues of its own nearer kindred, 
which have preserved the ancient common material 
with less change. Only the learned and experienced 
investigator, therefore, can he trusted to push the work 
of classification safely to its extreme limits; and the 
cla^fication of all human tongues is only attainable by 
the labors of a great number of investigators, each 
learned in his own special department. Nor has it 
been even thus hy any means finished; yet much has 
beien done toward it: the vast majority of languages 
have been grouped together hy their affinities into fam- 
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ilies and brandies of families; and tbe results of tliis 
classification bare to be brie% reviewed by ns in tbe 
following cbapters. 

Por, as might be expected to follow from the prin¬ 
ciples laid down above as determining dialectic growth, 
there is not a language in the world which does not ex¬ 
ist in the condition of dialectic division, so that the 
speech of each community is the member of a more or 
less extended family—^unless, indeed, there may be here 
and there an isolated language so nearly extinct as to 
be used only by the narrowest possible community: by 
a few families, or a single village. Even languages of 
so limited area as the Basque in the Pyrenees, as some 
of the tongues in the Caucasus, have their well-marked 
dialectic forms; because an uncivilized people can 
hardly break up even into camps, and still maintain 
that communication which alone can keep their speech 
a unit. 

This linguistic condition of the earth runs parallel, 
in the closest manner, with its social and political con¬ 
dition. At the very beginning of history, and even as 
far beyond as archaeological science can penetrate, the 
earth is all peopled, more or less thickly, with a seem¬ 
ingly heterogeneous mass of clans and tribes and na¬ 
tions. But not even the most heterodox naturalist who 
holds to a variety of origins for the human race believes 
these all to have sprung out of the ground, as it were, 
where they stand,: they come from the multiplication 
and dispersion of a certain limited number of primitive 
families, if not, as many think, from that of a single 
family. So with language: at the jfirst attainable pe¬ 
riod of OUT knowledge of it, whether by actual record 
or by the inferences of the comparative student, it is in 
a state of almost endless subdivision; and yet every 
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soxuid linguist holds, and knows that lie has tlie most 
satisfactory reasons for holding, that this apparent con¬ 
fusion is a result of the extension and divarication of a 
certain limited number of primitive didlecls—wliethcr 
of a single one, is a question which we shall have later 
to consider our right to determine. At the earliest 
historical period, too, the darkness of barbarism covers 
the earth in general; the centres of culture are but two 
or three, and their light spreads but a very little way, 
and is even in constant danger of being (ivtiiiguislied 
by the greatly superior brute force of the uncultivated 
masses around. Hence the divaricating forces in lin¬ 
guistic growth are also in the ascendant; dialects go on 
multiplying, by the action of the same causes that had 
already produced them. But wherever civilization is at 
work, an opposite influence, in linguistic as in political 
a&irs, is powerfully operating. Out of the congeries of 
janing tribes are growing great nations; out of the Bahel 
of discordant dialects are growing languages of wider and 
constantly extending unity. The two kinds of change 
go hand in hand, simply because the one of them is de¬ 
pendent on the other; nothing can make wide unity of 
speedi except extended community; nothing hut civili¬ 
zation can make extended community. As, through the 
ages of recorded history, the power as well as the degree 
of civilization has been constantly growing, till now it is 
the predominant force, and the uncivilized races subsist 
only by the toleration of the civilized—^if even that; so, 
by external forc^, every act and influence of which is 
clearly definable, the cultivated languages have been 
and are extending their sway, crowding out of existence 
the patois which had grown up under the old order of 
things, gaining such advantage that men are beginning 
4 o dream of a time when one language may be spoken 
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all over the earth. Aad, though the dream may be 
Utopian, there is not an element of the theoretically 
impossible in it ; only a certain condition of external 
circumstances is needed to render it ineyitable. 

"it is possible so to misunderstand these facts in the 
wi^ history of human speech as to believe that lan¬ 
guage actually began in a condition of infinite dialectic 
division, and has been from the outset tending toward 
concentration and final unity. But that is possible only 
by a total failure to comprehend the forces that are at 
work in the growth of language, and the modes of 
their interaction. Tell the ethnologist that the begin- 
nings of the human race were an indefinite number of 
unconnected individuals, who first coalesced into fami¬ 
lies, and these into clans and tribes, and these into con¬ 
federacies, whence came nations, and whence may yet 
come, by the same natural tendency to unity out of di¬ 
versity, a single homogeneous race all over the earth— 
and he will hardly pay the theory the compliment even 
of laughing at it. And the corresponding linguistic 
view is really just as absurd; only, from the greater 
obscurity or unfamiharity of the conditions involved, 
not so palpably absurd, and therefore not so ludicrous. 

Before closing this chapter, we must notice for a 
moment the meaning of the terms lang%age and dialect^ 
in their relation to one another. They are only two 
names for the same thing, as looked at from differ¬ 
ent points of view. fAny body of expressions used by 
a community, howe^r limited and humble, for the 
purposes of communication and as the instrument of 
tbought, is a langiiiige\ no one would think of credit¬ 
ing its speakers with the gift of dialect but not of lan¬ 
guage. On the other hand, there is no tongue in the 
world to which we should not with perfect freedom 
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and perfect propriety apply the name of dialect, when 
considering it as one of a body of related forms of 
speech. The science of language'has democratized onr 
views on such points as these; it has taught ns that 
one man’s speech is just as much a language as another 
man’s; that even the most cultivated “tongue that exists' 
is only the dialect of a certain class in a certain locality 
—both class and locality limited, though the limits may¬ 
be wide ones. The written English is one of the forms 
of English, used by the educated class for certain pur¬ 
poses, having dialectic characters by which it is distin¬ 
guished from the colloquial speech of the same class, 
and yet more from the speech of other classes or sections 
of the English-speaking comm-unity—and each one of 
these is as valuable to the ewiii|iij‘,iLive student of lan¬ 
guage as their alleged superior. But English and 
Dutch and-Glerman and Swedish, and so ouj^ are the 
dialects of Germanic speech; and the same, along with 
French and Irish and Bohemian, and the rest, nre the 
dialects of the wider family whose limits we have 
drawn above. This is the scientific use of the terms; 
in the looseness of popular parlance, an attempt is made 
at the distinction of degrees of dignity and importance 
by means of the same words, as when the literary lan¬ 
guage of a community is alone allowed the name of 
language, and the rest are styled dialects. For ordinary 
purpose the usage is convenient enough; but it has no 
aeceptablenass on other grounds; it forms no part of 
linguistic hciciicc. 
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Genetic classification. Indo-European family; its names; its branches 
and their earliest records: Germanic, Slavo-Lettic, Celtic, Italic, 
Greek, Iranian, and Indian; doubtful members. Importance of this 
family, value of its study to the science of language. Time and 
place of original community impossible to determine. Scientific 
method of studying its structural history; form-making by compo¬ 
sition and integration; sufficiency of the principle. Resulting doo- 
trine of original radical monosyllabism; Indo-European roots. De¬ 
velopment of forms: structure of verb, of noun; pronouns; adverbs 
and particles; interjections, their analogy with roots. Question of 
order of development, and time occupied. Synthetic and analytic 
structure. 


BlivmG examined, with all the fulbess which the 
space at our command allows, the f oxmdation on which 
a geaetic classification of the languages of the world 
reposes, we are ready to undertake a brief view of that 
dassifieation, as estahhshed by the researches of linguis¬ 
tic scholars. We have seen that correspondence in the 
material of different hiiigiingos if existing m measure 
and kind beyond what can he accounted for as the re- 
salt of accident or of borrowing, is explabable only as 
dne to the separate tradition of an origmally common 
tongue, a tradition which preserved a part of the ori¬ 
ginal usages, while it modified or discarded other parts, 
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or tatrodnced wliat was new, to sucli an extent as to 
obseure, and perhaps even to Mde^ the evidences of for¬ 
mer coxmection. As an example, we glanced at an out¬ 
line of the great family of related tongues to which 
our own belongs, and noticed a limited but sufficient 
specimen of the evidence on which is founded the gen¬ 
eral belief in its unity as a family. We have now to 
go on and lay down more definitely the constitution of 
this family, and to shetch its structure and its structural 
history. 

It is called, in the first place, by a variety of names, 
no one of which has fully established itself in general 
use. We will employ Indo-European,’? as having on 
the whole the best claim; it was deliberately adopted 
by Bopp, the great expounder of the relations of the 
family, and is as widely used as any of the others. 
Most of Bopp’s countrymen now prefer ^^Indo-6er- 
mauic,” for no other assignable reason than that it con¬ 
tains die foreign appellation of their own particular 
branch, as given by their conquerors and teachers, the 
Eomans. Others, rejecting both these titles as cum- 
hrously long, say instead “Aryan,” which also has a 
wide and perhaps a growing currency; the chief objec¬ 
tion is, that it properly belongs only to the Asiatic 
division, composed of the Iranian and Indian branches, 
and is still needed and widely used to designate that 
division. “ Sanskritic,” from the oldest and in some 
respects the leading language of the family, and “ Ja- 
phetie,” from the son of Noah to whom ate attributed 
as descendants in the Genesis some of the people speak¬ 
ing its various dialects, are terms of limited and now 
obsolescent employment. 

The Indo-Exiropean family, then, is composed of 
^ven great branches: the Indiafiy. the Iranian or ter- 
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sian, tie Greet, the Italic, the Celtic, the Slavonic or 
Slavo-Lettic, and the Germanic or Teutonic. 

Taking these up in their inverse order, we have 
first the Germanic branch, m the four principal divi¬ 
sions ‘already noted: 1. The Moeso-Gothic, or dialect 
of the Goths of Moesia, preserved only in parts of a 
Bible-version made by their bishop Ulfilas in the fourth 
century of olir era, being long ago extinct as a spoken 
language. 3. The Low-German languages, still spoken 
in the north of Germany, from Holstein to Flanders, 
and across in the neighboring England, and including 
two important cultivated tongues, the hTetherlandish 
and the English. English literary monuments go back 
to the seventh century, Hetherlan^sh to the thirteenth; 
and there is an Old-Saxon poem, the Heliand^ or 
‘Savior,’ from the ninth, and Frisian literature from 
the fourteenth. 3. The High-German body of dialects, 
represented at the present day by only a single literary 
language, the so-called German, of which the literature 
begins with the Keformation, in the sixteenth century j 
back of this, the Hew High-German period, lie a liid- 
dle and an Old High-German period, with their litera¬ 
tures in various somewhat discordant dialects, reaching 
back into the eighth century. 4. The Scandinavian 
division, written in the forms of Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Icelandic- ,The Icelandic monuments 
go back to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and are 
in point of style and content older than anything in 
High or Low German ? the Edda is the purest and 
most abundant source of knowledge for primitive Ger¬ 
manic conditions. The Icelandic is also, especially in 
its phonetic state, the most antique of living Germanic 
dialects. Besides these literary remains, there are brief 
Eunie inscriptions, generally of but a word or two, go- 
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ing back, it is believed, even to the tMrd or second cen^ 
turj. 

The Slavonic branch has always lain in close prox¬ 
imity to the Germanic, on the east; it has been the 
last of all to gain historical prominence. Its eastern 
division includes the Enssian, Bulgarian, Servian and 
Croatian, and Slovenian. The Bulgarian has the oldest 
records; its version of the Bible, made in the ninth 
century, in the same region where the Gothic version 
had been made five centuries earlier, has become the 
accepted version, and its dialect the chnrch language, 
throughout the Slavonic division of the Greek church. 
The Enssian is by far the most important language of 
the whole branch; it has remains from the eleventh 
century; some of the southern dialects present speci¬ 
mens from a yet remoter date. To the western division' 
Wong the Polish, the Bohemian, of which the Mora¬ 
vian and Slovakian are closely kindred dialects, the 
Serbian, and the Polabian. There is nothing in -Polish 
earlier than the fourteenth century; Bohemian records 
are believed to go back to the tenth. 

This branch is often called the Slavo-Lettic, because 
it is made to include another sub-branch, the Lettie or 
Lithuanie, which, though considerably further removed 
from the Slavonic than any of these from the rest, is 
yet too nearly related to rank as a separate branch. It 
is composed of three main dialects: the Old-Prussian, 
extinct during the past two centuries, the Lithuanian, 
and the Livonian or Lettish; aU clustered about the 
gimt bend of the Baltic. The Lithuanian is the most 
important and the oldest, having records from the mid¬ 
dle of tihe sixteenth century. It exhibits in some re- 
sj^cts a remarkable conservation of ancient material 
and form. 
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The Celtic hranck is one which from the I)oo'imiin<>- 
of history has been shrinldng ia extent, till it now oc¬ 
cupies only the remotest western edges of the immense 
region of western and central Europe which it formerly 
possessed. Not enough is known of the ancient Celtic 
dialects of northern Italy, of Gaul, of Spain, to show 
what was their place in the snh-classilication of the 
branch. The preserved dialects compose two groups, 
usually called the Cymric and Gadhelic. The Cymric 
iacludes the Welsh, with “glosses” from the ninth cen¬ 
tury or thereabouts, and a hterature from the twelfth, 
but of which part of the substance is probably older, 
even up to the sixth; the Cornish, which became ex¬ 
tinct as a vernacular about the end of the last century, 
leaving a considerable literature nearly as old as the 
'W'elsh; and the Armorican of Brittany, so nearly allied 
to the Cornish that it is believed to belong to fugitives 
from that part of Englai]td; '^ts earliest records are of 
the fourteeuth ceutury. Th6 Gadhelic group includes 
the Irish, which has monumeuts going back to the end 
of the eighth centnry, the Scotch Gaehc, of which the 
earhest remains are attributed to the sixteenth^ and the 
indgnif cant dialect of the Isle of Mm. 

(jChe Italic branch is represented among living lan¬ 
guages only by the Eomanie dialects, so called as being 
all descended from the dialect of Eome, the Latin. We 
have abeady noticed some particulars afieeting their 
history and their importance. They all rose at not far 
from the same period—^namely, the eleventh to the thir¬ 
teenth centuries—out of the condition of local pwtois^ 
products of the corruption of the popular speech while 
the Latin continued the language of the learned. Frag¬ 
ments of French are oldest, coining from the tenth 
century; its literature begins one or two centuries later; 
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the earliest Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, are from the 
twelfth, or hardly earlier. These four are the conspicu¬ 
ous modem members of the group. But there was also, 
in the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, a rich litera¬ 
ture of the chief dialect of southern France, the Pro- 
venjal, which, except for a recent sporadic effort or two, 
has been ever since unused as a cultivated tongue. 
There exists, too, in the northern provinces of Tnrhey, 
in Wallaehia and Moldavia, a broad region of less culti¬ 
vated Eomanic speech, witness to the spread of Eoman 
supremacy eastward: it is destitute of a proper litera¬ 
ture. Moreover, certain dialects of southern Switzer¬ 
land are enough unlike Italian to be ordinarily ranked 
as an independent tongue, under the name of Ehseto- 
E^>inanic, or Eumansh, 

The ancient members of the Italic branch, coordi- 
nlcte with the Latia, were long ago crowded out of ex¬ 
istence ; hut a few remains of them are still left, es- 
ptedally of the Umbrian, north from Eome beyond the 
Apennines, and of the Oscan of southern Italy. The 
Latin itself, in its oldest monuments, reaches hardly 
three centuries beyond the Christian era, appearing 
there in a form which seems very strange, and is hardly 
intelligible, to those who have learned only the culti¬ 
vated dialect of the last century b. c. 

The Greek branch attains a much greater age, those 
masterpiece of human genius, the poems of Homer, 
being nearly or quite a thousand years older than our 
era. From about 300 b. o., aU Greek is written in the 
Attic or Athenian dialect, as all modem German litera¬ 
ture in the Hew High-German; hut before that time, 
m in the Old High-German period, each author used 
more or less distinctly his ownlocal dialect; and in this 
way, as weU as, more widely hut less abundantly, by 
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inscriptions and tlie like, we have a toleraklj full repre¬ 
sentation of tke local varieties into wMcli tke Greek 
had divided in prehistoric times. There is, of course, 
a similar variety of dialects now; but only one is writ¬ 
ten and it is called Modem Greek, or Eomaic; it is 
less altered from the classic Greek than is the Italian 
from the Latin. Notwithstanding the wide sway of 
Greek civilization, the spread of Greek empire under 
Alexander and his successors, and the nnexceUed char¬ 
acter of the 1 111-;II'lthe latter has had a limited and 
inconspicnons career as compared with the Latin: out 
of Greece itself, it is spoken only on the islands and 
shores of the Adriatic, and along the northern and 
Bonthem edges of Asia Minor. 

The next branch is the Persian, or properly Iranian, 
since Persia is only one among the majif provinces con¬ 
stituting the territory of Iran {Airyana^ the home of 
the western Aryans). It has two ancient representa¬ 
tives: the Old Persian, or Achsemenidan Persian, of 
Darius and his successors; and the language of the 
Avesta, the so-called Zend, or Avestan, or Old Baetiian. 
The former, of determinate date (ive centuries b. c.), is 
read in the cuneiform inscriptions, recently deciphered; 
of the other, the date is unknown; it may be older ^ or 
younger. The Avesta is the Bible of the Zoroastrian 
faith, of which the date and place of origin are obscure; 
it is believed to reach beyond 1000 b. c. ; and if parts of 
the record are, as they claim to be, from Zoroaster him¬ 
self, they have this antiq[uity. The modern votaries of 
the religion, and the keepers of its sacred books, are the 
Parsis of western India, fugitives from Mohammedan 
persecution in their native land. With the Avesta, 
they have preserved a version of it in the Huzv4resh or 
Pehlevi, of the time of the Sassanids, a dialect of pe- 
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culiar and problematical character. The Modern Per¬ 
sian literatnre, abundant and rich, begins from atout 
A.3>. 1000^ after the country bad been ground oyer in 
tbe Mobammedan miU. 

These are tbe members of tbe main body of Iranian 
speech. Tbe Kurdish is only a strongly-marked dialect 
of tbe same stock. The Ossetic, in a little province of 
the Caucasus, is plainly, but more distantly, related. 
Tbe Armenian, of which tbe considerable literatnre goes 
back to the fifth century—^bnt, it is recently claimed, 
with cuneiform fragments a thousand years or more 
older—is also of Iranian type‘ Finally, tbe Afghan, 
near tbe border of Iran and India, is usually reckoned 
m Iranian, but by some recent trustworthy authorities 
regarded as rather Indian. 

The branch of Indo-European language in India does 
not cover the whole of that vast territory ; the Dravid- 
ian race, which was doubtless crowded out by the in¬ 
trusive Aryans in the north, still occnpies the main 
central part of the southern peninsula, the Dekhan. 
The earliest of Indo-European tongues is the Sanskrit,, 
especially its earlier or Yedic dialect, the dialect of the 
religious hymns, which, with auxiliary literature of 
somewhat later date, became the Bible of the Hindus, 
the so-called Yeda. At the period of the oldest hymns, 
the Sanskrit-speaking peoples appear to have been not 
yet in possession of the great Ganges basin, but nearly 
or quite confined, rather, to the valleys of the Indus and 
its branches, in the northwestern corner, the region 
bordering nearest on Iran. The date is incapable of 
' being determined with any exactness ; probably it was 
ne»ly or quite 2000 b. o. The classical Sansfarit is a 
dialect wHch, at a later period,^ after the full posses- 
of Hindustan and the development of Brahmanism 
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out of the simpler and more primitive religion and 
polity of Vedic times, became established as the literary 
language of the whole country, and has ever since main¬ 
tained that character, being still learned for writing and 
spealdng in the native schools of the Brahmanic priest¬ 
hood. From the fact that inscriptions in a later form 
of Indian language are found dating from the third cen¬ 
tury B. c.j it is inferred that the Sanskrit must at least 
as early as that have ceased to be a vernacular tongue. 
The next stage of Indian language, to which the in¬ 
scriptions just referred to belong, is called the Pjakri- 
tic. One Prakrit dialect, the Palh became in its turn 
ffe sacred language of southeastern Buddhism, and is 
still taught and learned as such in Ceylon and Farther 
ludia; the others are represented partly in the Sanskrit 
dramas, as the unlearned speech of the lower orders of 
characters, and partly by a limited literature of then- 
own. Finally, there are the modern dialects of India, 
numerous and various, hut rudely classifiable under 
the three comprehensive names of Hindi, Mahratti, and 
Bengali, having literatures of more recent origin. The 
so-caUed Hindustani, or Urdu, is Hindi with a great in¬ 
fusion of Arabic and Persian words, introduced by Mo¬ 
hammedan influence. 

The boundaries of this great family are more dis¬ 
tinctly drawn than those of any other. But they are 
not absolute or immovable. There are one or two 
isolated tongues in Europe which may yet he pro¬ 
nounced Indo-European. Thus, the SHpetar, or lan¬ 
guage of the Albanians, on that part of the west coast 
of European Turkey which lies dose opporite the heel 
of Italy: it is believed to he the representative of the 
ancient Illyrian, and more probably Bido-European than 
anything else. And the Etruscan, the obscure and 
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mncTi-disciissed tongue of tliat peculiar people -with 
whose relations to the early Eomans^ until finally con¬ 
quered and assimilated by Eomej every school-boy is 
familiar, after being assigned to almost every distant 
race on earth, is now (1874) declared Indo-European 
and Italican by scholars of such rank and authority that 
the conclusion must stand as probable until completely 
refuted. It is evident enough that in theory such cases 
of doubtful classification are to be expected. There is 
no limit to the degree to which a language may, by 
special disturbing causes, become altered in its material 
and structure, even to the effectual disguise of its ori¬ 
ginal relationships. 

There are many reasons why the Indo-European 
family is of predominant importance among the lan¬ 
guages of the worlds why it has thus far received a 
very large share of the attention of linguistic scholars, 
and mnst always continue to receive, even if not the 
same share as hitherto, yet a larger than any other fam¬ 
ily. The least of these reasons is that it is onr own 
family; though that is, after aU, no illegitimate plea in 
enhancement of the interest with which it is invested 
for us. Of more importance is the circumstance that 
it belongs to the race which has long been the leading 
one in the history of the world, and which at the present 
day, as for some time past, has not even a rival. The 
grand and highly-developed institutions of great nations 
are those which most demand and best repay study. 
The tongues and the history of the Greeks and Romans 
are that part of antiquity which will continue to form, 
even as it constitutes at present, a leading subject in all 
liberal education. And the whole history of Indo- 
European language will have its share by reflection in 
iMs educational value, because it casts light on the study 
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of Greek and Latin, of the Eomanic languages, of the 
Germanic languages, of the Slavonic langaages, on all 
that is nearest and dearest to those nations which are 
pursuing the study. 

j^ut there are other and more imperative reasons 
why the study of Indo-European language has been the 
1 Millin'.' of the science of laiigiiMge; why the two 

have almost grown up together, and in the minds of 
some have even perhaps been confused and identified 
with one another. The student has at best a most im¬ 
perfect and fragmentary record before him. If the 
whole history of human speech were represented by a 
great sheet of paper, the part of it to be marked as 
known, or as accessible to direct knowledge, would be 
almost ludicrously small. For most human races, only 
the present spoken dialects lie within reach; then a few 
lines of light run back into the past to various distances 
toward the Christian era; a much smaller number be¬ 
yond that point; four or five, probably, into the second 
thousand years before Christ; and only one, the Egyp¬ 
tian, to a time considerably remoter yet. And how 
much of language-history, as of human history in every 
department, may lie behind even that point, we are 
only recently beginning to realize. Such being the 
condition of the whole field, how was a fruitful begin¬ 
ning to he made except just as it has been made—^name¬ 
ly, by taldng up that body of historically-related facts 
which was widest in its range, deepest and most abun¬ 
dant in its penetration of the past, and most advanced 
in its development out of original conditions? By 
grasping this and reducing it to manageable order, dis¬ 
covering the general hidden under the particular, tracing 
tendencies and laws, the student might hope to acquire 
the ability to deal with other like bodies of facts, of 
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oarrower range and offering less abundant facilities. 
The character of preeminence in this line belongs to the 
Indo-European, beyond dispute and beyond comparison: 
where we have equal or greater penetration of the past, 
as in Egyptian, Chinese, and the Semitic tongues, there 
is either (as in the two former) a peculiar jejuneness of 
deTelopment, or at any rate (as in the last) a yariety, 
and wealth which is greatly inferior. To blame philolo- 
^siB, therefore, for their devotion hitherto to Indo- 
European study is in the highest degree unreasonable; 
one might as properly blame historians for their devor 
tion to the study of European civilization and of its 
sources in the past. To east reproach upon them, more¬ 
over, for their attention to the past, to the partially 
understood records of extinct and almost forgotten 
tongues, and to declare that the true and fruitful field 
for linguistic research is the living and spoken dialects 
of the present day, is not less narrow and erroneous. It 
overlooks the character of linguistics as a historical sci¬ 
ence ; it forgets that the explanation of the present is 
by the past, and that the record of by-gone conditions 
casts on existing conditions a light that nothing else could 
yield. More precisely, it exaggerates and pushes for¬ 
ward ui) duly the equally true fact that the comprehension 
of the p^t is complete only hy the help of the present. 
It would be most unfortunate to check the zeal of those 
who are submitting present language to the most rigor¬ 
ous investigation, especially on its phonetic side, or to 
cast the slightest reflection on the deep and far-reach¬ 
ing value of their work; there is hardly another more 
promising direction of linguistic inquiry: only they, on 
their side, should refrain from impliedly contemning 
their predecessors, and should realize that they are strik¬ 
ing in now when the way is prepared for making their 
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labors fraitM. So the minute study of the customs, 
institutions, beliefs, and myths of rude peoples now ex¬ 
isting was, not long ago, comparatively a mere matter 
of curiosity; it gains its most valuable bearing from the 
study of civilization in its historical development. It 
was of little use to watch and study nebulm until geolo¬ 
gy and astronomy together had learned so much about 
tbe constitution and history of our solar system as to 
have found out how to interpret the facts observed. 

So also, in the claims here put forth as to the pri¬ 
ority and pre&ninence of the Indo-European tongues as 
a subject of linguistic study, there is nothing which 
must be in the slightest degree understood as depreciat¬ 
ing the importance of the study of other families, even 
its indispensability to the comprehension of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language itself. The science of language is what 
its name implies, a study of all human speech, of every 
existing and recorded dialect, without rejection of any, 
for obscurity, for remoteness, for lowness of develop¬ 
ment. The time has come when questions are rising 
in abundance in the history of Indo-European speech 
which cannot possibly be answered until the languages 
of lower organization are more thoroughly understood. 
And it must be distinctly laid down as a fundamental 
principle in linguistics, that no fact inhuman expression 
is fuUy estimated, until it is seen in the light of related 
facts all through the domain of universal expression. 
Only, it is not possible, in philology any more than in 
other branches of stndy, to help letting facts arrange 
themselves along pertain leading lines, and converge 
their light where light is most desired. 

We have reached, as was seen above, the certain 
conclusion that all the known Indo-European lan¬ 
guages a^e descended from a single dialect, which must 
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haTe been spoken at some time in the past By a single 
limited community, by the spread and emigration of 
wbieh—not, certainly, without incorporating also Bodies 
of other races than that to which itself belonged by ori¬ 
gin—^it has reached its present wide distribution: even 
as a similar process, in historical times, has brought its 
two leading modern branches to fill the hTew World, a 
region almost vaster than that which it occupies in the 
Old. Of course, it would be a matter of the highest 
interest to determine the place and period of this im¬ 
portant community, were there any means of doing so; 
but that is not the case, at least at present. As for the 
time, the less said about that the better, in this transi¬ 
tional period of opinion as to the age of man on the 
earth. The question whether the first man was horn 
only 6,000 years ago, or 12,000, or 100,000, or 1,000,000, 
as the new schools of anthropology are beginning to 
daim, is one of which the decision must exercise a con¬ 
trolling infiuenee on that which we have here in view. 
As for the testimony of language itself, there is none, 
of any authority; the philologists will doubtless claim 
that they do not see how to compress the growth of 
Indo-European language into the shortest of the periods 
named, but they have not yet found a rule with which 
to measure the time they actually need. To give even 
a conjecture at present would be foolish. 

'Sot is the place perceptibly easier to determine. 
Man has ever heen a migratory animal, and if he has 
had a million years, or a tenth part of the -number, to 
wander in, it must be next to impossible to fix the 
stotmg-point of any division of the race. How little 
could be inferred as to the history of movement of the 
Celts from their present distribution! If some barbar¬ 
ous race had conquered and exterminated or absorbed 
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the Germans of the continent, what erroneous conclu¬ 
sions might not he drawn from their presence only in 
Scandinavia and Iceland! And there are pi'uh.Lhillllos 
of just as baffling occurrences in the history of the Indo- 
Ein*opeans. Men have long, and on well-hhown grounds, 
been accustomed to look upon the southwestern part of 
Asia as the cradle of the human race; and, mainly Pii 
der the influence of this opinion, so long rooted that it 
sways the minds even of those who reject the authority 
of the testimony on which it is founded, it is by many 
asserted with great confidence that the Hindu-Eush 
mouiilain-i'oglon, or that Bactria, is the Indo-European 
cradle: the only hit of tangible evidence which they are 
able to allege being that that is the region where the 
Iranians and Indians separated, and that the Iranian and 
Indian dialects are the most primitive of the family. But 
to plead this is cqiiiv^ahmt to maintaining that slowness 
or rapidity of change in language is dependent on stabil¬ 
ity or change of place in the speaking community: which 
is so grossly wrong that it needs no refutation. In fact, 
the condition of these languages is reconcilahle with any 
possible theory as to the original site of the family. As 
to the interconnections of the different branches with one 
another, the best scholars have for some years past been 
settling down upon the opinion that the separation of 
the five Euro])ean branches from one another must have 
been later than their common separation from the two 
Asiatic branches, which latter then continued to exist as 
one comnnmity almost down to the historical period. 
Upon this last point, there is unanimity of opinion; the 
oldest forms of Persian and Indian speech are as closely 
like one another as, for instance, the more dissimilar of 
the Germanic dialects; the two branches are ranked to¬ 
gether under the common name of Aryan;” and the 
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Indian branch is thought to have parted from the com¬ 
mon home ia northeastern Iran not very much earlier 
than 2000 b. o. Within the European grand division, 
the Germanic and Slavonic are by nearly all regarded 
as specially related; opinions are more nearly divided 
M to wheiher the Celtic is a -wholly independent branch, 
or closely aMn with the Italican. In all this there is 
evidently nothing which should point our eyes definitely 
toward an original home. The separation of Aryan 
from European may just as well be due to a spread 
and migration of the former into Asia as of the latter 
into Europe: and localities in Europe as well as ia 
Asia have actually been* pitcbed^upn by eminent 
scholars. But it is useless to pretend to come to a 
definite conclusion where the data are so indefinite. 
Evidence of real weight bearing on the qnestion may 
posdhly yet he found; but certainly none such have 
been hitherto brought to light. 

Owing to the exceptional abxmdance of the material 
for study of the history of Indo-European speech, and 
the amount of study which has been devoted to it, it is 
far better understood than is the history of any other 
division of human language. Partly, therefore, because 
of the high intrinsic interest of the subject, and partly 
m a standard of reference in the treatment of the struct¬ 
ural growth of other languages, we have to follow out 
in a little detail, though still with aU possible brevity, 
the ascertained history of the common foundation of the 
Indo-European languages. 

But we have first to consider the question—^if, in- 
d^d, it can be called a question—as to how the prehis- 
torical periods of language are to be investigated. hTot 
even the Indo-European has more than a small part of 
ife history illustrated by contemporary documents; how 
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are ve to leam anytMng beyond the point where the 
records fail ns? The answer, it is helieyed, is a plain 
and a confident one: we have to study the forces at 
vork under our ohservation, and the methods of their 
working; and we have to carry them hack: into the past 
by careful analogical reasoning, inferring from similar 
effects to similar causes, just as far as the process can he 
made to work legitimately, never assuming new forces 
and modes of action except where the old ones are ahso- 
Intely incapable of furnishing the explanation we are 
soi'liiig—and, even then, only under the most careful 
restrictions. This is the familiar method of the modem 
inductive sciences; and its applicability to the science of 
language also is beyond all reasonable doubt. The paral¬ 
lel between linguistics and geology, the most historical of 
the physical sciences, is here closest and most instructive '; 
and it has often been resorted to for illustration. The 
geologist infers the mode of formation of ancient sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates from that of modem sand¬ 
banks and gravel and pehble-heds; and so on, through 
the whole series of strata, sedimentary and eruptive; he 
accounts for the occurrence of fossils by the engulfing 
or burying of extant species. And the true geologic 
method has been so tlK*r*uigbly worked out, and is so 
strictly applied, that the scientific man who abandons it, 
and resorts to arbitrary hypotheses, even to account for 
facts which for the time seem unexplainable by ordi¬ 
nary means, is at once pnt down as ^^unscientific,” and 
bidden to wait until the growth of knowledge shall 
bring around the possibility of solving his problem, 
if it shall finally be found soluble, in an admissible 
way. 

Of course, the circumstances and conditions of action 
of tie ^The^d^ion 
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of the xmitj of geologic history hy no means implies 
that the earth has always worn the same aspect as at 
present; it is even a prevailing opinion among geolo¬ 
gists that the whole solar system was once a nehulons 
Tnafifl of whirling vapor; hut this result is reached by 
the inductive methol The essential unity of linguistic 
history, in aU its phases and stages, must he made the 
cardinal principle of the study of language, if this is to 
hear a scientific character. To assume outright, as some 
do, either explicitly or impliedly, that ancient modes of 
language-making were and must have been different 
from modem, and that the former are not to he judged 
hy the latter, would, if linguistic science were as ma¬ 
tured and well-established a branch of study as geology, 
he enough to exclude the assumer from the ranks of 
sdentifie linguists. Here, again, the difference of con¬ 
ditions, of the grade of historic development, has to be 
fully allowed for; and the student may arrive at the 
recognition of a primitive condition of language to 
whiA the present is as unlike as a civilized country, 
teeming with the public and private works of its inhab¬ 
itants, is unlike the wilderness throngh which the sav¬ 
age roams; or even as the existing cosmos is unlike the 
nehulons chaos; yet the present must he regarded as 
the conseq^uence of a gradual accumulatiou of results in 
one unbroken line of action. We must beware, too, of 
elaiming that we understand the present forces and their 
action in all points so thoroughly that we can jndge the 
past by them completely, or even that processes which 
would now strike us as anomalous may not come here¬ 
after to appear regular; hut we are authorized to refuse 
to admit them until a clear case shall be made ont in 
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detailed examination of the changes of language), that 
the general effort of iTiignago-iu.ihing is toward the pro¬ 
vision of expression, for the needs of commnnication 
and the uses of thought, by such means as lie most avail- 
ahly at hand; that a prominent part of the moYement 
is the reduction of coarser and more physical, material, 
sensible designations to finer and more formal uses, both 
by constant shifts of meaning, by the attenuation of 
words once of Ml material rneaning to the value of 
form-words, and by the conversion of words formerly 
independent into formative element^ suffixes and pre¬ 
fixes, signs of modified meaning or of relation attached 
to and forming part of other words. In the earliest 
traceable condition of our language, the use of forma¬ 
tive elements was the prevailing means of denoting 
relations, so much so as to constitute the distinctive 
characteristic of the common Indo-European language • 
and to explain this feature is to explain Indo-European 
growth. 

It was in the simple practice of composition that we 
found (p. 120 seg) the germ of synthetic form-making; 
and we noticed a number of real forms as made by this 
means, with the help of only those tendencies whidi are 
universally prevalent in human speech. The adverbial 
endings ly and (French) men% the tense-signs d and 
(Erench) ai^ the derivative suffixes less and dom^ and so 
on, are, in all respects, precisely as true and as good for¬ 
mative elements as anything in Indo-European q^eech; 
it Is only the historical student, not the speaker, who 
knows them as different from the s of loves and the th 
of which go back for their origin to a period 

greatly remote in comparison. And all form-making 
of wHch we know anything in the historical period is 
of this same kind, by external accretion; all the mes 
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of an apparently different cliaracter (we exemplified 
them hy 'mm and 'rne'fhy read and read^ smg and ^cmg) 
being demonstrably inorganic^ accidental, results of the 
pntting to use of a difference of secondary xalne, 
wrought ont by phonetic change from forms originally 
made by concretion. 

This being so, we are required by the principles of 
inductive investigation to endeavor to make this sole 
recognizable method of formation found active in his¬ 
torical times explain the growth of Indo-European lan¬ 
guage in the ancient times. If it is sufficient, we are 
not only not called upon, but actually forbidden, to 
bring in any other method to aid; ox, at any rate, noth¬ 
ing but the most direct and cogent evidence can have 
the right to compel our admission of any other. And 
such evidence is by no means to be found in our simple 
inability to trace any given element or elements, or even 
a great many such, to the independent words out of 
which they grew, and to describe the series of changes 
of form and meaning v^ch converted the one into the 
other* The linguistic record is too hopelessly frag- 
menteyfor that. As every period in the changeful 
life of the earth denudes or covers up or dislocates a 
part of the record of geological succession, so the 
changes of every age contrihnte to break the continu¬ 
ity of lingmstic succession, in every part—^in ftte trans¬ 
fers of mc^ng, in the formation of words, in the 
making of means of derivation. "While there is so 
much in the peculiar and recent formations of even the 
Germanic and Eomanic languages that baffles the in¬ 
quirer and seems to defy explanation, it would he most 
tmreasonahle to expect that words and forms of vastly 
taore ancient growiih will he completely and in all parts 
ammahle to analysis. If we can find any trustworthy 
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evidettces of the operation of the method of combina¬ 
tion IQ the earliest synthetic forms, we have the right 
to assume it, in default of proof to the contrary, to 
Ure been tha sole operatire principle, then as well as 
later. 

And it is claimed by the leading school of compara- 
’tive philology that the principle in <juestion is acti]^l]y 
sufficient to account for the whole structure of 1^- 
European language; that the latter presents no forms 
which demand the admission of any other genesis than^ 
by addition of element to element; that wherever, hj 
our analytical processes, we succeed in detaching from t ^ 
word a subordinate part, indicating some modification 
or relation of a radical idea, there we are to recognize 
the trace of a formerly independent word, wSmh 
lost its independence and become an ||||pe 

presses whichmade love-did vitothed^ PrwUTce 
iTkt^uly^ habere Jiabeo into auTa% mrd Tnente iuto wa/ir 
and so on. 

But in this doctrine is involved another very impor¬ 
tant one: that, namely, of a primitive body of mono¬ 
syllabic roots as the historical beginnings of Indo- 
European speech-development. Its necessity as a corol¬ 
lary from the former is clear enough: if all formative 
elements come by accretion and integration, then only 
that can have been original which is left when these 
have been stripped off, to the very last one: and what 
is left is the root; and it is, in our family of language, 
a monosyllable. This is the doctrine actually held by 
most students of language; the dissidents are few, and 
have nothing to say, in defense of their unhdief, ex¬ 
cept what is easily refuted as misapprehension or want 

logical consistency. Though at first sight repellent 

some, it involves nothing that has a right to trouble 
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the scientific inquirer, any more than the acceptance of 
a primitive state of rudeness with reference to the arts 
of life or the condition of knowledge. And as there 
are races now hying on the earth which have never 
gained command of more than the simplest tools, modes 
of dress and shelter, and the like, so (as we shall see 
more particularly in the twelfth chapter) there are those 
whidi have never developed their language out of this 
radical stage. If we see in later times eonjngational 
and declensional inflections formed and brought into 
use, there can he no invincible obstacle in the way of 
our reasoning hack to a time when such things did not 
exist; if we see parts of speech like prepositions, con¬ 
junctions, and articles coming into being, we may regard 
as possible a period when the first distinction of parts of 
speech was made. Whether such possibilities were ever 
realities, is a matter to he determined by suflScient scien- 
tifie evidence. 

It is to be noticed that this doctrine does not commit 
ns to the recognition of any actually traceable list of 
roolB as being the begirmiugs of developrnent in our 
family. If it shall be shown hereafter—as it is already 
shown, or at least made probable, with regard to some— 
that any of the elements now generally regarded as 
rootB are of compodte structure, containing a formative 
element fused with a root (as in ouii’ eoun% Gost^ 
etc., noticed above, p. 55), this will only push the name 
and quality of roots one step further hack. The firm 
foundation of the theory of roots lies in its logical ne¬ 
cessity as an inference from the doctrine of the histori- 
growth of grammatical apparatus. It is to be no- 
tiwd further that the question of roots as the histori¬ 
cal beginnings of language is quite distinct from that 
of the origin of language, which we do not take up until 
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later (fourteenth chapter): the one is exclusivelylin 
guistic^ the other partly anthropological. 

The Indo-European roots, then, are the elements of 
speech which existed prior to the whole development of 
the means of grammatical distinction, before the growth 
of inflection, before the separation of the parts of 
speech. They indicated each some f'(>n(^o])ii()ii in entire 
indefiniteness as concerns its relations, neither viewed 
as the concrete name of an objec t, nor as attribute only, 
nor as predicate; but as eq^ually ready to turn to the 
purpose of any of the three. This is a state of things 
which we, with our habits of speech and thought, find 
it very hard to realize, but which is brought compara¬ 
tively within reach of our apprehension by mating 
acquaintance with existing tongues of a low grade of 
development. The roots, however, are not all of one 
homogeneous class; there is a little body of so-called 
pronominal or demonstrative roots which are distin¬ 
guished from the rest as signifying position or direction 
with reference to the speaker, rather than any more 
concrete quality. They are very few, and of the sim¬ 
plest phonetic form: a vowel only, or a consonant with 
following vowel. That they are ultimately distinct 
from the roots of the other class, and were not rather 
developed out of these by attenuation of meaning, as 
form-words in the later stages of language-history, many 
students of language are very loath to believe, and not 
without reason; but the distinction is one which must, 
it seems, at any rate he admitted as anteeedelit to the 
w'hole growth of Indo-European forms; nor have the 
attempts to identify the one class with the other been 
as yet at all successful. The point is one of which the 
complete solntion will probably he possible only when 
the languages of lower order shall have come to he more 
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widely and deeply understood; perhaps the early deyel- 
opment of such a class of form-words was the first siga 
of that linguistic aptitude which has always distin¬ 
guished this family, and prepared the way for its after- 
evolution. The other class, commonly called verbal or 
predicative roots, were significant in general of sneli 
acts and qualities as are apprehensible by the senses, 
and were much more numerous, counting by hundreds: 
examples are std (Greek icrTnjjJLh Lat. sta7''e, our ‘ stand^^ 
etc.), ^give’ (S/Scojut, dare\ jpar^ ^pass’ ('irepdco, 
peT4arjfahren,fareyetc^\'wid, ^see’ {plici,mdeo^wem^ 
etc.), and so on. 

An early (perhaps the fi.rst) and most important act 
in the history of linguistic development out of these 
rather scanty beginnings was that whereby a separation 
was made between noun (substantive and adjective) and 
verb. The essence of a verb is that it predicates or 
asserts; and the establishment of a distinct form by 
which predication shall be signified has by no means 
been reached in all languages. There are many tongues 
which do not formally distinguish giving (adjective or 
substantive) and gift from gi/oes: they put the subject 
and predicate side by side, as ‘ he giver,’ ^ he good,’ and 
leave the mind to supply the lacking copula. The mat¬ 
ing of a verb is nothing more than the estahlishment 
of eertaia combinations of elements in an exclusively 
predicative use, the supplying of a copula in connection 
with them and not with others. This was accomplished 
by adding certain pronominal elements to the verbal 
element: dAmi^ ddrd^ d&4i; the former having al¬ 
ready gained at least a quasi-personal significance, as 
designating that which is nearer or remoter. Precisely 
how we shall explain ddrm% for instance—^whether as 
meaning more ^ give I,’ or ‘ giving (adj.) I,’ or ^ giving 
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(subst.) mine/ or ^ giving here ’—seems a matter not 
wortli contending about; since, at the period in ques¬ 
tion, noim and adjeetiye and yerb were equally present 
in the one element, and pronoun and adverb in the 
other; and there was as yet no distinction of ^ I ’ and 
^mina’ The combinations adduced above gave three 
yerbal persons; they were made exclusively singular in 
number by the addition of a plural and a dual, usually 
explained (through many difficulties of detail) as formed 
by a composition of pronominal elements in the end¬ 
ing: masi^ for example, being morsi [and] you,’ i. e. 
^we.’ The forms thus made contained no implication 
of time, were not ]'r<>pcTly a “tense;” but a past was 
by-and-by made hy prefixing an adverbial element, the 
“augment” of the Greek, pointing to a ^ then’ as ad¬ 
junct of the action: ard^m% ^then give 1/ i. e. 
gave;’ and the form, hy reason of the accented addition 
at the beginning, was shortened at the end, to adorn 
(Skt. ddam^ Gr. ehm )—^whence the distinction between 
secondary and primary endings, conspicuous in some of 
the languages of the family. But yet another tense, of 
completed action, was made hy reduplication or repeti¬ 
tion of the root: dordormi^ ^ give-give I,’ i. e. ^ I have 
given’ (the reduplication being then variously abbre¬ 
viated) ; and this in Latin and Germanic has become the 
general preterit, the augment-tense having been lost; 
our 8(mg^ hdd^ etc., are its descendants. As handed 
down to us, however, few of the “present” tenses of 
Indo-European verbs are of the simple formation above 
illustrated; more usually, the root appears in some way 
extended, either by another reduplication (Skt. dadmrd^ 
Gr. hiSoofiC), or by .the addition of sundry formative 
elements (Lat. cer-no, eresco^ Gr. heuc-w-fii, 

etc., etc.): all of them supposed to have been at first 
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means employed for denoting tlie eontijmoiisnoss of an 
action, like onr am gwing, tkough they later lost their 
restriction to this sense. In some yerhs, along with the 
new present and its continuous preterit or proper “ im¬ 
perfect,’’ the preterit and moods of the simpler root 
were retained in use, with a more undefined past mean¬ 
ing, becoming the Greek (and Sanskrit) second aorist” 
(as eSojp, Mdm^ beside imperfect iSlScov, ddaddm). For 
other verbs, an accordant tense was made apparently hy 
composition with a second root as, ^ he,’ making what is 
called in Greek the first aorist.” Besides these, a 
future, also supposed to contain the same auxiliary, was 
made before the separation of the branches, and is best 
retained in Greek and Sanskrit; the full form of its 
sulBGix is Bydmi: Sanskrit ddrsydm% Greek Sa>o-Q> (older 
Sm<r£(D)j ‘I will give.’ There were some imperative 
persons^ with no special mood-sign, hnt with peculiar 
endings. Of other moods, there were a subjunctive 
and an optative, marked hy insertions between root and 
ending, of somewhat doubtful character. Then, finally, 
there was a reflexive or ‘^middle” voice for all these 
various forms, with its characteristic in the personal 
endiags themselves: an extension of them, prevailingly 
explained as a repetition, once with subjective value, 
onc^ with objective. 

This appears to have been the entire fabric of the 
Tndo-Enropcmi verb prior to the separation of the 
branch^ It has been variously preserved, contracted, 
expanded, in the later history of the branches. The 
Sanskrit has preserved most faithfully the outward 
forms; the Greek has best retained the original uses, 
and has added most, so that its verb is far the richest in 
|Jie &mily. The Latin lost much, hut added a great 
,^tariety of modem formations. The Germanic lost all 
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gave preseat and perfect, with their optative (called by 
us sabjanctive), and with the imperative; apart from 
the preterit with often already referred to, its new 
additions have been made in the way of analytic com* 
hiaation. To follow out further the details of the verb- 
history, interesting as the task would be, would take us 
too long. 

The genesis of the noun as a part of speech, in its 
two forms, substantive and adjective, was implied in 
that of the verb: when one set of forms became dis¬ 
tinctly verb, the rest were left as noun. And every¬ 
thing in Indo-European speech from predicative roots 
is by origin either verb or noun, a form either of con¬ 
jugation or of declension. On the other hand, the fur¬ 
ther we go back, the less are substantive and adjective 
distinguished from one another; they are made by the 
game suffixes, they share the same inflection: things, in 
fact, are named from their qualities; and whether the 
quality-denoting word shall be used attributively or 
appellatively is at the outset a matter of comparative 
indifference; though the two come finally to be distinct 
enough. The characteristic of the noun is the case-end¬ 
ing, as that of the verb is the personal ending; case 
and number are to the noun what person and number 
are to the verb, fitting it to enter into definite relations 
m the sentence. The Indo-European cases are seven, 
besides the vocative, which is not a case in the same 
sense with the rest, since it stands in no syntactical 
relation with anything else. The accusative is the to- 
case, marking that toward which the action of the verb 
is immediately directed, and hence hecommg also the 
case of the direct object; the ablative is the/v<OT-case; 
the locative, the air or m-case; the instrumental, that of 
adjacency or accompaniment, then of instrument ot 
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means—tte i^-case, in both senses of ly. Then the 
dative is the /br-casej and the genitive the ^-ease, that 
of general relation or concernment. The nominative, 
finally, is the case of the subject, and its ending, so far 
as at present appears, more formal than that of any 
of the others; the vocative is most often accordant 
Vi^ith it, and has, at any rate, no inflectional sign of its 
own. 

The subject of the genesis of the case-endings is 
much more obscure than the history of the verb. The 
genitive suffixes show most signs of kindred with the 
ordinary suffixes of derivation. Pronominal elements 
seem clearly visible among some of the rest; but every 
point is too doubtful to allow of summary presentment; 
and for more than this there would be no room here. 
How the distinctions of number are combined with 
% those of case is by no means plain; the endings of sin¬ 
gular, dual, and plural have the air of being indepen¬ 
dent of one another, nor are there demonstrable indicar 
tors of number, such as in languages of lower type are 
often found inserted between theme and ending. Yet 
the earliest language is mainly free from that diversity 
of modes of inflection according to which, in the middle 
period, words are arranged in different declensions ” 
First, uniformity, at least approximate, of declension in 
all words; then correspondence in the declension of. 
themes having the same final; then, the characteristic 
finals being lost, a confusion of declensions—such has 
been the general history of development. 

One more matter of distinction, tliat of gender, is 
lo mixed up with those of case and number as not to be 
completely separable from them. The problem of the 
^atment of this elemeut in Indo-European language is 
BU very far from being completely solved. Its foun- 
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Nation must, of coiirsej lie in tie distinction of sex in 
those creatures which have conspicuous sex; but such 
constitute only an exceedingly small part of tie crea¬ 
tion ; and tie distinctions of gender involve everything 
that exists, and in a manner which is only in the small- 
est part accordant with natural sex. The world of un- 
traeeably sexual or of nnsexual objects is not, as with 
us, relegated to the indifferent “ neuter; ’’ great classes 
of names are masculine or feminine partly hy poetical 
analogy, hy an imaginary estimate of their distinctive 
quaities as ike those of tie one or tie other sex in tie 
higher animals, especially man; partly iy grammatical 
analogy, iy resemilance in formation to words of gen¬ 
der aheady established. At any rate, in the common 
Indo-European period, all or nearly all attributive words 
were inflected in three somewhat varying modes, to in¬ 
dicate generic distinctions; and the names of things 
followed one or other of these modes, and were mas¬ 
culine or feminine or neuter. The distinction was 
partly in the case-ending, partly in the derivative theme 
or base, though there was hardly a sufSx, derivative 
' or inflectional, that was uf one gender only; it 

was most marked as characterizing the feminine; mas¬ 
culine and neuter were hardly separated except in the 
nominative and accusative cases. ' 

The noun-inflection was shared also by the pronouns, 
in all the three varieties of case, number, and gendeor. 
In those demonstrative words, however, which acquired 
a specific personal character, as denoting the speaker 
and the spoken-to, gender was undistinguished. And 
the words of pronominal origin exhibit certain irregu¬ 
larities of inflection, different from those of the general 
mass of nouns. 

Although a case-ending of itself makes a noun, and 
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there are maBj primitive Indo-'Enropean nouns wliidt 
are made hy such alone, the great mass of them have 
other elements interposed between root and ending, 
which we call suffixes of derivation; and these even 
come, in time, to be divided into two well-maihed 
classes: primary, or such as are appended directly to 
verbal roots; and secondary, or such as are added only 
after other derivative endings. Of these, likewise, too 
few among the most ancient ones are recognizable in 
their independent character, and traceable through their 
changes of application, to allow of our illustrating here 
the method of their growth. But though the subject 
is full of obscurity in its details, there is no mystery in 
the principles involved: the processes which have 
formed modem suffixes are fully capable of having pro¬ 
duced also the ancient ones. 

As the two sides of meaning and application in the 
predicative or verbal roots are verb and noun, so in the 
demonstrative (which do not make verbs) the two sides 
may be said to be pronoun and adverb. From the latter 
class come those earliest words of place and direction, 
readily convertible also into words of time, which are 
of adverbial quality. Tet even these are claimed by 
some to be properly case-forms of pronouns; and the 
rule is laid down that everything in language is by ori¬ 
gin an inflected form either of verb or of noun. At any 
rate, the class of adverbs, when once brought into 
existence, receives abundant accessions of this kmd, 
through its whole history, down to the latest, from 
which we have already drawn examples (pp. 41,122). 
Prepositions, in our sense of the term, are of yet more 
recent origin, created a separate part of speech by the 
swinging away of certain adverbs from apprehended 
iielation to the verb, and their connection in idea with 
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the Eoun-cases which their addition to the verb had 
{^ased to be construed with it. We see them coming 
into distinct existence in the oldest languages of the 
family? as the Sanskrit; and their increase of niunher 
and consequence eyer since is apparent. Conjunctions, 
though we nowhere find them absolutely wanting, are 
of secondary origin, being among the most characteristic 
products of the historical development of speech. To 
be able to put clauses together into periods, with due 
determination of their relation to one another, is a step 
beyond the power to put words alike determinately to¬ 
gether into clauses. 

These are the Indo-European parts of speech:” 
that is to say, the main classes of words, having restrict¬ 
ed application and definite connection, into which the 
holophrastia equivalent to a whole phrase ’) utterances 
of a primitive time have by degrees become divided; 
the separated parts, members, of what was once an un¬ 
distinguished whole. But there is one other class, the 
interjections, which are not in the same and the proper 
sense a of speech;” which are, rather, analogous 
with those all-comprehending signs out of which the 
rest have come by evolution. A typical inteijection is 
the mere spontaneous utterance of a feeling, capable of 
being paraphrased into a good set expression for what 
it intimates: thus, an ah I or an oh I may mean, accord¬ 
ing to its tone, ^ I .am hurt,’ or ^ am sui-prised,’ or ^ am 
pleased,’ and so on; only there is no part of it which 
means one of the elements of the statement while 
another part means another. Yet, such creatures of 
conventional habit in regard to expression have we be¬ 
come by our long use of the wholly conventional ap¬ 
paratus of language, that even our exclamations have 
generally a conventional character, and shade off into 

14 
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exclamatory utterance of ordinary terms. A man’s feel- 
ings must "be very keenly touched in order to draw out 
of him a purely natural inU-rjcciiuii, in which absolute¬ 
ly no trace of the acquired habits of his community 
shall be perceptible. And the interjectional employ* 
ment of common words, or of incomplete phrases, is a 
Yery common thing in the general use of speech; emo¬ 
tion or eagerness causing the usual set framework of the 
sentence, the combination of subject and predicate, to 
be thrown aside, and the conspicuous or emphatic ele¬ 
ments to be presented alone—a real abnegation of the 
historical development which, under the growing do¬ 
minion of consciousness over instinct and of reason 
over passion, has wi'ought the sentence out of the root. 

In this too brief and imperfect sketch of the history 
of Indo-European speech, no attempt has been made to 
define the order in which the parts of the inflectional 
development followed one another. Success is not to be 
hoped for in any such attempt until the history of less 
highly developed and of almost undeveloped languages 
diall he far better understood than it is at present. 
For, to reason these matters out on Indo-European 
ground alone is at any rate impossible: the period lies 
too far back, its evidences are too fragmentary and 
difficult of interpretation; we are not competent to 
judge them. Ab to the impossibility of determining 
the absolute time occupied by the history, enough, per- 
hap, has been already said: that it should have taken 
than a very long time, there is no reason whatever 
for believing. The whole was a series of successive 
step% of which one led to another and these to ypt 
others; a growth of habits which were in themselyep 
opacities also; and each ^ep, the formation of 
habit, was a work of time, not less in the olden time 
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iJian it would have to be in the modern period: though 
whether a work of not less time, we can hardly venture 
to say, since the rate of growth may fall under the gov¬ 
ernment of conditions which we cannot, as yet, fully 
appreciate. 

There has also been, so far as synthetic structure is 
concerned, an evident climax, followed by an anti-cli¬ 
max, in this history. During the immense |)rohi.sturic 
period, and prior to the separation of the branches from 
one another, the inflectional system of the noun, and 
less distinctly that of the verb, reached a fullness which 
has since undergone a gradual reduction. iSTot that 
there has been generally a diminution of ability to ex¬ 
press distinctions; but means of another kind have been 
more and more resorted to: auxiliaiios, form-words, in¬ 
stead of suffixes, formative elements in words; and 
these later means we are accustomed to call analytic, as 
distinguished from synthetic. Se might ha/ve loved 
and he will le loved^ as contrasted with their Latin 
equivalents amavisset and amdbitwr^ may be taken as 
typical examples of the two modes of expression. This 
fact has been adduced as evidence against an original 
radical condition of language, by some scholars, who 
prefer to assume a primitive period of excessive poly- 
syllabism. But with evident injustice; the argument 
would be a good one only if no such thing as the mak¬ 
ing of forms were known in language, but only their 
wearing-out and loss. If we see how collocation and 
combination and integration and mutilation and cor¬ 
ruption all work in succession on the same material in 
every part of language, producing forms and destroying 
them again, it is plainly within the competency of the 
changing circumstances and habits of the language-mak¬ 
ing community to give the history of development a 
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climactic form. The constnietive methods, once in¬ 
augurated, are made effectire up to the proyision of a 
sufficient apparatus for the expression of relations; and 
for a time, until this point is reached, their efficiency h 
greater than that of the destructive processes, whicli 
also have been all the time at work—then the relation 
is gradually reversed, and there is more v?eamg-ont 
than replacement hy synthetic means, though this latter 
also never entirely ceases; collocations remain such, 
instead of going on to combination and integration; 
there is stid abundant new provision, but it is of 
another sort. The habit of construction has changed; 
though to a very different degree in the divided parts 
of the great community. If there is a law which 
governs this climactic phase of development, it has not 
yet been worked out and exhibited; nor is it likely 
ever to be so, although we can trace some of the deter¬ 
mining influences which have contributed to bring about 
Hie effect. 

It is time now for us to leave the family which has 
so long occupied us, and to review, in a much briefer 
manner, the structure of the other grand divisions of 
human language.' But, founding upon the example of 
historic growth which we have just been studying, it is 
desirable first to turn our attention to some general 
features of the doctrine of linguistic structure. 
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OTGUISTIO STEITCTTJEE: MATEEIAL and EOEM m lAK- 
OTAGE. 

The distinction of material and form; examples: number, gender, case, 
etc., in nouns; comparison and concord of adjectives; time, mood, 
and other distinctions in verbs. Form by position. Inferences. 
National and individual prejudices; comparative value of different 
languages. A language represents the capacity of its makers. 
Rude beginnings of all speech. 

To xinderstaiid, ia a general "way, tlie stracture of 
Indo-European speech, in its character and its uses, is 
to us no difficult task; the subject is already more or 
less familiar. Though the parts of this structure 
ihich our own Inngtiago gtiU possesses are but frag¬ 
mentary, they are at least akin with the rest, and lead 
the way to the knowledge of the whole. It is comparar 
My a question only of less and more; and many of 
us know the more, as exhibited in those tongues of the 
family which haye retained a larger share of the origi¬ 
nal structure, or haye supplied its loss more fully. We 
cannot, howeyer, go on profitably to examine the char¬ 
acter of other languages without discussing a little, 
hy way of introduction, the principles of grammatical 
structure. It will be possible to do thi% sufficiently for 
our purpose, in a wboUy simple and unpretentious man¬ 
ner, drawing illustration from phenomena with which 
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almost eyery one is familiar, and especially out of our 
own Englisli. 

The distinction of the more material and the more 
formal, relational parts of expression has been noticed 
and illustrated by us often already. The s of Iroohj 
for example, is formal in relation to irooh as material; 
the added letter indicates something subordinate, a 
modification of the conception of hroohj the existence of 
it in more than one indiyidnal: it turns a singular into 
a plural. Men has the like yalue as regards man, the 
means of making the same formal distinction haying 
come to be of a different kind from the other, an in¬ 
ternal change instead of an external. Brooks and rmi 
are not mere material; they are “formed’’ material, 
signs for conceptions with one important characteristic, 
number, added. But then, by simple contrast with 
them, ’brook and man are also “ formed; ” each implies, 
not by a sign, but by the absence of an otherwise 
necessary sign to the contrary, restriction to a single 
article of the kind named. According to our habits of 
speech, no one of these words, no one of our nouns in 
general, can be used without a distinct recognition by 
the mind of the number of things signified. 

But there are many other definable qualities or cir¬ 
cumstances belonging to brooks and men besides num¬ 
ber. They are, for example, of yery different sizei 
And we have a similar formal means, though only a 
yery limited one, of signifying this: a small brook is to 
m a brooMet ; a small rmn, a mamiikm. It is perfect¬ 
ly eoneeiyable that a language should take constant 
cognizance of this element of size, distingnishing always 
the large, the medium, and the small individuals of a 
kind, by diminutiyes and magnificatiyes. The Italian 
ahnost does as much as that, by a peculiarity which has 
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grown up in it since it became a separate language. 
But vHle we call a small brook a Irooldet^ we call a 
large one a <yreek^ or a rwer^ or sometHng of that sort; 
or we apply small and large to it, in all tlieir varying 
degrees: and so with gicmt and dwarf, and all the 
limiting adjectives, as applied to man. All this classi¬ 
fication which is made by independent words is as truly 
expression of form as is that which is made by affixes. 
Anotiier equally real quality, the differences of which 
are apparent in every case that comes before the mind, 
is, in many animals, age; and we can say mom, lad, 
loy, child, infant, etc., as hcmse and colt, cow and calf, 
and their like; and the Latin senex and G-erman greis 
show the extension of the same system in the other 
direction, where we have to use the method of descrip¬ 
tion by independent words. 

Once more, mcm in its distinctive sense indicates a 
male animal, and we have a different word, woman, for 
a female of the same kind ; and so all through the list 
of animals in which sex is a conspicuous or an impor¬ 
tant distinction: as ’brother and sister, bull and cow, 
ram and ewe: nor is there a language in the world 
which does not do the same. Only, as we have already 
seen, our own family of languages (along with two or 
three others) has erected this distinction of sex into a 
universal one, like numbei*, making it a test to be ap¬ 
plied in the use of every word; breaking away*from 
the actual limits of sex, and sexualizing, as it were, all 
objects of thought, on grounds which no mortal has 
yet been wise enough to discover and point out in de- 
toil. And, though we in English have abandoned the 
artificial part of the system, we retain its fundamental 
distinction by our use of he, she, and it ^ the of sex 
is to us a real and ever-presmit one. The modem Per- 
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sian las lost from Ms Imigiiajrc even tlat degree of gen^ 
eric distinction; and to Mm, as to tie Turk or tie Finn 
wlose ancestors never acknowledged any grammatical 
gender, it seems no less strange to use one pronoun for 
a male being and anotler for a female tlan it would 
seem to us to use one for a small, or a young, or a near, 
or a wMte object, and anotler for a large, or an old, or 
a remote, or a black object. And le las really reason 
on Ms side; it is our usage tlat is tie exceptional one, 
and needs justification. Tlere is in tie nature of 
tMngs no necessity for our cloosing among tie various 
accidents of a couception any particular ones, to tie 
exclusion of tie rest, as subjects of grammatical dis¬ 
tinction—altlougl, of course, there may be reason 
enough wly one is practically better worth distingnisl- 
ing tlan another. There is a second, somewhat anal¬ 
ogous yet not identical, distinction made by us, also 
solely by tie use of pronouns—^namely of who and 
wlmh or w1ia;t —^between persons and non-persons; and 
He American Indians lave one between things animate 
and things inanimate, with (as in the case of our gen¬ 
der) abundant figurative and personifying transfer: 
either of these is perhaps as valuable in itself, and as 
capable of Mgher uses, as is tie Indo-European distino* 
fion of tie three genders. 

We win notice only one more item in connection 
witl the noun, its cases. Our language las preserved 
to most of its nouns their old genitive case, though not 
without r^riction of tie limits of its former uses. 
And in tie pronouns we distinguish the object from 
the subject or nominative case: he they ihem^ etc. 
By this difference, the distinction of subject and object 
relation is kept so clearly before us tlat we transfer it 
in apprehension to the whole class of nouns, and reckon 
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tiem also as possessing objectiye cases, thougli tiere is 
really none sncli in tbe language. We do not recognize 
a dative, though we have some really dative construc¬ 
tions—as in “ I give him the book —^because there is 
not in use even one dative of different form from the 
accusative. Just so, the Latin and Greek reckon ac¬ 
cusatives neuter, though these are not in a single in¬ 
stance different from the nominatives, because the two 
cases are usually unlike in other words; so the Latin 
reckons an ablative plural different from the dative, 
because there is in a part of its words an ablative sin¬ 
gular different from the dative. This transfer of a 
formal distinction only partially made to the words in 
which it is not made at all is an important feature in 
the history of forms. Our two or three eases seem to 
compare but ill with the Sanskrit seven; yet these 
compare as ill, in one sense, with the Scythian fifteen 
or twenty: and, on the one hand, we are able, by the 
kelp of another instrumentality, to express ah that is 
expressed by either Sanskrit or Scythian; while, on the 
other hand, we imply a great deal more than we or 
they distinctly express; if we were to use different 
signs for all the shades of case-relation which we can 
recognize by analysis in our speech, we should have to 
multiply our list of prepositions many times. 

For a part of our adjectives of q.uality, we have 
forms (strictly, derivative rather than inflectional) de¬ 
noting two “ degrees ” of increment: hig\ higlwr^ 
highest^ they seem to have been at the beginning 
rather intensive than strictly comparative. But, as 
means of comparison, they cover only a small part 
of the conceivable ground, and cover it only rudely. 
The possible degrees of a qpaJity are indefinitely nu¬ 
merous, and there are descending as well as ascending 
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grades, which, have in theory an equal right to notice: 
many of them we clearly mark by our analytic substi¬ 
tutes for the old derivatives; and we frame such Hn- 
dred means of expression as are exemplified by reddish 
and Uuishj German rothUGh and lldulich {^redlihe/ 
etc.: resembling the quality, but not quite it), Freuei 
rougedtre and llenidtre. Most of the later tongues of 
our family still retain that adaptedness of the qualify¬ 
ing adjective, in gender and number and case, to the 
noun qualified, which, inherited from the time when 
adjective and substantive were not separated, was char¬ 
acteristic of their ancestors; to this we preserve noth¬ 
ing whatever that is correspondent; that an adjective 
should change its form on account of the character of 
the noun it belongs to is as strange to us as to many 
languages it is that the verb should change its form on 
account of the character of the subject of which it 
predicates something. 

In fact, we have almost reduced to a nullity also the 
concord of the verb and its subject. How there came 
to he such, we have seen in the foregoing chapter: the 
endings were the actual subject-pronouns themselves; 
and the distinction of person and number in the verb 
was the necessary concomitant and result of that in the 
pronouns and nouns. Hor is it yet quite a nullity: 
while we say 1 love^ but thou lovest and he l/mes^ and 
while Ime stands over against he loves^ so long shall 
we continue, by an apprehended extension of these 
dearly-felt distinctions, to reckon three persons and two 
numbers in all oni verbal inflection. But our triple 
distinction of persons is far from exhausting the pos^i- 
biliti^ of personal relation; many tongues have a 
double first person plural, one inclusive and one exclu- 
fflve of the person or persons addressed; one we which 
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means ^ I and my party ’ as opposed to you; and one 
m means ‘my party and yours/ as opposed to all 
third persons. Others, again, distinguish genders in 
verbal inflection: ‘heloves’ has one ending, ‘sheloves’ 
has another. We have seen that some older l.m-iM-rs 
of our family have a dual numher; and it would be 
quite as proper in theory, only not so manageable in 
practice, to have a whole decimal system of numbers, 
just as of numerals. 

But the attendant circumstances which present them¬ 
selves for inclusion in verbal expression, and in one or 
another language find expression, are simply number¬ 
less ; and the richest verbal scheme that was ever put 
together takes account of only a part of them, even 
when supplemented by the resources of analytic phrase¬ 
ology. To us, the element of time is the conspicuous 
and pressing one; the denoting of an action appears 
almost to require an implication of tense-relation. Yet 
many languages do not regard this element as calling 
for inclusion in the fundamental structure of the verb 
rather than others; and they leave it to be inferred 
from the connection, or intimated by external means, 
particles, auxiliaries, as we on our part treat other ele¬ 
ments which they weave into the verbal structure. To 
any given act of sj^eetking^ for example, there cleaves 
some qualification of time; but so also of place, of 
maimer, of purpose. Equally modifications of the in¬ 
definite act of speaking are speaking repeatedly or 
habitually, rapidly, with violence, under compulsion, 
for anotW, or causing, ceasing, :ip[)(j:iring to speak, 
declaring another to speak, speaking to one^s self—^and 
so on, indefinitely: and thefee, or many of them, are 
actually incorporated in derivative verbal forms by 
races who treat the tenso-element less elaborately than 
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•we. And our tense-making is on tke smallest scale, as 
compared witk tke infinite possikilities of tense-dis¬ 
tinction. We kave not even, as some languages kave, 
a nearer and remoter past, a nearer and remoter future. 
Tkat a tking was done long ago is as trne a temporal 
relation as tkat it happened in past time at all; but we 
intimate only tke latter by an inflection, and tke former 
ky relational words; and therefore, to onr way of tkink 
ing, he who wants tke inflection has too little, and he 
who converts tke other into an inflection has too muck. 
Our triple forms for each tense —I love^ I do Ime^ I m 
T/ydrug—hj their incessant use, and tke necessity con¬ 
stantly imposed on ns of choosing among them, keep 
before our minds certain distinctions which are com¬ 
paratively unnoticed in French or Grerman; yet they 
are in tke French and German minds also, and if any 
of them rises to prominent importance, those languages 
kave sujB&cient means of intimating them. It is good 
English or German to say I picked up tke kook that 
lay there;’’ knt to tke Frenchman it would be a gross 
blunder to use tke same tense for tke instantaneous act 
of picking np and tke continuous condition of lying; 
the difference is clearly involved in our thought as well 
as his; only onr language does not compel our atten¬ 
tion to it. Tke case is quite tke same with our moods, 
those means of defining tke contemplated relation be¬ 
tween subject and predicate, or modifications of tke 
copula. There are infinite shades of doubt and con¬ 
tingency, of hope and fear, of supp)lication and exaction, 
in our mental acts and cognitions, which all tke syn¬ 
thetic resources of Greek moods, with added particles 
and adverbs, which all tke analytic phraseology of 
English, are but rude and coarse means of signifying. 
And an Algonkin verb makes a host of distinctions 
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T^hicli are so strange to us that we can hardly learn to 
appreciate them when defined. 

There is one other mode of formal distinction which 
demands a moment^s notice from us: namely^ position. 
In ^^you loYe your enemies, but your enemies hate 
you,’’ tie distinction of subject and object is dependent 
solely on position, and is given by that means with all 
necessary clearness. In a language of which the infiec- 
tions are so much worn out as are ours, this method 
counts for much; and there are tongues in which it is 
of even superior importance. Those, on the other 
hand, which have a greater abundance of inflections 
possess a freedom of arrangement which to us is sur¬ 
prising, and almost puzzling. 

The principal conclusions intended to be suggested 
by this brief exposition, and to be made of use in com¬ 
paring the structure of .various languages, are, it is be¬ 
lieved, sufficiently clear. In the first place, the realm 
of formal relation is infinite, unexhausted by the formal 
resources of even the richest language, or of aJl lan¬ 
guages: however much may be expressed, there is 
vastly more of the same kind left unexpressed, to be 
inferred by the intelligent mind from the perceived 
conditions of the particular case, or passed over as unes¬ 
sential to the ordinary purposes of communication— 
which is, at the best, only a rude and fragmentaiy 
means of putting one mind, or heart, into conmunion 
with another. There are no relations to which a lan¬ 
guage must necessarily give expression; there are only 
certain ones which are more naturally suggested, of 
which the expression is more practically valuable, than 
others: and what these are, we can learn only from the 
general study of languages; our own educated prefer¬ 
ences are no trustworthy guide to them. In the second 
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place, there is uo absolute dividing-line between wkt 
is material and what is formal in a language; material 
and form are relative words only, names for degre^ 
for poles of a continuous series, of which the members 
shade iuto one another. And, as we saw in the fifth 
chapter, the grandest internal movement in a growing 
and improving language is that from more material to 
more formal uses, whereby both words and phrases take 
on a less gross and physical meaning, even to the ex- 
tent of being attenuated into form-words, or, in com¬ 
bination with other elements, into formative elements 
—both alike indicators of relation. Hence, in the 
third place, the means of formal expression are of the 
utmost variety; they are not to he sought in one de¬ 
partment of a language only, hut in all; they are scat¬ 
tered through the whole vocabulary, as well as concen¬ 
trated in the grammatical apparatus. Deficiency in one 
department may be compensated, or more than com¬ 
pensated, by provision of resources in another. There 
is no human tongue which is destitute of the expression 
of form; and to call certain l.ingiu'**-, and them alone, 
“form-languages,” is indefensible, except as the term 
maybe meant to describe them as possessing in a higher 
or exceptional degree a quality which they really share 
with all the rest. 

In judging other languages, then, we have to try to 
rid ourselves of the prejudices generated hy our own 
acquired habits of expression, and to be prepared to 
find other peoples making a very different selection 
from our own of those qualifications and relations of 
the more material substance of expression which they 
shall distinctly represent in speech, and also sharing 
these out very differently among the different modes 
of formal expression. It is a common error of uncul- 
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intedj and of narrowly though highly cultivated peo¬ 
ples, to regard themselves alone as speakers, and all 
ofcliers as babblers, “barbarians,” unintelligent because 
to them nniiLlcIligiblc talkers. We are in no danger 
of doing that; but we are in danger still of over-esti- 
mating the peculiar traits of our speech, and depreciat¬ 
ing those of others’ speech. Nothing is harder than to 
be perfectly impartial here; to judge the comparative 
merit of one’s own and of another language requires a 
grasp of all the particulars involved, a power of analy¬ 
sis and comparison, and a freedom from both national 
and individual prejudice, of which only exceptionally 
endowed and exceptionally trained minds will be capa¬ 
ble. Even great scholars are liable here to great errors. 
There are eminent English sjuMling philologists who 
regard English analysis as the only reasonable or “logi¬ 
cal” mode of expression, and look down on Greek 
synthesis as something characteristic of a rude and un¬ 
developed intellectual condition 5 there are many more, 
doubtless, of various nationality, who undervalue the 
resources of English, and are loath to assign a high 
rank to a tongue which has lost or thrown away so 
much of its inherited structure. 

On the whole, perhaps the hest and most trust¬ 
worthy test of the value of a language is, what its 
speakers have made it do. Language is but the instru¬ 
ment for the expression of thought. If a people has 
looked at the world without and within us with a pene¬ 
trating and discerning eye, has observed successfully the 
resemblances and differences of things, has distinguished 
well and combined well and reasoned well, its language, 
of however npp.irmiLly imperfect structure, iu the tech¬ 
nical sense of that term, enjoys all the advantage which 
comes from such use j it is the jitting instrument of an 
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enligliteiied mind. There is nothing in the grammatical 
form of either Greek or English that may not be de¬ 
graded to serre only base uses. 

In another sense also a language is what its speakers 
make it: its structure, of whateyer character, represents 
their colleetiye capacity in that particular direction of 
effort. It is, not less than every other part of their civ¬ 
ilization, the work of the race; every generation, eveiy 
individual, has borne a part in shaping it. Vhetber, 
however, the language-making capacity can be corre¬ 
lated with any other, so that we may say, a higUy- 
organized speech could not be expected from a histor¬ 
ical community whose work in this or that other respect 
diows a deficiency of excellence, is extremely doubtful; 
thus far, at any rate, nothing of value has been done in 
that direction. The Chinese is, as we shall see in tie 
next chapter, a most striking example of how a commu¬ 
nity of a very high grade of general ability may exhibit 
an extreme inaptitude for fertile linguistic development. 
We may suitably compare this with the grades of apti¬ 
tude diown hy various races for plastic or pictorial or 
muacal art, which hy no means measure their capacity 
for other intellectual or spiritual products. ISTo uncult¬ 
ured people ever spends consciously any time or effort 
upon its speech; this cannot be thought over and worked 
up into better shape; it must come by the way, as inci¬ 
dent to the work of thought, as result of um^eflective 
effort at communication. That race which possesses 
most of the right kind of regulative force wiU turn out 
a product that is admirahle; and the contrary. 

Only, also, the possibility of a radical change of his¬ 
tory, a new turn of development, is different at different 
ponods of growth. After a certain stage of advance ia 
definite and established expression is reached, the con- 
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servative forces, depending on acquired habits of speech, 
are too strong to be overcome, and the language goes on 
forever on the course which the directing hands of the 
earlier generations have determined. This is a point 
iipon which we have no right yet to speah with definite¬ 
ness; we may hope some day to understand it better: 
to be able, for example, to lay down exactly what condi¬ 
tions the stagnation of Chinese speech. There are other 
departments of civilization in which a race does not 
always show itself able 40 develop unaided its own best 
capacities. The Celtic and G-ermanic tribes, which have 
proved themselves equal to taking leading places in the 
world’s history, might have remained comparative bar¬ 
barians to the present time, if they had not received 
Greek civilization, as shaped over and reorganized by 
Kome. But though a nation may borrow culture from 
its neighbors, it does not in the same way borrow lin- 
gxiistic development; no race ever adopted a new mode 
of structural growth for its native speech by imitation 
of another; though many a community has, under suffi¬ 
cient external inducement, exchanged its native speech 
for another; and borrowing, as we have already seen, 
especially accompanies transfer of culture, and is capable 
of'going on to such an extent as vastly to enrich the 
borrowing speech, and fit it for higher uses. 

"While a people’s capacities and acquirements make 
its I language, we must not fail to notice also the con¬ 
trary truth, that its language helps to determine its in¬ 
tellectual character and progress. The powerful reflex 
iofiuence of language on mental action is a universally 
admitted fact in liuguistics; to allow it is only to allow 
that rooted habits, learned by each generation from its 
predecessor, have a controlling influence on action— 
which is axiomatic. But the subject belongs to a much 
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more advanced and elaborate discussion of language 
than this wort makes any pretense of being; and it lias 
never yet been worked out fruitfully. 

On the analogy of Indo-European speech alone we 
have a right to assume, at least provisionally, that what¬ 
ever of inflective structure may be possessed also by 
other languages, whatever of formal and formative 
apparatus they may contain, of any kind, has heeu 
wrought out by somewhat similar methods, from a 
similar initial stage of rude and gross material. If 
there shall be found languages in which this is demon¬ 
strably not the case, we can modify or abandon the 
assumption hereafter; bnt it will require very definite 
and cogent evidence to make such demonstration. For 
language is an instrumentality; and the law of sim¬ 
plicity of beginnings applies to it not less naturally and 
necessarily than to other instrumentalities. Some seem 
to imagine that to regard men as having begun to talk 
with, formless roots, which we now arrive at “by ab¬ 
straction from the material of living langnages, is like 
regarding them as having begun the nso of physical 
instruments with the bare abstract motive powers—^the 
inclined plane, the wheel, the pulley. Eut such a par¬ 
allel is as absolutely erroneous as anything can be: the 
analogues of the motive powers, rather, would be the 
attributive and predicative relations, the assertive, inter¬ 
rogative, and imperative modes, and their like. The 
analogue of the ]:?oot is the stick or the stone which-" 
was indubitably man’s first instrument: a crude tool or 
weapon, used for a variety of purposes to which we 
now adapt a corresponding variety of much more intri¬ 
cate and shapely tools. And to hold that formed words, 
divisible into radical and formative elements, were first 
in the uses of speech, is just as defensible as to hold 
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tJiat men began to labor with bammers and saws and 
planes and nails, and to %bt with iron-beaded lanees 
and bows and catapults. In eacb single root was pres¬ 
ent at tbe outset—as may be present in a single inter- 
jectional monosyllable now—a whole assertion, or in- 
(]uiry, or command, to which the tone and accompanying 
gesture, or the mere circumstances of its utterance, fur¬ 
nished the sufficient interpretation: just as in the stick 
or stone was present—and may, on an emergency, be 
made present still—a variety of instruments or weapons. > 
Again, to maintain, for the purpose of explaining 
the variety of later languages, that the expressions of 
the earliest men must have been potentially dijfferent in 
the different races, as the seeds or germs which develop 
into different animals or plants are different; that a for¬ 
mative principle must have been present hx the material 
of one language and not of another; that in the ele¬ 
ments which came afterward to be put to formative 
uses there was from the beginning a form-making func¬ 
tion inherent, and so on—all this is sheer mjiihology. 
One might as well claim that in the stick or stone, as 
used by some races, there was lying perdu a well-mem- 
hered instrument or machine, which somehow developed 
out of it in the hands of its users, and that in the wood 
and metal of certain regions were inherent madhine- 
maHng functions, not possessed elsewhere. Language 
comes to be just what its users make it; its offices cor- 
r^pond to their capacities; if there is a higher degree 
of formative structure in one language than in another, 
the reason lies in the difference of (jnality of the two 
races, their different capacity of education and growth; 
not at all in the character of the begiunings from which 
both alike started, nor of the materials which both alike 
kve ever since had at command 
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Classification by families* Scytbdan or Ural-iltaic or Turanian family; 
doubtM members of it. Monosyllabic family: Chinese, Farther 
Indian, etc. Japanese. Kalay-Polynesian; other insular families: 
Papuan, Australian. Dravidian. Caucasian larguages. Semitic 
family; question of its relationships. Hamitic: Egyptian, etc. 
South African or Bantu. Middle African languages. Basque. 
American Indian languages, 

"We have called a certain body of languages a fami¬ 
ly, the Indo-European. The name “family,” we m, 
was applied to it by strict analogy with the use of the 
same term elsewhere: the languages in question had 
been found, on competent examination, to show good 
evidence of descent from a common ancestor. Ve had, 
however, to confess that the limits, even of this best- 
known of families, cannot be traced with absolute pre¬ 
cision; one or another tongue, not now thought of, or 
else doubtfully regarded, as Indo-European, may one 
day make good its title to a place with the rest. ¥e 
have also seen that, by the operation of completely com- 
prehmsible causes, no language ou earth exists in a state 
of ahsolnte accordance through the whole communily 
that speaks it; it is a group, even if a very hmited one, 
of related directs. being the ease, it is the first 
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task of the comparative study of lnn:;’iijgos to divide all 
kuman speech iuto families, by recognizable signs of 
relationship: only thus can there be made any such 
examination of their character and history as shall lead 
the way to the other results which the science seeks to 
attain. And such a classification has in fact been made. 
It is, of oourse, in parts only a tentative and provisional 
arrangement, held liable to rectification, both by addi¬ 
tion and by the giving up of what is now held even 
with a fair degree of confidence: for it not seldom hap¬ 
pens that lines which in a half-light appear definite and 
fixed dissolve away when full illumination is turned 
upon them. The cautious philologist combines only so 
far as trustworthy evidences take him, leaving the rest 
to be settled when more knowledge is won. 

As a matter of fact, moreover, linguistic scholars 
have hitherto been able to put together into families 
only those languages which have a common structure. 
That is to say, only tongues which have shared at least 
a part of their growth out of the original radical stage 
(provided they have left it) have yet been found to 
exhibit reliable evidence of relationship. ITo one, it is 
evident, has a right to declare djpriori that there cannot 
remain even from the initial stage sufficient signs of 
common descent, in branches whose whole structural 
development has been separate: in fact, philologists are 
feeling about among tbe roots of certain families for 
such signs, and may one day succeed in bringing them 
to light; hut thus far uo definite results have been 
reached. We shall have occasion to note in the next 
chapter the difficulties which environ the inquiry, and 
to point out the reasons why, on a large scale, it is 
likely to fail of success. 

The first 
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wMcli the leading branches occupy more or less of 
Enropean soilj alongside those of our own idndred. 

Of these branches there are three. The first, tie 
Einno-Hungarian, or TJgrian, is chiefly European: it 
includes the Einnish, with the nearly related Esthonian 
and Liyonian, and the remoter Lappish in the Scandi- 
nayian peninsula; the Hungarian, an isolated dialect in 
the south, wholly environed hy Indo-European tongues, 
hut of which the intrusion into its present place, hy im¬ 
migration from near the southern Ural, has taken place 
within the historic period; the dialects from which tte 
Hungarian separated itself, the Ostiak andVogul, in 
and beyond the Ural; and the tongues of other related 
tribes in eastern Russia, as the Ziryanians, Wotiaks, 
Mordwins, etc. The Finns and Hungarians are the 
only cultivated peoples of the branch: there are frag¬ 
ments of Hungarian language from the end of the 
twelfth century, hut the literature begins only foiu 
centuries later, and scantily, the people formerly using 
the Latin much'more than their own speech for literary 
purposes; the earliest Finnish records are of the six¬ 
teenth century; the language has a mythic poem, the 
Kaleyala, written down in this century from the mouths 
of popular singers, of especial originality and interest. 

The second branch, quite nearly related with this 
one, is the Sainoyed, belonging to a Hyperborean race, 
wHdh. stretches from the Horth Sea to beyond the 
Tenisea, and up the course of this river into the central 
mountains of the continent, the Altai range, probably 
the starting-poiat of its migrations. It has no culture, 
nor importance of any kind. 

The third branch, the Turkish or Tartar (more 
properly Tatar), only touches and overlaps the Euro¬ 
pean frontier at the south* The race to which it he- 
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longs? after having been long the restless foe of the 
Iranians on their northeastern frontier, finally, after the 
j;[olianimedaniziiig of Persia, forced its way through, 
worked on westward, captured Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century, and was arrested there only by the 
combined and long-continued efforts of the powers of 
central Europe. It is stretched out at present from 
European Turkey (in which it nowhere forms the mass 
of the population) over a great part of central Asia, 
and even, in its Yakut branch, to the mouth of the dis¬ 
tant Lena. The Yakuts, Bashkirs, and Earghiz, the 
Uigurs, Usbeks, and Turkomans, and the Osmanlis of 
Asiatic and European Turkey, are some of the princi¬ 
pal divisions of the race. The Uigurs, getting their 
alphabet and cultoe from ISTestorian missionaries, were 
the first to produce a scanty literature, as far back as 
the eighth to the tenth centuries; the southeastern peo¬ 
ples have records (“ Jagataic ”) of the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth; the abundant and varied but little original 
literature of the Osmanlis dates from the time of their 
European conquests; it is full of Persian and Arahie 
materials. 

Eespecting the family relationship of these three 
branches there is no question. As to the common name 
by which they shall be called, usage is very divema. 

Turanian ’’ is perhaps more frequent than any other, 
but there are grave objections to its genesis and appli¬ 
cation, and, till use shah pronounce more definitely in 
its favor, it is hardly fit to he employed in scientific 
description. ^^Ural-Altaic,” Scythian,” Tartaric” 
are others, employed by varions authors: the first has 
its advantages, hut is unwieldy, and implies rather more 
knowledge as to the movements of the femily than we 
actually possess; we may use here Scytinan,” provi- 
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sioually, rin«l for it any marked or partisan 

preference. 

ScytHan language is tlie type of ^iat is called an 
“:jgglii1iiiatiNre” structure, as distinguished from the 
‘‘ infleetiye ” Indo-European. By tMs is meant that the 
elements of yarious origin which make up Scythian 
words and forms are more loosely aggregated, preserve 
more independence, than do the Indo-European; there 
is far less integration of the parts, with disguise and 
obliteration of their separate entity. All our own for¬ 
mations, as has been seen, begin with being agglutina¬ 
tions ; and such words as vn-lrtr preserve an 

agglutinatiye character; if all our words were like it, 
thex'e would be no marked difference between the two 
families as to this fundamental item. For the Scythian 
formative elements are also only in small part trace¬ 
able to the independent words out of which they have 
grown; they are, like the Indo-European affixes, mere 
signs of relation and of modification of meaning. But 
Scythian formations do not go on to fuse root and end¬ 
ing, even to the replacing of an external by an internal 
flection. As a role, the root maintains itself unaltered 
in the whole group of derivatives and inflection, and 
eadi suffix has an unchanged form and office : whence, 
on ihe one hand, a great regularity of formation, and, 
on the other hand^, a great intricacy. Thus, in Turkish, 
for example, Zar (or ler) forms plurals everywhere; to 
it are added the same case-endings which alone make 
the singular eases; and pronominal elements indicating 
p(^session may he yet further interposed between the 
two: so ^ house,’ ev-dm^ ^ from a house,’ ev-imi-den^ 
^from my house,’ mder--mrh’dmy ^from my houses.’ 
The case-relations indicated by these endings or suJffixed 
particles are numerous, in some dialects rising to twenty. 
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The verb exemplifies tbe same peculiarity still more 
strikingly : there are half a dozen modifying elements 
capable of insertion, singly or in variously combined 
groups, between root and endings, to express passive, 
reflexive, reciprocal, causative, negative, and impossible 
action; so that from the simple root sev^ for example, 
we may make the intricate derivative sev4sh-diT-il-e-m6- 
rm\ ^ not to be capable of being made to love one an¬ 
other,’ which is then conjngated with the various Jorms 
of the simple verb; thus bringing the possible inflec¬ 
tive forms from one root up to a number which is im¬ 
mense as compared with any Indo-European verb. 

But the distinction of verb and noun in these lan¬ 
guages is much less original, fundamental, and sharply 
drawn than with us. The verbally used forms are, 
rather, but one step removed from nouns used predi- 
catively, with subjective or possessive pronominal ele¬ 
ments appended. The types of verbal forms are, for 
example, (Turkish) doguT-^m^ ^striking I,’ i. e. 
strike,’ and dogd-Aim^ ‘ act of striking mine,’ i. e. ^ I 
have struck; ’ and the third person is without ending: 
dogdi^ ^he has struck,’ dogdi-ler^ ‘they have struck,’ 
literally ‘ striking,’ ‘ strikings.’ To say this is not to 
say that these languages have no real verb; since to 
make a verb it needs only that certain foims be set 
apart and strictly devoted by usage to the expression of 
the predicative relation; but it does imply a decided 
inferiority in the grade of clearness of this most fruit¬ 
ful of formal distinctions, and may shade o2 into a 
total absence of it. Of tenses and moods such as those 
instanced above, and others made with anxiliaries, these 
languages have a plenty; and their variety of resource 
in derivatives is very great; so that all the formal ap¬ 
paratus is provided wlfich is needed for shaping by the 
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right usage into a sufficieut instrument of thought; and 
the most cultivated of the dialects do indeed come so 
near to “ inflection ” that their falling short of it is 
hardly more than nominal. 

The Scythian adjective is as hare of inflection as tie 
English; and there is an utter absence of gender aa 
one of the categories of noun-inflection or of pronomi¬ 
nal distinction, just as in Persian. Eelatives and con¬ 
junctions are also nearly unknown, the combinations 
of dependent clauses being, as is natural in languages 
where the verb is a less definite part of speech, rather 
by case-forms of verbal nouns. These constructions 
make upon us the impression of great intricacy, and in¬ 
vert that order of the members of the sentence to which 
we are accustomed. 

In the phonetic structure of these languages, the 
most striking trait is the so-called harmonic sequence 
of vowels.” There are, namely, t-wo classes of vowels, 
light and heavy, or palatal (^, % d) and other {a^ o, 

; and it is the general law that the vowels of the 
various endings shah be of the class of that in the root, 
or in its last syllable—^thus marking the appurtenance 
and dependency of the endings in their relation to the 
root in a manner which, though undoubtedly at first 
euphonic only (like the Germanic uTnlau^)^ has lent it¬ 
self usefully to the purposes of formal distinction. 
Every sufBix, then, has two forms, a light and a heavy: 
we have dlmak^ but sm)-mekj but agJia-lar^ and 

so on. In some dialects this assimilative process is of a 
wonderful degree of intricacy. 

There is field and scope in these languages for a 
wmparative grammar of the highest interest and im¬ 
portance ; but no one has yet taken up the work seriously 
and comprehensively; the science of language has ad- 
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yanced far enough, to demand its execution, which, it is 
to be hoped, will not be long deferred. One obstacle 
in its way, the lack of really ancient records, from a 
time comparable to that of the early Indo-European 
documents, is likely to be removed, if recent claims 
shall prove well-founded. There is, namely, in the 
Mesopotamian and Persian records, a third language, 
the so-called Accadian, of greatly disputed character 
and connections, but which has been for some time past 
persistently declared by one party of its students to be 
Ugrian, an ancient dialect of the Pinno-Hungarian 
stock, and a grammar of it has lately been written (by 
M. Lenormant) on that understanding. This is a point 
of very high importance, but we have no right yet to 
consider it fairly settled; it is doubtful whether so ex¬ 
act and comprehensive knowledge and so sound method 
lave yet been applied as to yield a trustworthy result. 
What adds greatly to the interest of the matter is that 
this language and its community are demonstrably the 
original owners of the cuneiform mode of writing, 
which has been borrowed and adapted by both Semitic 
and Indo-European peoples: it would follow, then, that 
the original basis of culture in that great and important 
centre of the world’s civilization was Scythian. Ve 
have no right to deny the possibility of tbis; at the 
same time, it is so inconsistent with what we know of 
the activity of the race elsewhere that we have a right 
to regard it with provisional incredulity, and to demand 
a full demonstration before yielding it our belief. 

Along with the three branches we have been con¬ 
sidering are generally ranked, as belonging to the same 
himily, two others, the liloi^olLan and the Tungusie: 
but the evidence for their inclusion with the rest is 
confessedly less positive, and we are justified in holding 
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a douttful position as regards tliem. Tlieir languages 
are of a mncli lower grade of derelopmentj verging 
even npon monosylla'bic poverty^ having nothing wMch 
can be called a verb, ])(»b.sossing even no distinction of 
number and person in their predicative words. This 
may well enough be the result of arrested growth, but 
whether it demonstrably is so is another q^uestion, to 
which we demand a more competent and satisfactory 
reply than has yet been given. An opposing consider¬ 
ation of no slight weight is the different physical type 
(“Mongolian”) of these races, which connects them 
rather with the extreme eastern Asiatics than with the 
Europeans. Another is their possession of a “ classifi- 
catory” system of estimation and designatioii of rela¬ 
tionship (Mr. L. H. Morgan), as opposed to the analytic 
or “ descriptive ” one of the other branches. It is not, 
then, undue stepticism that leads us to limit the Scyth¬ 
ian family for the present to its three demonstrated 
branches. Just in this direction there has been such an 
excess of unscientific and wholesale grouping, the clas¬ 
sification of ignorance, that a little even of overstrained 
conservatism ought to have a wholesome effect. 

The Mongol territory occupies a great space on the 
inhospitable plateau of central Asia; and, as a conse¬ 
quence of the great* movement by which, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the race became the conquer¬ 
ors and devastators of almost the whole world, frag- 
mente of it are scattered far westward, one even occu¬ 
pying a considerable tract astride the Tolga, near its 
moutL The Mongols reach eastward along a great part 
of the northern frontier of China, and are there sncceeded 
by the Tnngusic tribes, who range stiU farther east and 
north, almost to the coasts. Of these tribes, the only 
one of note is the Manchu, whose great deed and title 
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to Hstoric fame is its conq^uest and administration of 
China during the past two centmies. Both Mongols 
and Manclms have alphabets, their usual ones derived 
through the TJigur Turkish from the Syriac; their lit¬ 
eratures are quite modern only, and reflections of Chi¬ 
nese originals. 

If in Mongol and Manchu we are close upon the 
absence of all inflective structure, in the Chinese we 
actually reach that condition. The Chinese is a tongue 
composed of about five hundred separate words, as we 
should reckon them, each a monosyllable. But in this 
language tone is pressed into the service of ordinary in¬ 
tellectual distinction, and the words are multiplied to 
over fifteen hundred by the significant variety of into¬ 
nation. Nor are these words, like EngHsh monosyl¬ 
lables, worn-out relics of a formerly inflected condition 
of speech; there is no good reason to doubt their being 
the actual undeveloped roots of the language, analogous 
with the Indo-European roots except in the results of 
use by an enlightened community for communication 
and thought during thousands of years. They have 
been crowded with jiUMuiiig.-, of every kind, and of 
various degrees of formality; they have been combined 
into standing phrases, with balance of parts and unity 
of emphasis, as in our I shall ham gom^ ly the way, 
and so on; many of them have become auxiliari^ 
signs of relation, indicators of special uses analogous 
with those of our parts of speech; but yet they have 
never heen made into actual parts of speech, nor umted 
into inflectional systems. If they had gone through 
any such process as this, the present speech would show 
plainly the results of it: there would be a much greater 
number and variety of words; they would fall into re¬ 
lated groups; and they would be more sharply defined 
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and discriminated in their uses. The Chinese word 
admits of employment indifferently as one and another 
part of speech^ and plainly hy an inherent non-distinc¬ 
tion of their Yarious offices. 

The Chinese language is therefore, in one most im¬ 
portant and fundamental respect, of the yery lowest 
grade of structure and poverty of resource. But it is 
also the most remarkable example in the world of a 
weak instrumentality which is made the means of ac¬ 
complishing great things; it illustrates, in a manner 
which the student of language cannot too carefully 
heed, the truth that language is only an instrumentality, 
and the mind the force that uses it; that the mind, 
which in all its employment of speech implies a great 
deal more than it expresses, is able to do a high quality 
of work with only the scantiest hints of expression, 
catching from the connection and from position the 
shades of meaning and the modes of relation which it 
needs. It is but a difference of degree between Chi¬ 
nese inexpressiveness and the frequent overloading of 
distinctions which in our view characterizes some of the 
agglutinative idioms: for example, the American In¬ 
dian; and, with a right view of language, one is as 
explainable as the other. A few scratches on a board 
with a hit of charcoal by a skilled artist may be more 
full of meaning, may speak more strongly to the im¬ 
agination and feeling, than a picture elaborated by an 
inferior hand with aH the resources of a modern art- 
school. 

The ahundant and varied literature of China goes 
hack in its beginnings to nearly 2000 b. c., an antiquity 
exceeded in only two or three other countries of the 
world. Though a tongue of so bald structure is com- 
pratively little liable to disguising alteration, the Chi- 
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nese of to-day is qiiite iiiilike what it was so long ag 
to what extent and how, learned men are now making 
effort to determine. A still more obvions measure of 
tie progress of alteration is given by the dialectic vari¬ 
eties of the existing language, wbich are so great that 
almost every hundred miles along the southern coast 
kings one to a new speech, nearly or quite unintelli¬ 
gible to dwellers in other districts. The literary dialect 
is one in its written character, hut somewhat discordant 
in its spoken form, through the whole empire. Some 
liold that here and there, in the dialects, the line which 
separates utter uninflectedness from a rude. i h 11 i i ■ 11 i• ^ n 
ks been overstepped. 

The varions languages of Farther India—as the An- 
namese or Cochin-Chinese, the Siamese, and the Bur¬ 
mese, with the tongues of numerous other wilder and 
less important tribes or races—are sufficiently unlike to 
CMnese and to each other in material to pass for wholly 
unrelated. Bnt they are all alike in the capital point 
that they are uninflected; and this cannot hnt he re¬ 
garded as a strong indication of ultimate relationship 
between them. We can point out, indeed, no reason 
why one race more than another should exhibit an in¬ 
capacity for linguistic development; and if we met 
with monosyllabic tongues in different parts of the 
earth, we should have no right to infer their coimw> 
tion; but that the dialects of one corner of Asia should 
share a peculiarity so exceptional can hardly he other 
than the result of a common fixation of the monosyl¬ 
labic type. At any rate provisionally, therefore, we class 
all these together as the southeastern Asiatic, or mono- 
syllahic family. The Farther Indian tongues are in¬ 
ferior to the Chinese in just that manner and degree 
which was - to be expected in dial^ts of inferior races 
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and lower culture. They abound in such means of 
definition as auxiliaries and indicative particles. 

How far the limits of the family thus constmeted 
extend, is a question which only further research can 
determine. Ennning up the southern border of the 
Asiatic plateau, from northern Farther India westward, 
is a region occupied by a great and far from homoge¬ 
neous mass of dialects, generally called Himalayan, of a 
low type of structure, which are at any rate not suffi- 
ciently known to be classified as distinct from the fam¬ 
ily we have been considering. With them goes the 
Tibetan, though this has an alphabet, of Indian origin, 
and a Buddhist literature, from the seventh century 
down. 

Among all these peoples, the position of the Chinese 
is a striking and exceptional one, as that of the only 
race possessing a wholly independent and highly-devel¬ 
oped civilization, with attendant literature. It is some¬ 
what like the position of the Accadians—^if they he 
proved Scythian—among the other Scythian peoples. 
China has been as grand a centre of light to all its 
neighbors as Mesopotamia; but with this marked difier- 
ence: by a persistency which is one of the most strik¬ 
ing facts in the history of the world, it has maintained 
its own institutions, political and religious and linguis¬ 
tic, substantially unclianged from the very dawn of the 
historic period. 

The nation which has profited most by Chinese 
teaching, which has alone shown the capacity to assimi¬ 
late and continne the Chinese culture, with adaptations 
to its own peculiar character, is the Japanese. It is of 
the same pronounced physical type which we are accus¬ 
tomed to call Mongolian. Attempts have been made 
to connect its language with those of the Mongols and 
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MancIniSj but they have not met with approYed suc¬ 
cess, and the Japanese still stands alone. It is by no 
means monosyllabic, but rather an agglutinatiye dialect 
of extremely simple structure, with hardly an estab¬ 
lished distinction between noun and verb, and with no 
determinate flexion; the relations of case and number 
and person are indicated by analytic means, by separate 
particles or auxiliary words; number in part by dupli¬ 
cation. Variations of the radical verbal idea akin with 
those exemplified above from the Turkish are also 
made, by various compounded elements. Combination 
of separate root-words, often with considerable contrac¬ 
tion or mutilation, is very common; but it does not tend, 
as with us, to the production of formative elements and 
of forms, except coarsely and restrictedly. Kelatives 
and subordinating (*unjnn(*ti<;ns arfe wanting. The 
language is burdened with the over-elaborate recogni- 
tioa of degrees of dignity in the speaker and the per¬ 
sons addressed or spoken of, almost to the disuse of 
ample pronouns. The Chinese vocabulary is imported 
m masse into the more learned^ styles, especially of 
writing. The phonetic structure of the language is 
very simple and euphonious. The oldest literary re¬ 
mains are from the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The shores and peninsulas and islands of the north¬ 
eastern corner of Asia are occnpied by a variety of races 
and languages, which are too little known, and of too 
little interest, to demand attention from us in this hasty 
review. 

On the islands, however, which lie off the south- 
eastern part of the continent, and through most of the 
groups and isolated islets that dot the Pacifie, north to 
Formosa, east to Easter island, south to Hew Zealand, 
and west even to Madagascar, on the very border of, 
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Africa, are found the scattered memhers of a vast and 
perfectly weh-developed family, the Malay-Polynesian. 
From what central point the migrations of the tribes 
and their dialects took place, it is not possible to tell: 
the family is strictly an insular one, the hold whieh a 
part of the Malays have on the mainland in Malacca 
being only recently gained (since the twelfth century). 
The Malays proper have adopted Mohammedanism, and 
taken for use the Arabic alphabet; and they have a 
tolerably abundant literature, reaching up into tie 
fourteenth century. Some of the other less conspicu¬ 
ous tribes—as the Battaks, Mancassars, and Bugis, and 
the Tagalas of the Philippines—^have alphabets, wlicl 
are believed to come ultimately from India, but nothing 
that can fairly be called a literature. But in Java and 
its dependencies, especially Bali, the introduction of 
culture and writing from India dates back even to tie 
first century of our era, with a considerable literature, 
founded on the Sanskrit. Elsewhere in the family, 
record begins only with the labors of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries in the most recent period. 

The family is divided (Friedrich Muller) into three 
great branches: 1. The Malajan, filling on the one 
hand the great islands nearest to Asia, and on the other 
hand the Philippine and Ladrone groups; 2. Tie 
Polynesian, in most of the smaller groups, with Ifew 
Zealand and Madagascar; 3 . The Melanesian, of the 
Fijian and other archipelagos off the northeastern cor¬ 
ner of Anstralia, The various Polynesian dialects are 
clearly and closely related; the Melanesian show the 
extreme of dialectic division, with other peculiarities— 
which, along with the darker hue and other physical 
differences of their speakers, have been plansibly ex¬ 
plained as due to au imposition of Polynesian speech 
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upon a population chiefly Papuan. The ITalayan. di- 
aleets are farthest developed, making most approach 
toward something like a rude flexion. For, in general, 
the languages of the family are almost as bare of de¬ 
rivative and inflectional combinations as is the Chinese 
itself; their grammatical relations are indicated by pro- 
Eouns and particles, which only in the Malayan group, 
and in derivation rather than inflection, take on the 
aspect of affixes: gender, case, number, mood, tense, 
person, are wanting; nor is there any distinction of 
nottn from verb; the verb is a substantive or adjective 
used predicatively without copula. The roots, if we 
may call them so, the most ultimate elements accessible 
to our analysis, are prevailingly dissyllabic; and their 
reduplication, either complete or hy abbreviation, is a 
means of variation of which great use is made, and for 
very various purposes. Only the pronouns have dis¬ 
tinct numeral forms, and the first person has the double 
plural, inclusive or exclusive of the person addressed, 
referred to above (pp. 218, 219). The determinative 
particles are more often prefixed than suffixed. 

The Malay-Polynesian languages are more simple in 
regard to their phonetic structure than any others in 
the world. Hardly any of them have more than ten 
consonants; many only seven. And they do not allow 
a syllable to begin with more than one consonant, or t<^ 
close with a consonant. 

Hot the whole population of the Pacific islands 
belongs to this family. The mass of the great islands 
Borneo and Hew Guinea, with the more inaccessible 
parts of the Philippines and others, are inhabited by a 
black and woolly-haired race, the Papuans or Hegritos, 
resembling the Africans though not related with them, 
and quite distinct from the Malay-Polynesians, by whose 
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incuxsions they haye been exterminated or crowded 
back from parts of their ancient possessions. Their 
languages are almost utterly nnknown. 

Anstraliaj again, and the riri-lilH.i-IiMj- Tasnaania, 
were inhabited, when discovered, by a third island-race, 
of dark color bnt straight-haired, and of nearly or quite 
the lowest known grade of endowment. Their greatly 
varying dialects are polysyllabic and agglntlnajivc, of 
simple phonetic character, and especially different from 
the Polynesian in using exclusively suffixed instead of 
prefixed particles. 

In reviewing the Indian branch of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family, we saw that the tribes of onr kindred had 
worked their way in throngh the passes of the north¬ 
west, driving out or subjecting a more aboriginal pop¬ 
ulation. This primitive race still holds in possession 
most of the great southern peninsula, beyond the chain 
of mountains and wild highlands which cuts it off from 
the wide valleys of Hindustan proper. The so-called 
^ Pravidians ’’ number thirty to forty millions: their 
principal languages are the Tamil, Teliign, Oanarese, 
and MalayMam or Malabar; there are several others, of 
inferior importance; and the Brahui, of Beluehistan, 
outside the Indian border, is believed to belong to the 
group. The Bravidian tongues have some peculiar 
phonetic elements, are richly polysyllabic, of general 
agglutinative structure, with prefixes only, and very 
soft and harmonious in their utterance ; they are of a 
very high type of agglutination, like the Finnish and 
Hungarian; and the author has been informed by an 
American who was born in southern India and grew 
up to speak its language vernacularly along with his 
English, a man of high education and unusual gifts as 
a pr^cher and writer, that he esteemed the Tamil a 
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£aer language to tliint and speak in than any European 
tongue known to bim. 

Excepting that they show no trace of the harmonic 
sequence of wowels, these languages are not in their 
structure so different from the Scythian that they might 
not belong to one family with them, if only sufficient 
currospondonecfl of material were found between the 
two groups. And some have been ready, though on 
grounds not to be accepted as sufficient, to declare them 
related. The comparatiwe grammar of the Scythian 
languages has not yet been so reduced to form that it 
should be possible to define the boundaries of the fami¬ 
ly, either on the west or in the sonth. 

Among the less familiar languages of Asia we have 
occasion to notice further only that intricate and prob¬ 
lematical group known as the Caucasian- As the name 
denotes, its locality is the region between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, filled by the Oaucasns range and its 
dependent hills and valleys. The chief dialects on the 
south of the main crest are the Georgian, Suanian, Min- 
grelian, and Lazian, aU plainly related to one another, 
and the first having an alphabet, derived along with its 
religion from Armenia, and a literature of some an¬ 
tiquity. The principal groups on the north are the 
Circassian, Mitsjcghian, and Lesghian, the first border¬ 
ing the Black Sea, the last the Caspian. The variety of 
sub-dialects, especially of the Lesghian, is very gr^L 
There is no demonstrated affinity between the southern 
and northern divisions, nor between the members of the 
northern; how many independent groups there may he 
is yet undetermined; and also, whether there is any 
tie of analogical structure to bind them together into a 
family, or whether they are the relics of ultirciately 
^parate families, left stranded, as it were, on the 
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moimtams, and defended by them and by the great sea^ 
in front and behind from tbe movements of migration 
wMcb have swept tbe famibes elsewhere out of ex¬ 
istence. 

Last among tbe Asiatic languages, we come to the 
Semitic, so called because in tbe genealogies of the 
G-enesis tbe communities wbicb speak them are mostly 
described as descendants of Sbem. They fill Hbe im¬ 
mense, but barren and tbinly-populated peninsula of 
Arabia, with its nortbern border-lands, of Mesopotamia 
and Syria and Palestine, and with a district in Abys¬ 
sinia, lying opposite its southwestern corner. The Yari- 
ous dialects of tbe Arabic, with its African outlier, 
constitute one branch of tbe family; tbe Oanaauitic 
dialects, chief among wbicb are Hebrew and Pbcenician, 
with tbe Syrian or Aramaic, a second; and tbe Assyrian • 
and Babylonian a third. This is their ancient territory: 
the Phoenician was carried to its colonies, and, as Car¬ 
thaginian, might perhaps have become tbe tongue of 
Mediterranean civilization, but that tbe long struggle 
for supremacy ended with tbe complete overthrow of 
Caiibage by Eome; tbe Hebrew, replaced in vernacu¬ 
lar use, eveu in its own borne, four centuries before 
Christ, by tbe Syrian (Cbaldee, Aramaic), has led ever 
since the artificial life of a learned language, scattered 
among the dvilized nations; the Arabic, as the sacred 
dialect of a conquering people and religion, has been 
carried, since the seventh century, over a part of the 
world comparable with that which the Latin came final¬ 
ly to occupy: it is the speech of tbe whole northern 
hmder of Africa; it has crowded ont the other Semitic 
branches, and has filled with its words tbe Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindustani, and to a less extent tbe Malay 
and Spanish vocabularies. It has given birth, however, 
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to no Snell gronp of independent derived langnages as 
the Latin can show. 

The ancient Hebrew literature is familiar to us far 
beyond the rest, being our Bible; ” its earliest parts 
go hack into the second thousand years before Christ. 
The Phoenician has left no literature, and the inscribed 
coffin of a king of Sidon (probably 500 b. c.) is its chief 
monument; a very recently discovered Moabite tablet 
(of 900 B. c.) gives us a specimen of another ancient 
Oanaanitic dialect, almost identical with Hebrew. The 
Aramaic has an abundant Greco-Christian literature, 
beginning from the second century, besides its share in 
the Tahnudic writings. The Assyrian has a fragmen¬ 
tary literature in the inscriptions and tablets of Hineveh 
and Babylon, from a period beyond that of the earliest 
Hebrew. The Arabic begins its record mainly with 
the rise of Islam; since that time it is one of the rich¬ 
est literatures in the world. In southwest Arabia pre¬ 
vailed a very different body of dialects, usually styled 
Himyaritic, now preserved only in the jrrihujdy-gnard- 
ed remains of an earlier civilization. With the Him¬ 
yaritic is most nearly akin the Abyssinian group, which, 
in two piuncipal literary dialects, the earlier Geez or 
Ethiopic and the later Ainharic, has a considerable lit¬ 
erature, beginning in the fourth century. 

The Semitic family of languages and races is, after 
the Indo-European, by far the most prominent in the 
history of the world. Hone but the Semites have, dnee 
the dawn of the historic period, seriously disputed with 
our family the headship of the human race; and, of the 
three great conquering religions, two, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, are of Semitic birth—^although the 
former won its world-wide dominion in connection with 
its transfer to the hands of Indo-Europeans, the Greeks 
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and Eomans. That we have put off, then, our exami¬ 
nation of Semitic language to this point is mainly ow¬ 
ing to its exceptional and anomalous character. Semitic 
speech stands more alone in the world than any other, 
than even the nakedly isolating Chinese or the indefi¬ 
nitely synthetic American. Tor, as regards all other 
tongues, the basis of radical elements and the principle 
of their combination being given, it is easy enough in 
theory to explain their various structures, as products 
of one general method of development. But no such 
thing is at present practicable for the Semitic; this 
contains two characteristics—^the triliterality of the roots 
and their inflection by internal change, by variation of 
vowel—^which belong to it alone. 

Vhat we caU the Semitic root, namely, is (except in 
the pronouns and a wholly insignificant number of 
other eases) a conglomerate of three consonants, no 
more and no less: thus, for example, q4-l represents 
the conception of ^ killing,’ Icrirb that of ‘ writing.’ By 
this is not meant, of course, that such conglomerates 
were, like the Indo-European roots, the historical germs 
of a body of derivative forms; but, as we arrive at the 
root in Indo-European by taking off the variously ac¬ 
creted formative elements, we arrive at such a Semitic 
root by removing its formative elements. The latter 
includes no vowel that has an identity to preserve; the 
addition of any vowel makes a form. Thus, in Arabic 
(the best preserved and most transparent in structure of 
the various dialects), qatdla is a verbal third singular, 
^ he killed; ’ as it were, the base of a system of per¬ 
sonal forms, made, like ours, by pronominal endings: 
thus, ^ I killed,’ qatala% ^ she killed,’ q^atalturnA^ 

^ ye two killed,’ qatoMay ‘ we killed.’ A change of vow¬ 
els, to qutUay makes of it a passive, ^ he was killed; ’ 
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ini from this we have hj a like process qutiltu, qutUaty 
qutiltumA^ qvJtilrba^ etc. Another change, to agtala^ 
signifies ^he caused to kill/ with its passive uqtila; and 
so on. Then {u)qtvl is imperative^ ^ kill! ’ and some¬ 
thing like this is base of another set of persons, formed 
partly by prefixes, partly by suffixes: as yaqtulu^ ^he 
tills,’ tagivlu^ ^ she kills/ yaqtuUna, ‘ they (men) b*ll,’ 
nagiulv,^ ^ we kill,’ etc. Then, qdtil is present participle, 
^killing,’ and qatl infinitive, ^ act of Idlling;’ while 
igtdl is ^ causing to kill ’ as noun, and mugtil the same 
as adjective. And qit\ ^ enemy,’ and qutl^ ^ murder¬ 
ous,’ are specimens of derivative noun and adjective. 
These forms at once suggest our sing^ scmg^ etc., already 
often used as illustrations; yet there is an immense dif¬ 
ference between the two cases: the Semitic phenomena 
are infinitely more intricate and various; and then they 
are the very life and soul of the inflection of the lan¬ 
guage, not in a single item reducible to anything more 
original, out of which they should be seen to grow, by 
an ^dnorganic” process. If we could conceive that, at 
some peculiarly plastic period in the history of a G-er- 
inanic dialect, by an abnormal extension of the analogy 
of dng^ smg^ etc,, the popular taste taking a sudden 
bent toward such formations, all. the rest of the lan¬ 
guage should come to be patterned after that model, 
with consequent complete oblivion of the state of things 
out of which sing, sa/ng^ etc. proceeded—^that would he 
something analogous with the present condition of Se¬ 
mitic. 

The other peculiarities of the language are trifling 
as compared with these, not different in kind or degree 
from such as are variously found in other tongues. The 
structure of the verb is quite unlike ours. The element 
of time does not enter distinctly into it; the (only) two 
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so-called tenses are explained as indicating primarily 
complete and incomplete action, and each, fills yarious 
offices of tense. In Assyrian, the tense of complete 
action has gone almost entirely out of use. Of forms 
analogous with onr moods, too, there is great poyerty. 
But, as we have found the case in more than one other 
family, there is a disposition to the formation of nnmer- 
ons conjugations from one root, representing the radical 
idea in a causative, a reflexive, an intensive, a eonative 
form, and so on. In Arabic, where these changes are 
fullest, there are some fifteen such conjugations; and 
about a dozen of them, each with its passive, are in tol¬ 
erably frequent use. The tense of incomplete action 
(^aqtulu^ etc.) has the aspect of being younger than 
the other, and of standing at only one remove from a 
noun; since its endings of number are mainly coinci¬ 
dent with those of ordinary noun inflection, and it de¬ 
notes person by prefixes, while the other i^ataZa^ etc.) 
indicates person and number together by added end¬ 
ings, evidently of pronominal origin. Both tenses dis¬ 
tinguish maseuhne from feminine subject, except in the 
first person. We find the distinction of gender (mas¬ 
culine and feminine only) here again for the first time 
since we left the Indo-European family. The nouns 
have the same three numbers as the verb, but of case 
distinction there is almost nothing. Derived nouns are 
formed by the help both of internal flexion and of ex¬ 
ternal additions, both prefixes and suffixes; hut only 
directly from the root: those successive derivations, by 
ending added to ending, in which the Indo-European 
abounds (as true, tru-thy unrtruthfulAy) are 

quite unknown. ITor are compounds formed, save in 
exceptional cases. Einally, connecting particles, as 
means of the intertwining and subordination of clauses. 
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tieir conversion into a period, are almost wanting: 
Semitic style is bald and simple, prni"-i»rlin^ from asser¬ 
tion to assertion. Another marked peculiarity is the 
persistency of radical meaning in derivative and figura¬ 
tive expression : the metaphorical or other transfer by 
wMch a new term is won, instead of soon passing out 
of memory, as in Indo-European, lets the old meaning 
continue to show through. Picturesqueness, pictorial 
nvidness, therefore, are leading characteristics of Se¬ 
mitic language. 

The scale of dialectic differences is much less in 
Semitic than in Indo-European; all the great branches, 
even, are as it were the closely related members of a 
single branch. This is not necessarily because their 
separation has been more recent than that of the 
branches of our family; for Semitic speech has shown 
itself much more rigid and changeless than Indo-Euro¬ 
pean—or, it is believed, than any other variety of hu¬ 
man speech. The ground of this difference doubtless 
lies partly in the character of the speakers; but it is 
also in part to be plainly read in the character of the 
language itself, with its rigid framework of three con¬ 
sonants appearing in the whole body of derivatives of 
each root, with its significant and therefore more care¬ 
fully maintained variations of vowel, and with its in¬ 
capacity of new formations by composition. Its primi¬ 
tive development, if development it was, was into so 
individual and sharply defined a type that it has sEnee 
been comparatively exempt from variation. 

There are two ways of looking at the peculiarities 
of Semitic structure. One, by far the simpler and 
more comfortable, is to pronounce them original and 
inexplicable, an indefeasible part of the appanage of 
the Semitic mind, to he taken as presented, and no 
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(Questions asked. This, however, is virtually to declare 
&&m outside the pale of science, to abnegate with re¬ 
gard to them the right of the linguistic student to ask 
after the why of what he finds anywhere in language. 
The other way is to put this question and pursue it, not 
daunted hy the acknowledged dif&culties of the case. 

If aU other languages have had a history of develop- 
naent into their present shape, then doubtless the Se¬ 
mitic also; if all the rest have started from pronounce¬ 
able roots, composed of a combination of consonant and 
vowel, and have grown by external accretion of other 
similar elements to these, then it is not lightly to be 
believed that the Semitic has not done the same. That 
is to say, there must probably lie behind the consonantal 
triple roots and the internal flexion of the Semitic 
something more analogous with what is seen to lie at 
the basis of aH other human speech; and there must 
have been a history of change from the one of these 
conditions to the other—^whether we shall or shall not 
prove able to retrace the history and restore the primi¬ 
tive condition. Most linguistic scholars, as might be 
expected, take the latter view; and the attempt has 
been repeatedly made to reduce the roots to a more 
primitive form; but no definite and solid results have 
been yet attained. The most plausible conjectural ac¬ 
count of the matter, probably, yet sngge-^lcd has been 
that the universality of the three root-consonants is due 
(as in our hypothetical case above) to the inorganic ex¬ 
tension of an analogy which had in some way become a 
dominant one; and that a stage of dissyllabic or trisyl¬ 
labic derivative nouns lies between the primitive roots 
aad their present shape. But to offer a plausible con¬ 
jecture is one thing, and to demonstrate its value as a 
true explanation is another; and until something like 
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a demonstration is reached (wMcIl possibly may never 
be), there will doubtless continue to be those who 
will look upon Semitic triliterality and internal flexion 
as original, as not only inaccessible to explanation but 
calling for none. 

It must, however, be admitted that with the retrac¬ 
ing of Semitic root-history is indissolubly bound up the 
Hstorical connection of Semitic language with any other 
form of human speech. So long as Semitic flexion re- 
Eiains what it is, it cannot be identified with that of 
any other language; so long as Semitic roots remain 
what they are, no resemblances which may be traced 
between them and those of any other language can have 
real value. It has been a favorite subject of effort with 
scholars, ever since the beginning of linguistic study, to 
connect the germs of Semitic and Indo-European speech, 
and to prove the two families and the races that speak 
them branches of an ultimately common stock. There 
are many things which tempt to this: the two people 
are, at the beginning of their cultural history, near 
neighbors and mutual helpers; they are the two great 
conquering and civilizing white races, exchanging in¬ 
fluence and institutions with one another through the 
ages: how natural to connect them more closely with 
one another than with mankind in general! This con¬ 
sideration goes all the way back to the representation 
of Shem and Japhet as sons of one father. But here, 
again, plausible theory is one ihlng, and scientific dem¬ 
onstration another. If the items of apparent agree¬ 
ment which great scholars have hunted up between 
Semitic and Indo-European had been pointed out as 
existing between Indo-European and Zulu or Papuan, 
no one would think them of any account; and they are 
really worth no more where they are, as scientific evi- 
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dence. It caniiot be too stronglj insisted on that, until 
the anomalies of Semitic language are at least measu* 
rably explained, it is too soon to say anything about a 
relationship between it and any other tongue. 

The same rule is to be applied to the current asser¬ 
tions of Semitic relationship in the opposite direction, 
with the tongues which are gi’ouped together to form 
the Hamitic ” family. In this family, the Egyptian 
occupies the same commanding position as the Chinese 
among the irLonosyllibic tongues of southeastern Asia. 
Egypt is the home of by far the oldest civilization of 
which we have any records. The question as to tbe 
chronology of its earliest monuments is not, to he sure, 
settled beyond dispute; but the present tendency of 
scientific inquiry seems decidedly toward as 

well founded even the extreme claims put forth respect¬ 
ing them, and fixing the reign of the first historical 
king at nearly 4000 b. o. ; and even at that time the 
race must have been a powerful one, with a highly de¬ 
veloped civilization. The knowledge of Egyptian lan¬ 
guage has beeu recovered in our own century, after 
being utterly lost for near two thousand years, and re¬ 
markable discoveries of new material in the country 
itself, and advances iu Egyptian learning in Europe, 
are at this very time going on; so that many of the 
historical and chronological questions about which we 
are disputing will he fnlly settled for the generation 
that succeeds us. 

The key to the decipherment of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tian was furnished in its descendant, the modem Cop¬ 
tic. The Coptic records are Christian only, written in 
an alphabet derived from the Greek, and dating back 
to the early centuries of our era. But the language 
was extinguished in vemaeular use by the Arabic, three 
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or four centuries ago. Several sligMy different dia¬ 
lects are to be recognized in its literary remains. 

The Egyptian language, old and new, was of the 
utmost simplicity of structure. It hardly knew a dis¬ 
tinction between root and word; its fundamental ele¬ 
ments (not always monosyllabic) were brought directly 
iato the combinations of the sentence, without formal 
means of distinction of one part of speech from an¬ 
other. Nor even in inflection is such distinction clearly 
made; noun and verb are separated in part by the con^ 
nection only: for example, is hterally ^ naming- 

mine,’ and means either ^ my name ’ or ^ I name or call.’ 
The personal inflection of the verb is by means of af¬ 
fixed pronouns, loosely agglutinated to it, that of the 
third person being omissible when a subject noun is 
expressed. Mood and tense are marked, within narrow 
limits, by prefixed auxiliary words. The noun has no 
declension: relations of case are denoted by connec- 
tiyes; its use as noun is generally marked by a prefixed 
“article.” And in this article, as in the pronominal 
elements generally, is made in the singular a distinction 
of masculine and feminine gender—a marked peculiar¬ 
ity of the language, putting it so far into one class with 
the Semitic and Indo-European. This particular, how- 
eyeryis one of which the reach and importance are wont 
to he greatly exaggerated; in its general character, the 
language can sustain no comparison at all with the other 
two mentioned; it is little richer or more developed 
than the lowest tongues of the eastern Asiatic races. 

It must be clearly apparent from this desmption 
how venturesome is the assertion of a relationship be¬ 
tween the Egyptian and Semitic, There are, to be sure, 
certain remarkable resemblances between the pronouns 
of the two languages; but to rely on these as sufficient 
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proof of connection is not an acceptable proceeding. 
In many languages, signs of relationship, abundantly 
traceable through their whole material, are especially 
conspicuous in the pronouns; of connection proved ty 
pronominal evidence solely, or chiefly, there are no ex¬ 
amples- And the question is, whether pronominal 
words could possibly retain an almost undisguised iden¬ 
tity while the rest of the language was iindcigMiiig such 
a tremendous revolution as should alone be able to con¬ 
vert Egyptian poveity of inflection and fixity of root 
and freedom of radical form into the strictly regulated 
wealth and internal flexion of the Semitic. And the 
provisional answer must he in the negative. "We do 
not need to deny the possibility of ultimately proving 
the Semitic related with the Hamitic, any more than 
with the Indo-European; we have only to see that no 
sufficient evidence of it has yet been brought forward, 
nor is likely to he so until the riddle of Semitic struet- 
uro is solved. 

It is held by students of African language that a 
considerable body of other tongues show signs of ulti¬ 
mate eonneetion vrith the Egyptian, forming with it the 
Hamitie family. There is the Libyan or Berber of 
northern Africa, and a considerable group south of 
Egypt, having the Galla as its most prominent member, 
and known as the Ethiopian. 

Nearly the whole of the narrower southern penin¬ 
sula of Africa is occupied by the branches of a single 
very distinct family, best called the South-African 
(known also as Bantu, Ohuana, Zingian). It has no 
culture and no literature, except what it has produced 
by the aid of Christian missionaries in the most recent 
time. It is strikingly characterized by its extensive use 
of prefixes: a word without a formative prefix being 
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here nearly as xmknowix as, in the synthetic period of 
Indo-European, a word without a formative suffix. 
Different prefixes distinguish various classes of nouns, 
and numhers in those classes: thus, in Zulu, um-fma 
is ^boy,^ and dba-fana ^boys;’ in-horn o is ^ cow,’ and 
kirirkonio ^cows;’ ili-zwe is ^country,’ and amchzwe 
^ countries,’ and so on. Then, in the clauses iuto which 
any one of these words enters as dominant member, 
other members relating to them—as adjectives, posses- 
sives, verbs—take into their structure representative 
parts of the same prefix : e. g. aha-fana l-ami ahorkvlM^ 
la tanda^ ^my large boys, they love;’ but izin-homo 
2 rami izin-hvZuj zi tanda^ ^ my large cows, they love.’ 
This is like Latin or Greek inverted; an alliterative 
iastead of a rhyming congruence. Verbal mood and 
tense are signified in part by suflSxes, as are also con- 
jngational distinctions analogous with those made in 
Scythian and Semitic language: thus, from lend, ^ see,’ 
come lonisay ^ show,’ l)onanci^ ‘ see each other,’ lonisamy 
‘show each other,’ and so on. Case-relations are sig¬ 
nified by prefixed prepositions. The South-African 
languages are thus by no means unprovided with the 
formal means of sufficiently various distinction. Those 
of them which border on the Hottentot dialects have in 
their alphabets peculiar soxmds called ‘‘ clicks,” made 
by sharp separation of the tongue from the roof of the 
mouth, with suction. 

The clicks are a marked feature of the Hottentot, 
and look as if they had been introduced into the Soulh- 
African from thence, perhaps along with mixture of 
blood. There is no relationship whatever between the 
two families; nor, probably, between the Hottentot and 
the Bushman. Of the last mentioned, the scientific in¬ 
vestigation is now just beginning (Bleek); the other, 

17 
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cMefly on the ground of its partial distinction of gen¬ 
ders, has been hy some accounted a branch of tk 
Hamitic family, strayed away into the far south and 
greatly degraded in type; but the connection is con¬ 
fidently denied by others. 

Between the South-African and Hamitic domains, 
in a broad band extending across the widest part of the 
African continent, is found an intricate and heterogene¬ 
ous mass of dialects, of which the classification is a 
matter of much difference of opinion among even the 
latest investigators, and which are of too little impor¬ 
tance to he dwelt on hy us. The region is that of the 
typical negro ; yet there are also in it races of a lighter 
tint: the variety of physical characteristics in Africa, 
among races which we in our ignorance lump together 
as one, is very great. 

Before leaving the eastern continent, we must re- 
tnm to Europe for a word or two upon one language 
which has as yet found no place for notice—^the Basina, 
now spoken, in four principal dialects and a number of 
minor varieties, in a very limited mountain-district at 
the angle of the Bay of Biscay, astride the frontier, hut 
chiefly on the Spanish side. It is believed to he the 
modem representative of the ancient Iberian, and to 
have belonged to the older population of the penin¬ 
sula, before the irruption of the Indo-European Celts. 
Traces of local nomenclature show it to have occupied 
also at least the southern part of Erance. The Basque 
may then be the sole surviving relic and witness of an 
aboriginal western European population, dispossessed 
by the intrusive Indo-European tribes. It stands en¬ 
tirely alone, no Mndred having yet been found for it in 
any part of the world. It is of an c-\:iggoratedly ag¬ 
glutinative type, incorporating into its verb a variety of 
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relations wMcli are almost eyerjwliere else expressed by 
independent words. 

The Basque forms a suitable stepping-stone from 
which to enter the peculiar linguistic domain of the 
'Sm World, since there is no other dialect of the Old 
World which so much resembles in structure the Ameri¬ 
can ] Ifot that the latter are all of accordant 

form. Although it is usual among philologists to ac¬ 
count them as making together but a single great fami¬ 
ly, this is in no small part a classification of ignorance, 
and should be held only provisionally, ready to be 
changed, if necessary, when additional knowledge is 
won. As regards the material of expression, it is fully 
confessed that there is irreconcilable diversity among 
them. There are a very considerable number of groups, 
between whose significant signs exist no more appar¬ 
ent correspondences than between those of English, 
Hungarian, and Malay: none, namely, which may not 
he merely fortuitous. So, for example, between the 
neighboring tongues of the Algonkin, Iroquois, and 
Dakpta groups, the speakers of which we have eveiy 
reason to regard as ultimately related, on the ground of 
common physical characteristics, gifts, and institutions. 
Indeed, there is even liiigui.slic evidence to the same 
effect. The case seems to be clearly one where the 
style of structure of a language is more permanent than 
the material, constituting of itself a satisfactory proof 
of relationship. That is to say, while the material ele¬ 
ments of these tongues have been highly variable drm 
their separation from one another, till identities in this 
department are no longer traceable— s, feature in their 
history which we shall understand and judge more truly 
when the special laws of their growth and change shall 
be much better comprehended—^there still remainSj un- 
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altered in its main features, tieir common mode of 
managing and coml)ining the linguistic material, of 
apprehending the relations ■which are to be expressed 
in larignage, and the way in which they shall be ex¬ 
pressed. 

And this common mode of stnietiire, which, in its 
yarious aspects and degrees, is at least generally char¬ 
acteristic of American language, is called the polysyn- 
thetic or incorporating. Its marked tendency is toward 
the absorbing of the other parts of the sentence into 
the verb. Hot the subject alone, as in Indo-European, 
enters into combination with the root for predicatiye 
expression, biit the objects also, of every kind of rela¬ 
tion, and the signs of time and place and manner and 
degree, and a host of modifiers of the verbal action, 
for purposes unknown to any grammatical system with 
which we are ordinarily familiar. It has been deliber¬ 
ately calculated, by one long versed in the chief Algon- 
kin dialects (Eev. T. Hurlbnt), that 17,000,000 verbal 
forms may be made from an Algonkin root; and even 
if onr credence were to extend to only the thousandth 
part of this, enough would he left to be very character¬ 
istic of a structural style. Everything tends to verbal 
expression: noons, and adjectives, and even adverbs 
and prepositions, are regularly ■••■iiju; .ili d ; nouns are 
to a great extent verbal forms: e. g. ^home’ is Hhey 
live there,’ or ^ where they live.’ Or, to express it 
more accurately, our grammatical terminology does not 
at all suit these languages; we are involved in contra¬ 
dictions and absurdities as soon as we attempt to apply 
it to them. Of course, the tendency is toward the 
formation of words of immense length, and of an in¬ 
tricate structure that gives expression to a host of things 
left by ns to be understood. The longest word in Eliot’s 
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KassacliTisetts Bible, howerer, is of eleyen syllables i 
nitnmt If. aiJx which renders 
‘^kneeling down to him ” in onr rersion ; but it really 
means ^he came to a state of rest upon the bended 
knees, doing reverence unto him’ (J. H. Trnmbnll). 
All the parts of such combinations must be recognized 
in their separateness; the word must be in all its mem¬ 
bers significant and M-lf »-\ iil.-iiriiuir. And the separate 
elements are not, as is often represented, a reduction to 
manageable fragments of long words for which they 
stand; they are rather the desired significant element 
among those which compose the other word. Of 
course, there are infinite possibilities of expressiveness 
in such a structure ; and it would only need that some 
native-American Greek race should arise, to fill it fuE 
of thought and fancy, and put it to the uses of a noble 
literature, and it would be rightly admired as rich and 
flexible, perhaps, beyond anything else that the world 
knew. As it is, it makes upon us the impression of as 
much exceeding the due medium of formal expressive¬ 
ness as the Chinese comes short of it; it is cumbrous 
and time-wasting in its immense polysyllabism. Partly 
as a result of its multiplicity of accessory details, it 
seems to us deficient in simple abstract terms: as hav¬ 
ing, for instance, separate roots for washing all kinds of 
objects, in all kinds of ways, but none for ^ washing ^ 
pure and simple. There is something of our prejudice 
in this, however; so a Chinaman or Englishman in^ht 
criticise a Latin adjective unfavorably, saying; ^^The 
Latin is deficient in the power of abstraction, of <x>n- 
sidering a quality apart from its accidental ac(»ssori^: 
60 magnus^ for example, does not signify simply ia^ 

‘ great,’ bnt a quality of great of a first degree, and as 
belonging to only one object, and to one that is (for 
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some unassignable reason) regarded as masculine and 
can be only tlie subject of a verb; magnas indicates in 
like manner an objective and feminine and plural greab 
ness; but for tbe bare idea of ^ great/ the Latin has 
no expression.” . 

There are other characteristics of American speeci, 
of universal or general prevalence, like the distinction 
of animate and inanimate gender (which would seem to 
be quite as significant, and as capable of being applied 
to higher formative uses, as is our own sexual gender), 
the possession of the inclusive and exclusive first per¬ 
sons plural, the classificatory system of designation of 
relationships, and so on; bnt they are of only minor 
importance, as compared with the general style of 
structure. 

The polysynthetic structure does not belong in the 
same degree to all the American languages; on the 
contrary, it seems to be all ogcthen* effaced or originally 
wanting in some. So, for example, a monosyllabic or 
uninflective character has been claimed for tbe Otomi 
ia Mexico, and for one or two dialects in South Ameri¬ 
ca ; and all sign of polysynthetism has been denied (0. 
F. Hartt) to the great Tupi-G-uarani stock, ‘ on the 
eastern side of the.South American continent. It re¬ 
mains yet to he determined how far such exceptions are 
real, and how fax apparent only. But the common 
character is rec<^izable in so large a part of American 
tongues, from the Eshfimo of the extreme north to the 
Antarctic Ocean, that the linguist regards them, with 
consaderahle confidence, as members of a family, de¬ 
scendants of one original speech, of unknown age, lo¬ 
cality, and derivation. Attempts have been made to 
eoime^t them with some dialect or family of the Old 
Vorld, but with obviously unavoidable ill-success. If, 
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for example, there is not left in Algonkin, Iroquois, and 
Dakota enough of the material once common to the 
ancestors of all to furnish ground for trustworthy 
identifications, much less are they to be identified with 
tongues from which they have been so much longer 
separated that even their structure is of a different char- 
’acter. It is not proper, perhaps, to limit the possibili¬ 
ties of the future; but there appears to be no tolerable 
prospect that, even supposing the American languages 
derived from the Old "World, they can ever he proved 
ao, or traced to their parentage. 

An exhaustive classification of the American lan¬ 
guages is at present impossible; and to give what can 
already be given would demand much more space than 
can be afforded here. There are many great groups, 
and a host of lesser knots of idioms, or of dialects 
isolated or unclassified. The Eskimos line the whole 
northern coast, and the northeastern down to Hewfonnd- 
land. The Athahaskan or Tinne occupies a great re¬ 
gion in the far northwest (the Apache and Navajo in 
the south also belong to it), and is flanked on the west 
by the Selish and other smaller groups. The Algonkin 
had in possession the northeastern and middle United 
States, and stretched westward to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ; within its territory was included that of the 
Iroquois. The Dakota (Sioux) is the largest of the 
families occn])yiHg the great prairies and plains of the 
far West. The Muskokee group filled the Stato of the 
southeast. In Colorado and Utah commence the towns 
of the settled and eompir.Uively civilized 
Indians,” rising to the more advanced culture of the 
Mexican peoples, attaining its height iu the Mayas of 
Central America, and continued in the empire of the 
Incas of Peru. The Quichua of the latter, with the 
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related Aymara, are stiE the native dialects of a eonsid- 
erahle part of South America; -witlithe Tupi-Guarani 
already referred to, on the east, in the valleys of the 
Amazons and its tributaries. 

The condition of American languages is thus an 
epitome of that of the language of the world in gen¬ 
eral. Great and wide-spread families, hmited groups, 
isolated and perishing dialects, touch and jostle one 
another. Such, in the vicissitudes of human aSaiis, 
must he the history of races and of their dialects. 
What famhies, once covering great tracts of the earth’s 
surface, have been wiped out without a trace, what 
others have been reduced to mere fragments, what have 
started from a narrow boginiiiiig, and, by prosperous 
growth and by working in parts of other races, have 
risen to prominence—on such points as these we must 
remain forever only imperfectly informed. We need 
to guard against supposing that, when we have succeed¬ 
ed in classifying all existing languages and determining 
their relations, we shall have gained a complete outline 
of the history of human language: the darkness of the 
past may hide a great deal of which we do not even 
catch a glimpse. 

Some of the questions bearing on this point will 
engage our attention in the next chapter. 
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LAITOTAGE AITO ETHNOLOGr, 

Limitations to the scope of linguistic science: materials of speech not 
analyzahle to the end; annihilation, transmutation, new creation, 
possible in it; cumulative character of evidences of relationship. 
Impossibility that language can prove either unity or variety of the 
human race. Relation of language to race, as transmitted institu¬ 
tion only; exchange of language accompanying mixture of blood. 
Insolubility of the ethnological problem. Contributions to it of 
archseology and linguistics; merits of the latter; importance of the 
testimony of language to race. Reconciliation of the various lines of 
ethnological evidence. Inferior value of other classifications of lan¬ 
guage as compared with the genetic. 

The classification of languages given in tlie preced¬ 
ing chapter has confessedly represented only the pr^ 
ent state of knowledge, and is liable to amendment here¬ 
after, as further investigation shall bring more light 
But its main features will probably stand nnaltered. 
The leading independent families will continne separate 
to the end. One and another of those now recognized, 
it is true, may hereafter assume a dependent place, as 
branches of a wider and more comprehensive family, 
but there is no reasonable ground for anticipating that 
such will ever he the case with them alL To maintaim 
this is not so much to limit the future of linguistic sci¬ 
ence, as, rather, to recognize the limits which in the 
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natHre of things are set to its progress; as a brief and 
simple exposition wilL show. 

*We must not fail to appreciate the essential differ^ 
ence between the material of the physical sciences and 
that of our subject; that we have to deal with the 
usages of men, in all of which intervenes that indefinite 
element, the human will as determined by eircuinstanee, 
])y habit, by individual character; and that these do not 
admit an analysis penetrating to the ultimate elements. 
There is no natural substance which the chemist may 
not aspire to analyze; into whatever new forms and 
combinations an element may enter, he has tests which 
' will detect its presence; neither new creation nor an¬ 
nihilation is possible ; all change is. but recombination 
of material always existing; there is no transmutation 
of one element into another. But it is altogether dif¬ 
ferent with speech. A word, a whole family of words, 
perishes by simple disuse, and is as if it had never been, 
unless civilization is there to make a record of its de¬ 
parted worth. A whole language, or family of lan¬ 
guages, is annihilated by the destruction of the commu¬ 
nity that spoke it, or by the adoption of another lan¬ 
guage by that community. When the Gauls learned 
Latin, there was nothing saved which, without the aid 
of external evidences, should show what their primitive 
speech had been; when the Etruscans were Latinized, 
but for the scattering words which they had wiitteu 
down, their speech passed out of all reach of knowl- 
^ige: and many a dialect has doubtless gone out in a 
like way, leaving no such telltale records. The actual 
creation of the new in speech is, as we have seen, very 
rare; yet there is nothing whatever to prevent it save 
men’s preferences. And it amounts, for all purposes of 
analysi% to a new creation, when a derivative word gets 
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so far from its primitive, m form and meanings that the 
tie between them is traceable only by external, historical 
evidence: and of such cases all language is full. A 
formative element is annihilated when it is worn off 
from every form which it once made; such a one is 
created when it is fully established in its derived and 
subordinate use: no process of analysis that we have or 
of which we can conceive would ever find the lost mad 
of our first persons plural, or detect the presence of did 
in Imed: there is wanted the historical support, for 
lack of which a host of other like cases cannot be ac¬ 
counted for. 

The changes of linguistic usage are all the time sep¬ 
arating in appearance what really belongs together: 
Ushop and e'ceque are historically one word; so are eye 
and mge I so are I mdje and iJc and iycev and aliam ; 
though not one of them has an audible element which 
is found in any other. And then, the same changes 
are bringing together what really belongs apart: the 
Latin loms and the Sanskrit lokas, ^ place, room,’ have 
really nothing to do with one another, though so nearly 
identical and in closely-related languages,* hkewise 
Greek 0 X 09 {holos) and English whole / and so on. We 
may take the English l.nu^in-r (as too many do), and 
compare it with every unrelated dialect in existence, , 
and find a liberal list of apparent correspondences; 
which then a little study of the English words wfll 
prove unreal and fallacious. This is, above all others, 
the decisive fact which stands in the way of a com¬ 
parison that shall penetrate to the bottom of the matter. 

If there were no resemblances in either the material or 
the structure of language save such as have a historical 
basis, we might let them be swept away as much as 
they would; what was left, if anything were left^ would 
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sufGlce to prove relationship. As it is^ the process of 
proof is not direct and absolute, hut cnmnlatiYe; the 
result comes from a sufficient number of particulars of 
which each, taken by itself, would prove nothing, 
have had expressly to allow that two dialects may di¬ 
verge from a common original so far that all sign of 
their kinship shall be lost; there may be a plenty of 
the altered products of common material in them both • 
but if it have gotten into the condition of Us?ic^ and 
evegfue, it is of no use to the linguist. Accidental cor¬ 
respondences are capable of rising to a certain percent¬ 
age ; if an that appear stand at or near this figure, the 
case is one hopeless of settlement. 

This cumulative character of the signs of relation¬ 
ship, the uncertain value of any single item, and the 
need of historical evidence to support their interpreta¬ 
tion, set limits to the reach and competence of linguistic 
investigation. Thus far, the recognized families are 
such as have had a common development. There are 
even some of which the sole uniting tie is a common 
style of structure. If we cannot prove the American 
langimges related except‘by the characteristic of poly- 
synthetism, nor the southeastern Asiatic except by that 
of monosyllabism, it is obviously iinpossible to prove 
American and Chinese related by the material corre¬ 
spondences of their roots. In the present stage of lin¬ 
guistic science, root-comparisons are surrounded with 
too many uncertainties and dangers to have any valne. 
All that have been made thus far are worthless; wheth¬ 
er the future will show anything better, we may leave 
for the future to determine. There is no harm in any 
one’s rating even too highly the possibilities of a pro- 
gr^ve science like linguistics, provided he do not let 
his sanguineness warp his jud^ent as to what shall 
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have been at any given time already accomplislied, and 
lead Hm to take plausible fancies for tried and ap¬ 
proved facts. He wbo realizes the immense difficulty 
of arriving at tbe ultimate roots even of a family like 
the Indo-European, despite tbe exceptional antiquity 
and conservation of its oldest dialects, will be bkely to 
be saved from banging bis expectations on root-com¬ 
parisons. 

It is, then, impossible that linguistic science should 
ever be able to prove, by tbe evidence of communily 
of tbe first germs of expression, that tbe human race 
in the beginning formed one society together. Even if 
tbe number of famibes be lessened by future research, 
it will never be reduced to one. 

But it is even far more demonstrable that linguistic 
science can never prove tbe variety of human races and 
origins. As we have repeatedly seen, there are no lim¬ 
its to the diversity wbicb may arise by discordant 
growth between languages originally one. Given any 
angle of divergence, and tbe law of increasing diver¬ 
gence (p. 165), and tbe distance of tbe ends of two lines 
maybe made, by tbeir production far enough, to exceed 
any assignable qnantity; and in bnguistics, as has been 
just pointed out, there comes, far short of infinite pro¬ 
longation, a distance across wbicb tbe historical scholar, 
with his limited vision, cannot see: and that i^ for all 
practical purposes, infinity. Tbe understanding now 
won of tbe methods of growth and change in g)e^ 
has taken away all possibility of a dogmatic assertion 
on the part of tbe linguistic scholar that language has 
a various origin. If every tongue bad from the hegin- 
ning its own structure and material complete, then lan- 
gaage-history would run back only in parallel lines, 
with no indication of convergence. But the difference 
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of English and G-erman and Danish comes hy divergent 
growth from a common centre; that of English and 
Eussian and Armenian and Persian is hy similar diver¬ 
gence from a more distant centre: and we cannot say 
that English and Turkish and Circassian and Japanese 
may not owe their difference to the same cause. The 
lines of development of all families of language do point 
hack to one original common condition of formless 
roots; and precisely what these roots were, in shape 
and meaning, we cannot in most families even begin to 
trace out; we cannot, then, deny that they may have 
been the same for all. We may talk of probabilities as 
much as we please; hut of impossibility there is actually 
nothing in the assumption of identity of origins. 

This, again, implies that linguistic science cannot 
assume to prove the diversity of human races. But it 
deserves to be pointed out that there is an additional 
difficulty in the way of the same proof. If we must 
regard it as at least possible (whether we admit it as an 
established conclusion or not) that men made the begin- 
niogs of their own speech, as well as created all its 
after-development, then we shall be obliged also to al¬ 
low that a period of some length may have elapsed 
before any so settled store of expression had been won 
that it diiould show itself in the later forms of lan¬ 
guage; and during this period the race, though one, 
might have spread and separated, so that the abiding 
germs of the speech of each part should be independent. 
As a general conclusion, the incompetence of linguistic 
science to pass any decisive judgment as to the unity 
or diversity of the human race, or even as to that of 
human speech, appears to be completely and irrevoca¬ 
bly demonstrated. 

Another highly important anthropological question^ 
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connected with and suggested by our classification of 
languages, concerns its relation to the ethnologist's clas¬ 
sification of races. And here we have to make at the 
outset the unreserved confession that the two do not by 
any means correspond and agree: wholly discordant 
languages are spoken by communities whom the ethnol¬ 
ogist would not separate in race from one another; and 
related languages are spoken by men of apparently dif¬ 
ferent race. And the view we have taken of language 
is entirely consistent with this. We have seen that 
there is no necessary tie between race a&d language; 
that every man speaks the language he has learned, be¬ 
ing born into the possession of no one rather than an¬ 
other ; and that, as any individual may learn a language 
different from that of his parents or of his remoter 
ancestors, so a community (which is only an aggregate 
of individuals) may do the same thing, not retaining 
the slightest trace of its ancestral speech. The world, 
past and present, is full of examples of this, of every 
class and kind, and sundry of them have been already 
noticed by us in passing—as the combination of hetero¬ 
geneous elements, now using only Enghsh as their 
native tongue, found in the American community; the 
Celts of Gaul, the ISTormans of France, the Celts of Ire¬ 
land and Cornwall, the Etruscans of Italy, and all file 
other communities whose idioms have been crowded 
out and replaced by the Latin, the English, the Arabic. 
There are conquering languages which are always en¬ 
croaching upon the territory of their neighbors, as th^re 
are others which are always losing ground. 

The testimony of language to race is thus not that 
of a physical characteristic, nor of anything founded on 
and representing such; but only that of a transmitted 
institution, wMch^ under sufficient inducement, is capar 
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ble of being abandoned hj its proper inheritors, or as- 
Slimed by men of strange blood. And the inducement 
lies in external circumstances, not in the natnre of the 
language abandoned or assumed. Political control 
social superiority, superiority of culture—these are the 
leading causes which bring about change of speech. 
Or rather, these are the added circumstances which, in 
the case of a mixture of communities, decide which 
element of population shall give, chiefly or wholly, its 
tongue to the resulting community. If there were no 
such thing as mixture of blood, then there would at 
least be next to nothing of the shifting of speech. 
Borrowing there would still be, but not substitution. 

It is mixture of communities which creates the 
great intricacy of the ethnological problem, on its lim 
guistic side as on its physical; which renders it, in fact, 
insoluble except approximately; and which, so far as 
the history of races is concerned, mates the linguist as 
glad of the help of the physicist as vice versa. The 
ethnologist has to confess the same possibility which 
was admitted on the part of the linguists at the end of 
the preceding chapter. During the long past, there 
have been indefinite encroachments, -iii'i ri-'dliMUs, 
mixtures, displacements, destructions, among human 
races (or derived branches of a unitary race), as among 
human languages (or derived branches of the unitary 
human language). In neither department is it likely 
that the history will ever be unraveled with anything 
approaching to completeness: especially, since the great 
extension which the generally-admitted period of man’s 
existence on the earth has lately received. Opioions 
are by no means as yet agreed upon this point; hut 
even those who still refuse to accept the new doctrine 
are preparing themselves to believe by-and-by, if the 
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eyidence to tiat effect shall turn out irresistible, that the 
life of man has lasted for scores, if not for hnadreds, 
of thousands of years. This is a doctrine of the highest 
interest to the ethnologist; hut it halks his hopes of 
teing able to trace more than a little way into the thick 
darkness of early time the lines of race-hdstory; it gives 
the precedence to anthropology as the science of man’s 
deyelopment as a whole race, or a congeries of undis- 
tingnishahle races, as yet not sufficiently differentiated 
in their capacities and products to he held apart from 
one another; and to zoology as alone capable of answer¬ 
ing the question as to his origin. 

The records of the earliest and rudest period of 
man’s activity are of two kinds: the products of their 
art and industry, wrought by their hands; and the 
primitive materials and forms of their speech, wrought 
for the uses of their nainds; the latter the instrument 
of sociality, as the former of individual subsistence and 
defense; both turning, each in its own way and meas¬ 
ure, to the education and equipment of the higher 
capacities of the race, and its advance toward self-corn 
trol, the control of hfature, and civilization. Both kinds 
of record are eagerly sought and carefully scanned by 
historical students, as evidences of a remoter past than 
the pen of history or the voice of legend reports. But, 
of the two, the linguistic remains are infinitely the more 
important and instructive; and it is almost they alone 
which can serve the pnrpose of the ethnologist, m.m 
the others are indicative rather of a grade of develop¬ 
ment than of the special endowments or habits of a 
race. The linguistic evidence has over even the physi¬ 
cal the advantage that it is far more ahundant and 
varied, and therefore manageable. The differences in 
the kingdom of language are not like those which pre- 
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vaE witliiii tte limits of a single species of animals • 
they are equal, rather, in range to those Avhich belong 
to the whole animal kingdom. It is, to the other, lihe 
a microscopic image thrown np by optical means upon 
a wall, where its parts may be examined and measured 
and described and compared by even the nnskilled stu¬ 
dent. Breadth of knowledge and competent judgment 
are to be won in physical ethnology only by rare 
opportunities, peculiar gifts, and prolonged training. 
Though languages are traditional institutions, they are 
of a special kind, capable of application to ethnological 
purposes far beyond any other,' as being so various and 
so distinct as they are, capable of being looked at ob¬ 
jectively, and handled and compared with accuracy. 
They are persistent, also, at least to a degree far be¬ 
yond other institutions. 

To admit that a language can be exchanged, there¬ 
fore, is hy no means to deny its value as a record of 
human history, even of race-history; it is only to put 
that value upon its proper basis, and confess those hini- 
tations which can in no manner be avoided, and of which 
a due consideration is needful to the proper use of lin- 
guistie evidence. It still remains true that, upon the 
whole, language is determined hy race, since each human 
being usually learns to speak from his parents and others 
of the same blood. And the marked exceptions to this 
rule take place in the foil light of historical record. 
Civilization facilitates mixture, as it docs communicar 
tion. It is not the wdd and obscure races which are, or 
have ever been, miring blood and mixing or shifting 
speech upon a grand scale; it is the cultivated ones. If 
one harbarous tribe overcomes another, unless the con¬ 
queror absorb the conquered into their own commu¬ 
nity, there is not usually a change of speech; but nations 
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like the Eomans and Arabs, who come with the force of 
an organized polity and a literature, extend their speech 
widely over strange peoples. Where the information 
derivable from language, therefore, is most needed, there 
it comes with the greatest presumption of accuracy. 

Hence, when the ethnological relations of a commu¬ 
nity or of a group of communities are to be settled, the 
first question is as to the afinities of its speech. This 
does not necessarily decide the case; the linguistic evi¬ 
dence may be overborne by some other; but nothing 
can be detennined without it; it lays the basis for fur¬ 
ther discussion. We need only to quote an example or 
two in illustration of this. The Basques are a white, 
“ Caucasian ” race ; there is nothing in their other eth¬ 
nological characteristics which should forbid our con¬ 
necting them with any great division of the white race; 
but their speech at once cuts them ofi from every other, 
and we accept its decision as authoritative. Out of what 
mixtures the original Iberians may have grown, we can¬ 
not tell; nor can we ever absolutely know that the 
Basques did not borrow their Euskarian dialect, as the 
French their Homanic dialect; there are indefinite possi- 
bihties lying behind; but the language tells us a great 
deal, and probably all that will ever be within our reach. 
Again, of the Etruscans there are records and descrip¬ 
tions and pictures, and products, art and industrial; but 
to settle the relationship of the race the ethnologiste 
with one consent appeal to the infinitesimal remnante 
of Etruscan speech: a single page of connected Etrus¬ 
can text, with but a hint of its meaning, would in the 
briefest time settle the question whether the race is to 
be connected with any other on earth, or whether, like 
the Basque, it is an isolated fragment. There lies be¬ 
fore us a vast a nd ^ complicated ^problem in the Anaeri- 
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can races; and here, again, it is their language that must 
do hy far the greatest part of the work in soMng it. 
American ethnology depends primarily and in hulk on 
the classifications and connections of dialects; till that 
foundation is laid, all is uncertain; although there are 
points involved which may not yield even to the combi¬ 
nation of all attainable evidence, from every quarter. 

We are to look for no real reconciliation between 
the results won by the two great branches of ethnologi¬ 
cal study until their methods are more fully established 
than at present; nor is it worth while to hurry the pro¬ 
cess-least of all, to attempt prematurely an artificial 
and superficial scheme of combination. AH that will 
come in good time, if we only have patience. Within 
its own domain, each is supreme. The classifications 
and relations of speech are what they are, without any 
reference to underlying questions of race; and yet, 
those questions cannot he kept down and ignored by 
the linguist: his study is too thoroughly a historical 
one, it involves too much of the element of race in the 
later periods, to allow of our leaving that element ont 
of account for the earlier. As one of the leading 
branches of historical investigation, as claiming to make 
its contrihution to the elucidation of the past, it must 
offer its results to he criticised hy every other concur¬ 
rent branch. And to exaggerate its claims, or to put 
them upon a false basis, is both needless and harmful. 
If any one is not content with the degree of dignity and 
authority that belongs to the science of language when 
kept witHu the very strictest limits which a sound and 
impartial criticism is impelled to draw, there are other 
departments in which his aid will he welcomed, and be 
had better turn to them. 

There is one more point calling for brief notice in 
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coMiection with our classification of the dialects of the 
world. That classification aimed at being a strictly 
genetical one, each family embracing those tongues 
wliich, by the sum of all available evidences, were 
deemed traceable to a common ancestor. To the his¬ 
torical philologist, stih deep in the labor of determin¬ 
ing relations and tracing out the course of structural 
development, this is by far the most important of all; 
indeed, the value of any other at present is so small as 
to be hardly worthy of notice. The wider distinetion 
of languages as isolating, agglutinative, and inflective, 
wMch has a degree of currency and familiarity, offers a 
convenient, but far from exact or absolute, test by which 
the character of linguistic structure may be tried; the 
three degrees lie in a certain line of progress, but, as in 
all such cases, pass into one another. To lay any stress 
upon this as a basis of classification is like making the 
character of the hair or the color of the skin a basis of 
dassificatioii in physical ethnology, or the number of sta¬ 
mens or the combination of leaves iu botany: it ignores 
and overrides other distinctions of an equal or of greater 
importance. If the naturalist had the actual certainty 
which the linguist has of the common descent of related 
species, he would care little for any other classification, 
but would spend his strength upon the elaboration and 
perfection of this one. The linguist has enough of this 
still left to do; and till it is aU accomplished, at any 
rate, any other is of small account to him. 
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Language an acqtdsition, a part of culture. Its universality among men * 
limitation to man; difference between human and other means of ex¬ 
pression. Communication the direct motive to the production of 
speech; this the conscious and determining element in all language- 
history. Natural cries as basis of the development; question as to 
their nature and range; postulation of instinctive articulate utter¬ 
ances uncalled for. Use of the voice as principal means of expres- 
Sion. Imitative element in the beginnings of speech; range and 
limits of onomatopoeic expression. The doctrine of roots. Suffi* 
ciency of this view of the origin of language; the opposing miracu¬ 
lous theory. Capacity involved in language-making; difference in 
this respect between men and lower animals. Belation of language 
to development of man; rate and manner of its growth. 


Oto examination of the history of language, of its 
mode of transmission, preservation, and alteration, ias 
^o^m ns dearly enough what we are to hold respecting 
its nature. Ji4s not a faculty, a capacity; it is not an im¬ 
mediate exertion of the thinking power; it is a mediate 
product and an instrumentality. To many, superficial 
or prejudiced, inquirers this seeilis an xmsatisfaetory, 
even a low, view; hut it is because they confound to¬ 
gether two very different senses of the word Imguage, 
Jfan poss^ses, as one of his most marhed and distinctive 
chaxaoteristies, a faculty or capacity of speech'^r, more 
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accurately, varions faculties and capacities whicli lead 
inevitably to tbe production of speech: but the facul¬ 
ties are one thing, and their elaborated products are 
another and very different one. So man has a capacity 
for art, for the invention of instruments, for finding out 
and applying the resources of mathematics, for many 
other great and noble things; but no man is bom an 
artist, an engineer, or a calculist, any more than he is 
born a speaker. In regard to these various exercises of 
our activities our condition is the same. In all alike, the 
race has been undergoing almost from the beginning a 
training of its capacities, step by step, each step being em¬ 
bodied in a product. The growth of art implies a period 
of rude shapings, and a rise to higher and higher pro¬ 
duction hy improving on former models and processes* 
Mechanics still more clearly has the same history; it 
was by the nse of ruder instruments, hy the dexterity 
acquired in that nse and the consequent suggestion of 
improvements, that men came finally to locomotives and 
power-looms. Hathematics began with the apprehen¬ 
sion that one and one are two, and its development has 
been like that of the others. And every new indi¬ 
vidual of the race has to go through the same series of 
steps, from the same humble beginnings. Only, he 
takes them at lightning-speed, as compared with dieir 
first elaboration; because he is led onward by otibers 
over a beaten and smoothed track. The half-grown boy 
now is often a more advanced mathematician or mech¬ 
anician than the wisest of the Greeks: not because his 
gifts are superior to theirs, hut because he has only to 
receive and assimilate what they and their suece^rs 
have wrought out. for Mm. Though possessing the 
endowments of a Homer or a Hemosthenes, no man 
ean speak any language until he has learned it, as truly 
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learned it as lie learns tlie or the 

demonstrations of Euclid. 

Ifow these collected products of the exercise of 
man’s developing powers^ which are passed on from 
one generation to another, increasing and changing as 
they go, we call institutions, constituents of our culture. 
Something of them is possessed by every section of 
humanity. There is no member of any community, 
however barbarous, who is not raised vastly above what 
he would otherwise be by learning what his fellows 
have to teach him, acq^uiring their fragments of knowl¬ 
edge, however scanty, and their arts—^including the art 
of speech. Doubtless the most degraded community 
has more to teach the most gifted individual than he 
would have learned, to the end of his life, by the use of 
his own faculties unaided; certainly this is so as regards 
speech. Every one acquires that which the accident of 
birth places within his reach, exercising his faculties 
upon that foundation, expanded and at the same time 
constrained hy it, making to it his individual contribu¬ 
tion, if he have one to make: just as truly in the case 
of language as of any other part, language is in no 
way to he separated from the rest: it is in some re¬ 
spects very unlike them; hut so are they unlike one 
another; if it he the one most fundamentally impor¬ 
tant, most highly characteristic, most obviously the 
product and expression of reason, that is only a differ¬ 
ence of degree. 

We regard every language, then, as an institution, 
one of those which, in each community, make up its 
culture. Like all the constituent elements of culture, 
it is various in every community, even in the different 
mdividuals composing each. There are communities in 
which it has come down within the strict limits of race; 
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in others it has heen, partly or wholly, taken from 
strange races; for, like the rest, it is capable of being 
transferred or shifted. Eace-characteristics can only go 
3own by blood, but I'.ui not 

less than religion, or science—can be borrowed and 
lent 

The nniyersality of language, we may remark in 
passing, is thus due to nothing more profound or mys¬ 
terious than that erery division of the human race has 
been long enough in existence for its language-capaci¬ 
ties to work themselves out to some manner of result. 
Precisely so, there is a universal possession by men of 
some body of instruments, to help the hands in provid¬ 
ing for human needs. This universality does not at all 
prove that, if we could see coming into being a new 
race, by whatever means brought the existing race into 
being, we should find it within any definite assignable 
period possessed of instruments—or of speech. 

But, as things are, every commxmity of men has a 
common language, while none of the lower animals are 
possessed of such; their means of communication being 
of so different a character that it has no right to be 
called by the same name. No special obligation r^te 
upon the linguist to explain this difference, any more 
than upon the historian of art or of mechanics to ex¬ 
plain why the lower animals are neither artists nor 
machine-makers. It is enongh for him to point out 
that, the gifts of man being snch as they ar% he in¬ 
variably comes to the possession of this as well as of the 
other elements of culture, while not one of the lower 
races has shown itself capable of originating a civiliza¬ 
tion, m any element, linguistic or other; their utmost 
capacity being that of being trained by the higher x^e 
to the exercise of activities which in their own keeping 
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had remamed undeveloped, of being taught varions arts 
and acts, performed partly mechanically, partly vdth a 
certain hardly determinable degree of intelligence. But 
the subject is one upon which erroneous views are so 
prevalent that we can hardly help giving it a brief con¬ 
sideration. 

The essential difference, which separates man’s 
means of communication in kind as well as degree from 
that of the other animals, is that, while the latter is 
instinctive, the former, is,, m all its parfs, arbitrary an<l 
conventional. That this is so, the whole course of our 
exposition has sufficiently shown. It is fully proved by 
the single circumstance that for each object, or act, or 
quality, there are as many names as there are languages 
in the world, each answering as good a purpose as any 
other, and capable of being substituted for another in 
the usage of any mdividual. There is not in a known 
language a single item which can be truly claimed to 
exist (l)vcreii ^ hy nature; ’ each stands in its accepted use 
6e(T€i, ‘hy an act of attribution,’ in which men’s circum¬ 
stances, habits, preferences, will, are the determining 
force. Even where the onomatopoeic or imitative ele¬ 
ment is most conspicuous—as in mehoo and peme^ in 
cracTc and wlm —there is no tie of necessity, but only 
of convenience: if there were a necessity, it would ex¬ 
tend equally to other animals and other noises; and 
also to afl tongues; while in fact these conceptions have 
elsewhere wholly other names. Ho man can become 
poss^sed of any existing language without learning it; 
no animal (that we know of) has any expression which 
he learns, which is not the direct gift of' nature to him. 
We are not less generously treated in this latter respect 
than the animals; we have also our natural ” ex¬ 
pression, in grimace, gesture, and tone; and we make 
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m oi it: OR 'the one hand, for communication where 
the usual conventional means is made of no avail—as 
between men of difierent tongue, or those who by deaf¬ 
ness are cut off from the use of speech—and, on the 
other hand, for embellishing and explaining and enforc¬ 
ing our ordinary language : where it is of a power and 
value that no student of language can afford to over¬ 
look. In the domain of feeling and persuasion, in aU 
that is intended to impress the personality of the com¬ 
municator upon the recipient, it possesses the highest 
consequence. We say with literal truth that a loot, a 
tone, a gesture, is often more eloquent than elaborate 
speech. , Language is harmed for some uses by eon- 
venfionality. Words of sympathy or affection can be 
repeated parrot-like by one whose heartless tone tak^ 
all value from them; there is no persuasion in a dis¬ 
course which is given as if from a mere animated 
speaking-machine. And herein comes clearly to light 
the true sphere of natural expression; it indicates feel¬ 
ing, and feeling only, rrom the cry and groan and 
laugh and smile up to the lightest variations of tone 
and feature which the skilled elocutionist uses, it is 
emotional, subjective. Hot a tittle of evidence has 
ever been brought forward to show that there is such 
a thing as the natural expression of an 
conception, of a judgment, of a cognition. It is 
where expression quits its emotional natural and 
turns to intellectual uses, that the history of kngu^ 
b^ns. 

Her is it less plain wliatinaugurates the converrion, 
and becomes the main determining dement in the 
whole history of production of speech; it is the d»re 
of communication. This turns the instinctive into the 
intentional. As itself becomes more distinct and con- 
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scions, it lifts expression of all lands ato-ve its natural 
basis, and mates of it an instrnmentalitj; capable, as 
sticb, of indefinite extension and improvement. He 
wbo (as many do) leaves this force ont of account, can¬ 
not but make utter shipwreck of his whole linguistic 
pbilosopliy. (^hexe the impulse to communication is 
wanting, no speech comes into being. Pf ere, again, the 
parallelism between language and the other departments 
of culture is close and instructive. The man grovring 
up in solitude would initiate no culture. He -would 
never come to a knowledge of any of the higher things 
of which he was capable. It needs not only the inward 
power, hut also the outward occasion, to make man 
what he is capable of becoming. This is characteristic 
of his whole historical attitude, Races and generations 
of men have passed away in barbarism and ignorance 
who were as capable of civilization as the mass of the 
present civilized communities: indeed, there are such 
actually passing away around us. It is in no wise to 
deny the grand endowments of human nature that we 
ascribe the acquisition of speech to an external induce¬ 
ment. We may illustrate the case by a comparison. 
A stone has lain motionless for ages on the verge of a 
precipice, and may lie there for ages longer; all the 
cosmic forces of gravity will not stir it. But a chance 
thrust from some passing animal jostles it from its 
equilibrium, and it goes crashing down. Which, shall 
we say, caused the fall? gravity, or the thrust? Each, 
in its way; the great force would not have wrought 
this particular effect hut for the aid of the petty one; 
and there is nothing derogatory to the dignity of 
gravitation in admitting the fact. Just so in htiigiiage: 
the great and wonderfnl powers of the human soul 
would never move in this particular direction hut for 
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the added piisli given by the desire of communication; 
vhen this leads tbe way, all tlie rest follows. 

Our recognition of tbe determining force of tMs 
element is far from implying that coimnunication is tte 
sole end, or the highest end, of speech. We have suf¬ 
ficiently noticed, in the second chapter, the infinite value 
of expression to the operations of each indiyidual mind 
and soul, and its fundamental value as an element in 
the progress of the race. But it is here as elsewhere; 
men strive after that which is nearest and most obvious 
to them, and attain thereby a vast deal more than they 
foresaw. In the devising and constructing of instru¬ 
ments, of ah kinds, men have had directly in view only 
what may be called the lower uses of them, their im¬ 
mediate contributions to comfort and safety and sensu¬ 
ous enjoyment; but the result has been a cahing-out of 
many of the higher powers which could find appropriate 
exercise in no other way, a reduction of Nature to ser¬ 
vice in a manner that allows a part of the race to engage 
in the more elevated and elevating occupations; and a 
discovery of truths in bewildering abundance. A yet 
closer parallel is afforded by the closely kindred art of 
writing, which adds to and enhances all the advantages 
belonging to the art of speech, and is as indispensable 
to the highest culture as is speech to the lower; but^ 
like speech, it came into being by a process in which 
the only conscious motive was communication; all its 
superior uses followed in the train of that, and were, 
unthought of until experience disclosed them; indeed, 
they are even yet unthought of by the greater part of 
those who derive advantage from them. And this last 
is true, to a degree which we must not fail to observe, 
of spoken language also: its higher uses are not con- 
Bcdous ones. Not one in a hundred, or a thousand, of 
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ttose who speak realizes that he uses language 'but 
there is no one who does not know well enough that he 
can talk. , That is to say, language, to the general ap¬ 
prehension of its users, is simply a means of recemug 
from others and giving to them: what it is to the in¬ 
dividual soul, what it is to the race, few have reach of 
vision to see. And least of all is such penetration to he 
credited to primitive man: he, meedl eofiae 

motive right before his eyes, and of which he can feel 
every moment the impelling force; and the desire to 
communicate with his fellows is that motive, the sole 
and the wholly sufficient one. He has no thoughts 
swelling in his soul and demanding utterance; he has 
no foreboding of high capacities which only need educa¬ 
tion to make him a little lower than the angels; he 
feels nothing but the nearest and most urgent needs. 
If language broke out from within, driven hy tke 
wants of the soul, it ought, to come forth fastest and 
most fully in the solitary;' since he, cut ofi from other 
means of improvement, is thrown back upon this as Ms 
only resource: but the solitary man is as speechless as 
the lower animals. 

There might be ground for questioning this conclu¬ 
sion as to tiie decisive value of the impulse to com- 
miHucation in the initiation of if the 

after-course of that history showed entire independence 
of it. That is no acceptable scientific explanation 
which calls in a special force at the beginning, like a 
dms ^ maehma, to accomplish what we cannot see to 
be otherwise feasible, and then to retire and act no 
more. But communication is the leading determinative 
f<rce throughout. This it is for which and by which 
we make our first acquiations; this leads us, when 
Mrcomstances change, to lay our old acquisitions aside 
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and make new; this determines the unity of a lam 
gnage, and puts a restraint upon its dialectic variation; 
this iS; "both consciously and unconsciously^ recognized 
by every individual as the regulator: we speak so as to 
be intelligible to others; we hear and learn that we 
may understand them; we do not speak simply as we 
ourselves choose, letting others understand us if they 
can and will. 

If this he so, then we have virtually solved, so far 
as it admits of solution, the problem of the origin of 
language; we have ascertained what was the original 
basis, and what the character of its development. The 
basis was the natural cries of human beings, expressive 
of their feelings, and capable of being understood m 
such by their fellows. That is to say, the basis so far 
as audible speech is concerned; for it is not to be main¬ 
tained that this was the only, or even the principal, 
means of primitive expression. G-esture and grimace 
are every whit as natural and as immediately intelli¬ 
gible ; and in the undeveloped condition of expression 
every available means will unq^uestionahly have been 
resorted to, perhaps with a long predominance of tibe 
visible over the audible. But it cannot be that the uj^ 
of the voice for expression should not have hem OTg- 
gested and initiated hy Nature’s own endowments in 
this direction. 

Here, however, comes in a question respecting which 
even the most recent opinions, and among those who in 
general accept the view of language here sm 

divided. How wide was this basis, and (d what and 
how definite character? Hid it consi^ of articulate 
sounds instinctively attached to certain conceptions I 
Was there a limited natural vocabulaiy of actual words 
or roots, of the same kind with later langu^e, and 
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needing only to be extended into tbe latter? There 
are those who would answer these questions in the at 
fimatiTe, and who hold^ therefore, that the fruitful way 
to investigate concretely the problem of the origin of 
language is to study the means of expression of the 
lower animalsj especially of those which stand nearest 
to man, in order to find there something analogous with 
the roots of our speech. But this view has its basis in 
the clinging impression, which many of those who rea¬ 
son and write about language cannot possibly get rid 
of, that there is somehow a real internal connection be¬ 
tween at least a part of our words and the ideas which 
these represent—^if one could only find out what it is. 
If we recognise the truths that all existing human 
speech is in every part and particle conventional, that 
all of which there is record in the past was of the same 
character, and that there is an utter absence of evidence 
going to show that any uttered sound, any combination 
of articulations, comes or ever came into existence as 
the natural sign of an intellectual conception—we shall 
be led to look with extreme disfavor upon any sugges¬ 
tion of this kind. Beyond all question, it is wholly 
uncalled for by necessity: the tones significant of feel¬ 
ing, of which no one can deny the existence because 
they are still an important part of our expression, are 
fully capable of becoming the effective initiators of 
language. Spoken language began, we may say, when 
a cry of pain, formerly wnrung out by real '•nffrriiig, and 
seen to he imderstood and sympathized with, was re¬ 
peated in imitation, no longer as, a mere instinctive 
utterance, hut for the purpose of intimating to another, 
“ I am (was, shall be) suffering; ” when an angry growl, 
formerly the direct expression of passion, was repro¬ 
duced to signify disapprobation and threatening; and 
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the like. TMs was enougli to serve as foimdatioii for 
all that skould he tnilt upon it. 

It is further to be considered, in judging this point, 
that, as we approach man, the general capacities in¬ 
crease, but the specific instincts, the already formed 
and as it were educated capacities, decrease. It is 
among the insects that we find those wonderful arts 
which seem like the perfected results of training of a 
limited intellect; it is among birds that we find specific 
‘modes of nest-building and a highly art-like, almost 
artistic, song. Man is capable of ac( 3 [iiiring eveiything, 
but he begins in the actual possession of next to noth¬ 
ing. Except suckling, he can hardly be said to be born 
with an instinct. His long helpless infancy, while the 
chicken and the calf run about and help themselves 
from the very day of their birth, is characteristic of 
Nature’s whole mode of treatment of him. There is 
no plausibility in the suggestion that he should have 
begun social life with a naturally implanted capital of 
the means of social communication—and any more in 
the form of words than in that of gestures. It is a 
blunder of our educated habit to regard the voice as 
the specific instrument of expression; it is only one of 
several instruments. "We might just as hopefully look 
among the higher animals for the particular and definite 
beginnings out of which our clothes, our buildings, our 
instruments, are a development. In these departments 
of human production, we see clearly enough what the 
natural bigiuning should have been. Ho animal save 
man is known to make any attempt at dressing ; but if 
any did, it would amount to nothing,* for there are 
tribes of men that go utterly, or almost utterly, naked; 
and no one, probably, would think of suggesting that 

the rudiments of dress are uot a turning to account, for 

19 
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perceived purposes of comfort or decency, just such 
materials as IvTature placed in man’s way. The earliest 
shelters were of the same sort: it would he of high in¬ 
terest to find the animals nearest to man showing that 
kind of capacity which he possesses, of putting to use 
freely, simply as directed hy circumstances, the varied 
resources of Nature; but probably the idea has never 
come into any one’s head that man, as an animal unedu¬ 
cated, would he found building a particular style of 
shelter (as the heaver its dam, the oriole its hangiiig 
nest, the wasp its cells), out of which have grown, by 
a process showing nowhere a saltus or lacuna^ the 
huts and palaces and temples of the more educated 
races. And the same thing is true of instruments: 
clubs and stones we allow to have been the first, only 
because Nature ofiers such most conveniently within 
reach of the heings who were gifted with mind enough 
to see how they could be made available for perceived 
needs. 

Now it is only an unclear or a false view of the nar 
ture of speech that prevents any from seeing that its 
case is entirely analogous with these others, and that to 
postulate, and then seek for traces of, a primitive basis 
for language in the form of specific articulate signs for 
ideas is an uncalled-for, even a necessarily vain and futile, 
proceeding. It is, indeed, a matter of high interest, 
and promising of valuable instruction, to investigate as 
closely as possible the means of communication of the 
lower animals, so as to determine its character and 
scope; but the point calling for special attention is, 
how far the natural tones and utterances and postures 
and movements are used secondarily and mediately, for 
the purpose of signifying something, in rudimentary 
correspondence with what we have seen to he the infer- 
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able beginnings of human langnago-making. Ve need 
not bo surprised to find, in more than one q^uarter, such 
methods of communication in use, only limited, and, 
for lack of the right kind and degree of capacity in 
their users, incapable of development; and these would 
be the real analogues of speech, and would bridge the 
saltns of which some are so afraid. If the Darwinian 
theory is true, and man a development out of some 
lover animal, it is at any rate conceded that the last 
and nearest transition-forms have perished, perhaps ex¬ 
terminated by him in the struggle for existence, as his 
special rivals, during his prehistoric ages of wild¬ 
ness ; if they could be restored, we should find the 
tiMTLsiLioti-foiuis toward our speech to be, not at all a 
minor provision of natural articulate signs, but an in¬ 
ferior system of conventional signs, in tone, gesture, 
and grimace. 

As between the three natural means of expression 
just mentioned, and constantly had in view by us in 
this discussion, it is simply by a kind of process of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest that the 
voice has gained the upper hand, and come to be so 
much the most prominent that we give the name of 
Imgmge tongniness ’) to aU expression. There is no 
mysterious connection between the thinking apparatus 
and the articulating apparatus, whereby the action that 
forms a thought sets the tongue swinging to utter it 
Apart from the emotional (and non-articulate) natural 
cries and tones,, the muscles of the larynx and mouth 
are no nearer to the soul than those of voluntoy mo¬ 
tion, hy which^ among other things, gestures are pro¬ 
duced. Besides the lack of all hi language, 

rightly understood, to indicate such connection, it is 
sufficiently disproved, in a positive way, by fhe absence 
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of vocal expression in the deaf, whose thinMng and ar¬ 
ticulating apparatus is ah in normal order, hut who, hy 
the numbing of the single nerve of audition, are re¬ 
moved from the disturbing infection of conventional 
speech; it ought to be many times more instructiTe to 
watch the “ natural utterances ” of a person thus affected 
than to study the jabberings of monkeys. The analogy 
between gesture and speech here is in the highest de¬ 
gree instructive. The hands and arms are muscular 
instruments under control of the same mind which pro¬ 
duces conceptions and judgments. Among their mani¬ 
fold capacities, they are able to make gestures, of infi¬ 
nite variety, all of which are reported by the vibrations 
of the luminiferous ether to a certain apprehending or¬ 
gan, the eye, both of the maker and of others. There 
is a natural basis of instinctive gesture, which to the 
human intellect is capable of suggesi-ing a method of 
intimation of intended meaning, developable into a 
complete system of expression; and it is so developed 
for the use of those who hy lack of power to hear are 
cut off from the superior advantages of the other means 
of expression. In the same manner, the larynx and 
the parts which lie between it and the outer world are 
muscular organs, movable by the same will which moves 
the arms and hands. The parts have other offices to 
perform besides that of shaping tone; and the tone 
which it is the sole office of the vocal chords to generate 
is for other purposes as well as that of utterance: yet, 
along with other things, they can produce an indefinite 
variety of modified vibrations, reported through the 
sympathetic vibrations of the air to another apprehend¬ 
ing organ, the ear, both of the producer and of others; 
and the sounds so reported are capable of combination 
into groups practically infinite in number. There is a 
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natural basis of tonic expression; and on tbis and by 
its suggestion human intelligence has worked out a great 
number of diverse systems of expression, used, one or 
other of them, by all ordinarily endowed men. 

There is nothing here to require the admission of a 
peculiar connection between thought and articulate ut¬ 
terance, In a certain sense, it is true, the voice may 
fairly be said to have been given us for the purpose of 
speech; but it is only as the hands have been given us 
to write with; our speaking organs do also our tasting, 
breathing, eating. So iron has been given us to make 
rails with for fast traveling: that is to say, among the 
various substances provided in the world for man’s vari¬ 
ous uses, iron is the one best suited to this use; ife 
qualities had only to be discovered hy men, in the 
course of their experience of Hature, and, when the 
time for the use came, the perception of its adaptedness, 
and the application, necessarily followed. In the course 
of man’s experience, it has come to hght that the voice 
is, on the whole, the most available means of communi¬ 
cation, for reasons which are not hard to understand: 
it acts with least expenditure of efEort; it leaves the 
bands, much more variously efficient and hard-worked 
members, at leisure for other work at the same time ; 
and it most easily compels attention from any diredion. 
Only the smallest part of its capacities are laid under 
contribution for the uses of speech; of the indefinite 
number of distinguishable sounds which it can pro¬ 
duce, only a fraction, of twelve to fifiy, are put to 
use in any one language; and there is nothing in the 
selection to characterize a race, or to be used (except 
in the same historical way as l^guage in general) for 
ethnological distinction; from among the many possi¬ 
bles, these have chanced to be taken; mainly the sounds 
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easiest to make, and broadly distingoisked from one 
other. 

Under these determiniiig considerations, Yocal utter¬ 
ance has become eyerywhere the leading means of ex¬ 
pression, and has so multiplied its resonrces that tone, 
and still more gesture, has assumed the subordinate 
office of aiding the effectiyeness of what is uttered. 
And the lower the intellectual condition of the speaker 
and the spoken-to, the more indispensable is the addi¬ 
tion of tone and gesture. It belongs to the highest 
deyelopment of speech that the word written and 
read should have something like the same power as 
the word spoken and heard; that the personality of 
the writer, eyen his frame of mind, should be felt, 
and should move the sympathetic feeling of the'reader. 
And yet, it should also be noted here that, as we saw 
in the twelfth chapter, there are languages (e. g. Chi¬ 
nese) in which tone and inflection come to be used, in a 
secondary and conventional way, to eke out the too 
scanty resources of intellectual designation. 

If we thus accept the impulse to communicate as 
the goveming principle of speech-development, and the 
voice as the agent whose action we have especially to 
trace, it will not be difficult to establish other points iu 
the earliest history. "Whatever offered itself as the 
most feasible means of arriving at mutual understand¬ 
ing would he soonest turned to account. "We have re¬ 
garded the reproduction, with intent to signify some¬ 
thing, of the natural tones and cries, as the positively 
earliest speech; hut this would so immediately aud cer¬ 
tainly come to he combined with unitative or onomato- 
poetie utterances, that the distinction in time between 
the two is rather theoretical than actual. Indeed, the 
reproduction itself is in a certain way (Uh^niiilopociic: 
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it imitates, so to speak, the cries of the human animal, 
in order to intimate secondarily what those cries in their 
primary use signified directly. Just as soon, at any 
rate, as an inkling of the yalne of communication was 
gained, and the process began to he performed a little 
more consciously, the range of imitation would he ex¬ 
tended. This is a direct corollary to the principles laid 
down above. Mntnal intelligence being aimed at, and 
.iiiilihlo ut tcTjru-c the means cm ployed, audible sounds 
will be the matter most readily represented and con¬ 
veyed ; just as something else would come easiest to 
one who used a different means. To repeat once more 
the old and well-worn, but telling, illustration; if we 
had the conception of a dog to signify, and the instru¬ 
mentality were pictorial, we should draw the outline 
figure of a dog; if the means were gesture, we should 
imitate some characteristic visible act of the animal— 
for example, its bite, or the wagging of its tail; if it 
were voice, we should say “ bow-wow.” This is the 
simple explanation of the importance which is and mu^ 
be attributed to the onomatopoetic principle in the early 
stages of language-making. We have no need of ap¬ 
pealing to any special tendency toward imitation. Man 
is, to be sure, an imitative animal, as we may fairly ^y; 
hut not in an instinctive or mechanical way; he is imi¬ 
tative because he has the capacity to notice and appre¬ 
ciate what he sees, in other animals or in nature, and to 
reproduce it in imitative show, if anything is to be 
gained thereby—whether amusement, or artistic pleas¬ 
ure, or communication. He is an imitator just as he is 
an artist; the latter is only the higher development of 
the former. 

The scope of the imitative principle is by no means 
restricted to tbe sounds which occur in nature, although 
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these are the most obvious and easiest subjects of sio-. 
nificative reproduction. What it is, may be seen in part 
from the range of onomatopoetic words in known lan> 
gnages. There is a figurative use of imitation, where¬ 
by rapid, slow, abrupt, repetitive motions are capable of 
being signified by combinations of sounds which make 
something such an impression on the mind through 
the ear as the motions in (Question do through the eye. 
And we can well conceive that, while this was the cWef 
efficient suggestion of expression, men’s minds may have 
been sharpened to catch and incorporate analogies which 
now escape tiur notice, because, having a plentiful pro¬ 
vision of expression from other sources, we no longer 
have our attention keenly directed to them. Our judg¬ 
ments on such points as this can only be partially trust¬ 
ed, and must be tested with extreme caution, because 
we are all of us now the creatures of educated habit, and 
cannot look at things as men uneducated and with no 
formed habits would do. We can safely investigate aud 
combine and speculate in this direction, if we keep fully 
in mind the governing principle that mutual intelli¬ 
gence is the end, and that whatever conduces to mutual 
intelligence, and that alone, is the acceptable means. 
We shall thus he saved from running off into, or tow¬ 
ard, that most absurd doctrine, the absolute natural sig¬ 
nificance of articulate sounds, and the successful intima¬ 
tion of complex ideas by a process of piecing these ele¬ 
ments together. 

There are one or two further points connected with 
this theory of the imitative origin of language which 
call for a few words of explanation. In the first place, 
it does not rest on a discovery of the signs of onoma¬ 
topoeia as predominant in the early traceable stages of 
language. Those stages are still too far from the begin- 
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ning to fuinish any such discovery. The intent was to 
find means of mutual intelligence; and when this was 
woiij the way it came was a matter of small consec[nence, 
and might be left to be covered up. This has been, as 
abundantly saw above, a governing tendency in the 
growth of speech down to the present time. Speakers 
blow not and care not whence their words came; they 
know simply what they mean; even the wisest of us 
can trace the history of only a small part of his vocabu¬ 
lary, and only a little way. The very earliest dialects 
are as exclusively conventional as the latest; the savage 
has no keener sense of etymological connection than the 
man of higher civilization. ISTothing has done so much 
to discredit the imitative theory with sound and sober 
linguistic scholars as the way in which some pass be¬ 
yond the bounds of true science in their attempts to 
trace our living vocabularies to mimetic originals. The 
theory does, indeed, rest in part on the undeniable pres¬ 
ence of a considerable onomatopoeic element in later 
speech, and on the fact that new material is actually 
won in this way tlirougli the whole history of language; 
onomatopoeia is thus raised to the rank of a vera 
attested by familiar fact; and nothing that is not so 
attested—^for example, the assumed immediate intd- 
lectual significance of articulate combiuations—has the 
right to stand as a omsa at all; but it rests also in 
part, and in the main part, on the necessities of the ease, 
as inferred from the whole traceable history of speech 
and its relation to thought, its use and its value. 
Here is just the other support which it needs: no ac¬ 
count of the origin of language is scientific which does 
not join directly on to the later history of language with¬ 
out a break, being of one piece with that history. 

But, in the second place, it may at first eight seer 
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to some tliat there is a break in the history: for why do 
we not still go on to make words abundantly by onomar 
topceia? A moment’s thought will show the baseless¬ 
ness of this objection. The ofSce of onomatopceia was 
the provision, by the easiest attainable method, of the 
means of mutual intelligence; in proportion, then, as it 
became easier to make the same provision by another 
method, the differentiation and new application of signs 
already existing, the primitive method went into com¬ 
parative disuse—as it has ever since continued, though 
'never absolutely unused. 

Once more, our theory furnishes the satisfactory 
solution of a difB-culty which has had influence with 
some minds. Why should the germs of speech be what 
we have called roots, elements indicative of such ab¬ 
stract things as acts and qualities? surely concrete 
objects are soonest and most easily apprehended by 
the mind. Without stopping to dispute on more philo¬ 
sophical grounds this last assertion, claiming instead 
that we apprehend only the concreted qualities and acts 
of objects, it will be more to the point with those who 
feel the diJficulty to note that the process of speech is 
one of signifying, and that only the separate qualities 
of objects, at any rate, are capable of being signified. 
To revert to onr former example: there may he a state 
of mind in which there should exist a confused concrete 
impression of a dog, just sufficient to make it possible 
to recognize another as agreeing with one already seen, 
but without any distinct sense of its various attributes. 
But so long as that is the case, no production of a sign 
is possible: it is only when one has so clear a conception 
of its form that he can signify it by a rude outline pict¬ 
ure, or of its characteristic acts that he can reproduce 
the bite, or wag, or hark, in imitation of them, that he 
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is ready for an act of language-mating of wliicli the dog 
shall be the subject. And so with every other case; 
the first acts of comparing and abstracting must pre- 
cedej and the first signs must follow; ev^en as we haye 
before seen that it is through the whole history of 
speech: the conception first, then the nomenclatiye 
act And low-wow is a type, a normal example, of the 
whole genus ^^root.’^ It is a sign, a hint, that calls 
before the properly prepared mind a certain conception, 
or set of related conceptions: the animal itself, the acl^ 
the time and other circumstances of hearing it, and what 
followed. It does not mean any one of these things 
exclusiyely; it comprehends them all. It is not a yerb, 
for that adds the idea of predication; nor is it a name: 
it may be put to use in either of these two senses. 
What it comes nearest in itself to meaning is Hhe action 
of barking ’—-just that form of abstraction into which 
we now most naturally and properly cast the sense of a 
^^root.’’ And so with both the other suggested signs. 
Only, the outline figure has a decidedly more concrete 
character than either of the others, and is in a certain 
way their antithesis. It is a curious fact, and one tell¬ 
ingly illnstrative of how the character of the sign de¬ 
pends on the instrumentality hy which it is mad^ that 
hieroglyphic systems of representation of thought (which 
are in their origin independent systems, parallel with 
speech, though they are wont finally to come into servi¬ 
tude to speech) begin with the signs for concrete objects, 
and arrive from these, and secondarily, at the designa- 
tion of acts and qualities. In Chinese, a combination 
of the Luu’ugl yphs of sun and moon makes the character 
for ^light’ and ^shine;’ in speech, on the contrary, 
both luminaries are apt to be named from their shin¬ 
ing (see above, p. 83 ). In Egyptian, a picture of a pair 
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of legs in motion means wMle, with ns, the 

foot is so named as being the ^ walker.’ 

That by the methods thus described it was possible 
to make a provision of signs capable of development, by 
processes not different from those traceable in the his¬ 
toric period of langnage, into such vocabularies as we 
find actually existing, it does not seem as if any one 
could reasonably deny. If this is true, and if the 
methods are not only not inconsistent, but even in com¬ 
plete harmony, with the whole traceable course of hu¬ 
man action on language, then we have found an accept¬ 
able solution of that part of the problem we are seek¬ 
ing to solve which is at present within our reach. A 
scientific solution requires that we take man as he is, 
with no other gifts than those we see him to possess, 
but also with all those that constitute his endowment as 
man, and examine whether and how he would possess 
him self of the heginnings of speech, analogous with 
those which our historical analysis shows to have been 
the germs of the after-development, but beyond which 
historical research will not carry us. As he would, if 
need were, make the acquisition now, so may he, or 
must he, have made it of old. This is not a part of 
the historical science of language, hut a corollary to it, 
a subject for the anthropologist who is also a linguistic 
scholar, who knows what language is to man, and how. 
He is not prepared to deal with it who is merely master 
of the facts of many languages. 

Of course, a Imigurim* llnis produced would be a rude 
and rudimentary means of expression. But that con¬ 
stitutes, in the mind of the modern anthropologist, no 
bar to the acceptance of the theory. If we deny to 
primitive man the possession of the other elements of 
civilization, and hold him to have gradually developed 
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them out of scanty beginnings made by bimseM, then 
there is no reason wlxy we should not hold the same 
view in respect to language, which is only such an ele¬ 
ment. Even in existing languages the differences of 
degree are great, as in existing states of culture in gen¬ 
eral. An infinity of things can be said in English 
which cannot be said in Fijian or Hottentot; a vast 
deal, doubtless, can be said in Fijian or Hottentot 
which could not be said in the first human languages. 
For what can be done in the way of distinct, even cul¬ 
tivated and elaborate, expression, by only a few hun¬ 
dred formless roots, we have a brilliant, almost a start- 
hug, example in the Chinese. Of how sentences can 
be made of roots alone, with the relations left to be sup¬ 
plied by the intelligently apprehending mind, the same 
tongue is a sufficient illustration. The Greek, or Ger¬ 
man, or English, can elaborate a thought in a period 
half a page long, determining by proper connectives 
the relation of each of its clauses to the central idea, 
and also, in widely varying degree and method, that of 
the members of each clause to one another. This is a 
capacity which belongs only to languages of high cul¬ 
tivation, working on a richly inflective basis. Many 
another tongue can form only simple clauses, possessing 
' no more intricate apparatus of connection than ‘ ands ’ 
and ^hnts,’ though having form enough in is words 
to coustruct a clause of defined parts. Tet oth^ lack 
this definition of parts ; they strike only at the leading 
ideas, presenting them in such order that the hearer 
supplies the missing relations out of his general compre¬ 
hension of what must he the intended meaning. And 
it is hnt another step backward to the primitive root- 
condition of speech, where an utterance or two hM to 
do the duty of a whole clause. Men thus b^an, not 
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with parts of speech which they afterward learned to 
piece together into sentences, but with comprehensive 
utterances in which the parts of speech lay as yet unde¬ 
veloped, sentences in the germ; a single word signify¬ 
ing a whole statement, as even yet sometimes with us: 
only then from poverty, as now from economy. To 
demand that sentences,” in the present sense of that 
term, with subject and predicate, with adjuncts and 
modifiers, should have been the first speech, is precisely 
analogous with demanding that the first human abodes 
should have contained at least two stories and a cellar; 
or that the earliest garments should not have lacked 
buttons and braces; or that the first instruments should 
have had handles, and been put together with screws. 
These conditions, in the last three cases, are at once 
recognized as possible only to a miraculous endowment 
of humanity, a gifting of man, at his birth, not with 
capacities alone, but also with their elaborated results, 
with the fruits of education; and the assumption in re¬ 
gard to language is reaUy precisely the same, a proper 
part of a miraculous theory of the origin of speech, but 
of no other. 

The word “ miraculous,” rather than divine,” is 
here used to characterize the theory in question, be¬ 
cause it is the only truly descriptive one. One may 
hold the views advocated in this chapter without any 
detriment to his belief in the divine origin of language; 
since he may be persuaded that the capacities and ten¬ 
dencies which lead man universally and inevitably to' 
the acquisition of speech were implanted in him by the 
Creator for that end, and only work themselves out to 
a foreseen and intended result. If language itself were 
a gift^ a faculty, a capacity, it might admit of being 
regarded as the subject of direct bestowal; being only 
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a result, a historical result, to assert that it sprang into 
developed being along with man is to assert a miracle ; 
the doctrine has no right to make its appearance except 
in company with a general miracnloxis account of the 
heginnings of human existence. That view of the 
Batiire of language which linguistic science establishes 
takes entirely away the foundation on which the doc¬ 
trine of divine origin, in its form as once held, reposed. 
The human capacity to which the production of 
language is most directly due is, as has been seen, the 
power of intelligently, and not by blind instinct alone, 
adapting means to ends. This is by no means a unitaiy 
capacity; on the -contrary, it is a highly eonaposite and 
intricate one. But it does not belong to the Ungnistie 
student to unravel and explain, any more than to ihe 
student of the history of civilization in its other depart¬ 
ments; it falls, rather, to the student of the human 
mind and its powers, to the psychologist. So also with 
all the mental capacities involved in language, the 
psychic forces which underlie that practical faculty, and 
which, being by it brought to conscious action, are 
drawn out and trained and developed. The p^cholo- 
gist has a work of highest interest and in^^ortance to 
do, in analyzing and exhibiting this ultimate ground¬ 
work, on which have grown up the great institutioBS 
that make man what he is: language, society, the arte 
of hfe, machinery, art, and so on; and in tracing the 
history of education of the human powers in connection 
with them; and his aid and criticism must he every¬ 
where of great value to their student. And this is most 
of all the case with regard to language; for language 
is in au especial manner the incorporation and revelation 
of the acts of the soul. Out of this relation has grown 
the error of those who look upon linguistic science as a 
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braneli of psyeliology, woiild force it into a 
mould and conduct it by psychologic methods: an error 
which is so refuted by the whole view we haye taken 
of language and its history, that we do not need to 
spend any more words upon it here. Language is 
merely that product and instrumentality of the ioner 
powers which exhibits them most directly and most 
fully in their various modes of action ; by which, so far 
as the case admits, our inner consciousness is externized, 
turned up to the light for ourselves and others to see 
and study. 

Out of the same close relation grows another and a 
far grosser error, that of actually identifying speech 
with thought and reason. This, too, we may take as 
sufficiently refuted by our whole argument; nothing 
but the most imperfect comprehension of language can 
account for a blunder so radical. The word Teason^ to 
be sure, is used so loosely, in such a variety of senses, 
that an unclear thinker and Ulogical arguer can com¬ 
paratively easily become confused by it; but no one 
who attempts to enlighten his fellow-men on this class 
of subjects is excusable for such inability to grasp their 
most fundamental principles. Language is, upon the 
whole, the most conspicuous of the manifestations of 
man’s higher endowments, and the one of widest and 
deepest influence on every other; and the superiority 
of man’s endowments is vaguely known as reason—and 
that is the whole ground of the assertion of identity. 
There are many faculties which go to the production of 
speech; and they have other modes of manifestation 
besides speech. And we have only to take the most 
normally endowed human being and cut off artificially 
the avenue of a single class of sensuous impressions, 
those of hearing, and he will never have any speech. 
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If speech, then, is reason, reason will have to be defined 
as a function of the auditory nerve. 

Whether, among the powers that contribute to the 
production of language, there is one, or more than one, 
not belonging in any degree to a single animal below 
man, is a point which must be left to the psychologist 
to decide. It may fairly be claimed, however, that 
none such has yet been demonstrated; and also, that 
none such is necessary: a simple difference of degree in 
the capacities common to both is amply sufiieient to 
account for the possession and the lack, on the one side 
and the other. A heightened power of comparison, of 
the general perception of resemblances and differences ; 
an accompanying higher power of abstraction, or of 
viewing the resemblances and differences as attributes, 
characteristic of the objects compared; and, above all 
else, a heightened command of consciousness, a power 
of looking upon one’s self also as acting and feeling, of 
studying one’s own mental movements—^these, it is be¬ 
lieved, are the directions in Vhich the decisive superi¬ 
ority is to be looked for. It is the height of injustice 
to maintain that there is not an approach, and a very 
marked approach, made hy some of the lower animals 
to the capacity of language. In the ratio of what we 
call their intelligence,” they are ahle distinctly and 
fruitfully to associate conceptions with signs—signs, 
namely, which we make for them, and by which we 
guide and govern them. But, as an actual fact, their 
capacity, though rising thus far, stops short of the 
native production of such a sign, even of its acq[uisition 
from the higher race and its independent use among 
themselves. There is a long interval, incapable of 
being crossed by the lower animals, between their en¬ 
dowments and ours; and he is a coward who, out of 
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fear for tlie preservation of man’s snpremacy, attempts 
to stretch it out, or to set up barriers upon it. 

There is yet another important corollary from our 
established view of language as a constituent element 
of human civilization. Its production had nothing to 
do, as a cause, with the development of man out of any 
other and lower race. Its province was to raise man 
from a savage state to the plane which he was capable 
of reaching. The only development in which it was 
concerned is the historical development of man’s facul¬ 
ties. Except, of course, that minor and limited change 
which falls within the sphere of ordinary heredity. The 
descendant of a cultivated race is more cultivable than 
the descendant of a wild one. The capacity of a yet 
higher cultivation grows with the slow increase of cul¬ 
tivation ; and if a people is suddenly brought in contact 
with a civilization too far in advance of it, it is rather 
deteriorated and wasted than elevated. The power of 
brain, the capacity of thought, is enhanced hy speech;, 
but no such differences are produced as separate one 
animal species from another. All men speak, each race 
in accordance with its gift and cultnre; but all to¬ 
gether are only one species. To the zodlogist, man was 
what he is now when the first beginnings of speech 
were made; it is to the historian that he was infinitely 
different. “Man could not become man except hy 
language; but in order to possess language, he needed 
already to be man,” is one of those Orphic sayings 
which, if taken for what they are meant to be, poetic 
expressions whose a])[);ireii(ly p:ir.uh).\ir.il (huracirrshall 
compel attention and suggest thought and inquiry, are 
admirable enough. To make them the foundation or 
test of scientific views is simply ridiculous; it is as, if 
one were to say: “A pig is not a pig without heiag 
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fotteaed; but iu order to be fattened he must first be 
a pig.” The trick of the aphorism iu question lies in 
its play double sense of the word mm; 

properly interpreted, it becomes an acceptable expres¬ 
sion of our own yiew: ^ Man could not rise from what 
lie was by nature to what he was able and intended to 
become, and ought to become, except by the aid of 
speech; but he could newer have produced speech had 
he not been at the outset gifted with just those powers 
of which we still see him in possession, and which 
make him man.’ 

We have already noted the linguist’s inability at 
present to form even any valuable conjectures as to 
the precise point in the history of man at which the 
genns of speech should have appeared, and the time 
which they should have occupied in the successive step 
of their development. Men’s views are greatly at vari¬ 
ance as to this, and with no prospect of reconciliation at 
present, because there is no criterion by which they can 
be tested. That the process was a slow one, all'our 
knowledge of the history of later speech gives us reason 
to believe. As to the precise degree of slowness, that 
is an unessential point, which we may well enough l^ve 
for future knowledge to settle—^if it can. What we 
have to guard especially against is the tendency to look 
upon laiignago-ijiaking as a task in which men engage, 
to which they direct their attention, which absorbs a 
part of their nervous energy, so that they are thereby 
prevented from working as effectively in other direc¬ 
tions of effort. Language-making is a mere incident of 
social life and of cultural growth; its eveiyact is sug¬ 
gested or called forth hy an occasion wMA is by com¬ 
parison the engrossing thing, to which the nomenclative 
act is wholly subordina^. It is as grpt an error to ho|d 
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that at some period men are engaged in making and 
laying up expressions for their own future use and that 
of their descendants, as that, at another period, men aie 
packing away conceptions and judgments for which their 
successors shall find expression. Each period provides 
just what it has occasion for; nothing more. A gen¬ 
eration or period may, indeed, by a successful incoipo- 
ration in speech of an exceptionally fertile distinction, 
start a train of development which shall lead to immense 
conse(][uences in the future, and lay a foundation on 
which a great deal shall admit of being built: such, for 
example (as we thought to see above), was the early 
Indo-European establishment of a special predicative 
form, a verb. This is truly analogous with those fortu¬ 
nate inventions or discoveries (like that of treating iron, 
of domesticating useful animals) which appear now and 
then to have given a happy turn to the history of a race, 
initiating an upward career of growth which would 
have seemed d equally within the reach of any 

other race. Such occurrences we are in the habit of 
calling accidental \ and properly enough, if we are care¬ 
ful to understand hy this only that they are the prod¬ 
uct of forces a^d circumstances so numerous and so 
indeterminable tha,t we cannot estimate them, and could 
not have predicted their result. But,,slower or more 
rapid, the production of language is a continuous pro¬ 
cess ; it varies in rate and kind with the circumstances 
and habits of the speaking community; but it never 
ceases; there was never a time when it was more truly 
going on than at present. 

IVhat term we shah, apply to the process and its 
result is a matter of very inferior consequence. Invem 
tion, fabrication, devisal, production, generation—all 
th^ are terms which have their favorers and also their 
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violent opposers. ProTided we understand what the 
thing in reality is, we need care little abont the phrar 
seology used in characterizing it. Each word may he 
not unfitly compared to an invention; it has its own 
place, mode, and eirenmstanees of devisal, its prepara¬ 
tion in the previous habits of speech, its influence in 
ili'lcniiiiiiiig the after-progress of .speeclKlevdopinent; 
but every luignago in the gross is an institution, on 
which scores or hundreds of generations and unnum¬ 
bered thousands of individual workers have labored. 
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THE SCOTCE OF LANGUAGE: CONCIUSION. 


Character of the study of language; its analogies with the physical 
sciences. Its historical methods; etymology; rules of its success- 
ful pursuit. Comparative philology and linguistic science. History 
of the scientific study of language. 


What we have to observe here in conclusion with 
regard to the study of language must he very brief, and 
mainly in the way of more or less obvious corollary to 
what has been already said. With any one who accepts 
the views of language set forth above, the rest will fol¬ 
low as a matter of course; with one who does not, it is 
too late here to argue. 

Whether, in the first place, men be willing to allow 
to the study the name of a science or not, is a matter of 
the smallest moment. It has its own character, its own 
sphere, its own importance of bearing on other depart¬ 
ments of knowledge. If there are those whose defini¬ 
tion of a science excludes it, let it be so; the point is 
one on which no student of language need iusist. 

What he does need to insist upon is that the charac¬ 
ter of his department of study be not misrepresented, in 
order to arrogate to it a Mnd and degree of consequence 
to which it is not entitled—^by declaring it, for exam¬ 
ple, a physical or natural science, in these days when the 
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physical sciences are filling men’s minds with wonder at 
their achievements, and almost presuming to claim the 
title of science as belonging to themselves alone. It is 
carioTisly indicative of the present as an early and for- 
inative period in the history of this stndy, that there 
should exist a difference of opinion among its conspicu¬ 
ous followers as to whether it be a branch of physical or 
of historical science. The difference may be now re¬ 
garded as pretty conclusively settled: certainly, it is 
high time that any one who takes the wrong view be 
read out of the ranks, as one who has the alphabet of 
the science still to learn. No study into which the acts 
and circumstances and habits of men enter, not only as 
an important, but even as the predominant and deter¬ 
mining element, can possibly be otherwise than a his¬ 
torical or moral science. Not one item of any existing 
tongue is ever uttered except by the vrill of the utterer; 
not one is produced, not one that has been produced or 
acquired is changed, except by causes residing in the 
human will, consisting in human needs and preferences 
and economies. There is no way of claiming a physical 
character for the study of such phenomeua except by a 
thorough misapprehension of their nature, a perversion 
of their }iiiiilnuu;ri with the facts of physical science. 

These analogies are real and striking, and are often 
fitly used as instructive illustrations. There is no 
branch of historical study which is so like a phya<?al 
science as is linguistics, none which deals mfih such to 
infinite multiplicity of separate facts, capable of Wng 
observed, recorded, turned over, estimated in their vari¬ 
ous relations. A combination of articulate sounds form¬ 
ing a word is almost as objective an entity as a poljp 
a fossil; it can be laid away on a sheet of paper, Iflce » 
plant in a herbarium^ for future leisurely examiuntkuL 
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ThoHgli a product of voluntary action, it is not an arti¬ 
ficiality ; wlaat the producer consciously willed it to 'he is 
but tlie smallest part of wliat we seek to discover in it: 
we seek to read tke circumstances wliicli, unconsciously 
to Hmself, guided Ms will, and made the act what it 
was; we regard it as a part of a system, as a link in a 
Mstorical series, as an indicator of capacity, of culture, 
of ethnological connection. So a flint-chip, a scratched 
outline of an animal, an ornament, is a product of in¬ 
tention; hut it is also, as a historical record, pure of aU 
intention; a fact as objectively trustworthy as is a fos¬ 
sil bone or footmark. The material of aivlueohgy is 
even more physical than that of linguistics; hut no 
one has ever thought of calling archseology a physical 
science. 

As linguistics is a historical science, so its evidences 
are Mstorical, and its methods of proof of the same 
character. There is no absolute demonstration about 
it; there is only probability, in the same varying degree 
as elsewhere in historical inquiry. There are no rules 
the strict application of which will lead to infallible 
results. HotMng will make dispensable the wide gath- 
ering-in of evidence, the careful sifting of it, so as to 
determine what bears upon the case in hand and how 
directiy, the judicial balanciag of apparently conflicting 
testimony, the refraining from pushing conclusions be¬ 
yond what the evidences warrant, the willingness to 
rest, when necessaiy, in a merely in'-..liw conclusion, 
wMch should characterize the historical investigator m 
all departments. 

The whole process of linguistic research hegins in 
and depends upon etymology, the tracing out of the 
histories of individual words and elements. From 
words the investigation rises Mgher, to classes, to parts 
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of speech, to whole languages. On accuracy in etymo¬ 
logical processes, then, depends the success of the whole; 
and the perfecting of the methods of i-i \iiinh,oi/h,o- jg 
what especially distinguishes the new linguistic science 
from the old. The old worked upon the same basis on 
which the new now works: namely, on the tracing of 
resemblances or analogies between words, in regard to 
form and meaning. But the former was hopelessly 
superficial. It was guided by surface likenesses, with¬ 
out regard to the essential diwersity which might under¬ 
lie them—as if the naturalist were to compare and cla^ 
together green leaves, green paper, green wings of in¬ 
sects, and green laminae of minerals; it was heedless of 
the sources whence its material came; it did not, in 
short, command its subject sufficiently to have a method. 
A wider knowledge of facts, and a consequent better 
comprehension of their relations, changed all this. 
Especially, the separation of languages into famili^ 
with their divisions and subdivisions, the recognition 
of non-relationships and relationships and degrees of 
relationship, efiected the great revolution, by changing 
the principles on which the probable value of particu¬ 
lar evidences is estimated. It was seen that, whereas a 
dose verbal resemblance between two nearly related 
tongues has the balance of probabilities in its &vor, 
one between only distantly related tongues, or those 
regarded as unrelated, has the probabilities against it; 
and hence, that, in order to be successful, eompaiutive 
investigation must he carried ou with strict regard to 
demonstrated affinities. While affinities are unsettled, 
of course, all comparisons are tentative only, and may 
be made in any direction, with due caution as to over¬ 
estimate of the results reached. But when a family 
like the Indo-European is constituted, with its branch^ 
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and snb-branclies and dialects, all founded on the collec* 
tion and thorough examination of a vast body of evi¬ 
dence, and by its side another like the Semitic and yet 

another like the Scythian, then even ..njMi-iM.i, 

between the branches are to be held in strict subordina¬ 
tion to the general comparison of branch with branch, 
and cross-comparisons between families not less so: in¬ 
deed, they are not to be admitted at all, except as pos¬ 
sible evidences bearing on the question whether the 
families are not, after all, ultimately akin—a question 
which is ever theoretically an open one, but gf which 
the extreme difficulty has been sufficiently pointed out 
in previous chapters. It is, at any rate, only when the 
structure and material of the families shall have become 
imderstood with equal thoroughness, by the bringing 
to bear of aU the evidences lying within the boundaries 
of each, that apparent resemblances between them can 
be deemed genuine, or used as signs of original con¬ 
nection. It is not enough that such preparatory work 
be done in ojie family; all the subjects of comparison 
must be reduced to the same value before they can be 
treated as commensurable. 

There are, in short, two fundamental rules, under 
the government of which all comparative processes 
must be carried on: 1. comparisons must have in view 
the established lines of genetic connection; and 2. the 
comparer must be thoroughly and equally versed in the 
materials of both sides of the comparison. Eor want of 
regard to them, men are even yet filling volumes with 
linguistic rubbish, drawing wide and worthless conclu¬ 
sions from unsound and insufficient premises. On the 
other hand, if they be duly heeded, there is no limit to 
the scale on which the comparative process may be car¬ 
ried on, and made fruitful of valuable results. We 
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have already noticed that no fact in any language is 
completely understood until there has been brought to 
bear upon it the evidence of every other analogous fact, 
related or unrelated; and doubtless, to the end, so long 
as any corner of the earth remains nnransaehed, some 
of the views which we hold with confidence will be 
liable to modification or overthrow. 

The comparative method is really no more char¬ 
acteristic of the study of 1 im-'h i -» than of the other 
branches of modern inquiry. But it was sufficiently 
conspicuous in connection with the new start taken by 
the study early in this century to make the name of 
^^comparative philology/’ like the earlier ^^comparative 
anatomy” and the later ^^comparative mythology/’ 
familiar and favored, for a time, beyond any other. 
And the title is still accurate enough, as applied to that 
aspect of the study iu which it is engaged in collecting 
and sifting its material, in order to determine corre¬ 
spondences and relationships and penetrate the secrets 
of structure and historic growth; but it is insufficient 
as applied to the whole study—^the science of language, 
or linguistic science, or glottology. Comparative phi¬ 
lology and linguistic science, we may say, are two ^des 
of the same study: the former deals primarily with the 
individual facts of a certain body of langua^ claa&ify- 
ing them, tracing out their relations, and amviiig at the 
conclusions they suggest j the latter mak^ the laws and 
general principles of speech its main subjecs^ and “Rses 
particular facts rather as illustrations. The one is the 
working phase, the other the regidative and criti(^ and 
teaching phase of the science. The , one is more impor¬ 
tant as a part of special training, fhe other as an ele¬ 
ment of general cultui 

any question J?elative importance, even to 
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the special student of language; for the laet of either 
will equally unfit him for doing the soundest and best 
service. 

Yet the two are certainly difierent enough to make 
it possible that a scholar should excel in the one and not 
in the other. The science of language runs out, on its 
comparative side, into an infinity of details, like chem¬ 
istry or zoology; and one may be extremely well versed 
in the manipulation of its special processes while wholly 
wrong as regards its grander generalizations: just as 
one may be a sldllfnl analyst while knowing httle or 
nothing of the philosophy of chemistry, or eminent in 
the comparative anatomy of animals with no sound 
knowledge or judgment as to the principles of biology. 
To illustrate this, it would be easy to cite remarkable 
examples of men of the present generation, enjoying 
high distinction as comparative philologists, who, as 
soon as they attempt to reason on the wider truths of 
linguistic science, fall into incongruities and absurdities; 
or, in matters of minor consequence, they show in mani¬ 
fold ways the lack of a sound and defensible basis of 
general theoretical views. Comparative work of the 
broadest scope and greatest value has long been done 
and is still doing; but the science of language is only 
in the most recent period taking shape ; and its princi¬ 
ples are still subjects of great diversity of opinion and 
of lively controversy. It is high time that this state of 
things, tolerable only in the growing and shaping period 
of a study, should come to an end, and that, as in other 
sciences of observation and deduction—^for example, in 
chemistry, zoology, geology—^there should be acknowl¬ 
edged to exist a body, not of facts only, but of truths, 
so well established that he who rejects them shall have 
no daim to be considered a man of science. 
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To review tlie history of the study is a task for 
whioi^ we have no room remaining, and wMch may well 
enough be left here unattempted; it is a subject by it¬ 
self, and has been treated in independent works.' The 
beginnings of the science lie as far back in the past as 
the time when men first began to inquire and to specu¬ 
late concerning the facts which they observed in them¬ 
selves and in the world about them. The germs of aU 
the most important modern doctrines are to be found in 
the reasonings of the G-reek philosophers^ for example ; 
but uncleanly apprehended, and mixed with much that 
is erroneous. Their basis of knowledge was almost en¬ 
tirely hmited to the facts of their own language, and 
hence insnflS-cient for sound generalization. In the 
great progress which has taken place during the last 
century, resulting in the elaboration of a whole sister¬ 
hood of new sciences, it was in the nature of things 
impassible that linguistics should not come into being 
with the rest; and it came. The movement toward it 
was well initiated in the last century, hy the suggestive 
and inciting deductions and speculations of men’ like 
Leibnitz and Herder, by the wide assemblage of fads 
and first classifications of language by the Russians 
under Catherine and by Adelung and Tater and thdr 
hke, and by the introduction of the Sanskrit fo the 
knowledge of Europe, and the intimation of ite couneo- 
tions and importance, by Jones and Oolebrooke- No 

^ Important antUorities are: L. Lersch, Sprachphilosoplde der Aiim 
(1840); H Steinthal, Gfe&cMclite der Spraehwmemchcft hei dm Ghiechen 
wnd Romern (1862-3); T. Benfey, GescMcJite der SptaGhwmmscliaJt und 
orientalischen PMlohgie vn Deutschland (1869). Dr. J. Jolly has added 
a sketch of the subject^ in a couple of chapters, to his Grerman version of 
the anthor^s Language and the Study of Language ” (Munich, 18'74); 
and many interesting details are given in M. Muller’s “Iiectures on the 
Science of Language,’^ first series^ 
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one tMng was so decisive of tlie rapid success of the 
movement as this last; the 1«> 111 11 n ri i ig facts at once 
fell into their proper places, with clearly exhibited rela¬ 
tions, and on the basis of Indo-European philology -was 
built up the science of comparative philology. Ered- 
erick Schlegel was a forerunner of the study; more than 
any other man, Erancis Bopp was its leader. Parallel 
with Bopp’s great Comparative Grammar of Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean tongues came forth Jacob Grimm’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Germanic branch of the family, each 
in its own way a masterpiece, and both together raising 
the historical study of language at once to the rank of 
a science. 

Almost aU these names, it will be observed, are 
German; and, in truth, to Germany belongs nearly the 
whole credit of the development of comparative phi¬ 
lology ; the contributions made to it from other coun¬ 
tries are of only subordinate value. In Germany, the 
names of George Cmrtius, Pott, Benfey, Schleicher, 
Kuhn, Leo Ueyer, are perhaps the most conspicuous, 
in the generation stiH mainly upon the stage ; but they 
have so many fellows of nearly equal eminence that 
it is almost invidious to begin specification and to stop 
anywhere, without going on to include as many more. 
Outside of Germany, East in Denmark, Burnouf in 
France, and Ascoh in Italy, have most right to be men¬ 
tioned on the same page with the great German masters. 

But while Germany is the home of comparative 
philology, the scholars of that country have, as was 
hinted above, distinguished themselves much less in 
that which we have called the science of language. 
There is among them (not less than elsewhere) such 
discordance on points of fundamental importance, such 
unceiiainty of view, such carelessness of consistency, 
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that a German science of language cannot be said yet 
to have an existence. And, accustomed as the world is 
to look to Germany for guidance in all matters pertain- 
iag to this subject, until they shall come to something 
like agreement it will hardly be possible to claim that 
there exists a world’s science of language. In the pres¬ 
ent condition, however, of linguistic study on the one 
side and of anthropology on the other, it caimot be that 
the period of chaos wiU endure much longer; if men 
■^rill begin with learning to understand those facts in 
the life and growth of language which lie nearest to 
them, they will surely be guided to consistent and sen¬ 
sible views as to the past history, the origin, and the 
nature of this most ancient and valuable of man’s social 
institutions. 
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\'ulli il, V -vi, 

39. 

additions to language, 108-133. 
adjective originally identical with 
noun, 205; comparison, 217', 218; 
its inflection lost in English, 103, 
104,218; English noun convertible 
into, 132, 133. 

adverb, Indo-European, 208, 

Afghan language, 186, 

Aiiican languages, 254^258. 
agglutinative structure, 232. 

(Erenoh) future ending, 92. 
Albanian language, 187. 
il ouikiii l.ingu I/I, 259, 260, 263. 

1. hi, IDS 

alphabetic sounds, how produced. 
58-67; historical development of 
alphabet, 68-70. 

alterative tendency in language, 33, 
34. 

aw, 90, 106. 

Ammm^ 136, 

American languages, 259-264. 
Americanisms, 156. 

Amharic language, 247. 
a% or ff, article, 129. 
analogy, itsfoiec in hngmstic growth, 
74, 75. 


analytic and synthetic structure, 211, 
212 . 

Ari.l »-Sii\Mi,Iis rhirioii to English, 

animals, the lower, relation of their 
expression to ours, 2, 3, 282,290, 
291; their lack of ^eech, 305. 

137. 

Annamese language, 289. 
antic|uity of man, 192. 
apjplmtion^ 88. 

awnfwd^ (ippnhmnon^ 88,137. 
Arabic Janguagu and its m, 246, 
247. 

Aramaic language, 246, 247. 
archaeology, its relation to linguistics, 
273, 312. 

Armenian language, 186; its ex- 
ih iiig* 'iffind ;iii>l 'J'Oi ml, 73. 
Aiii 1 "!I' an hin/iiag', 
articles, their ongin, 95. 
articulate utterance, 68. 

A 1 } an languages, 1 ^0,193,194 
a,'f and al'to, Iti'X 
aspirate mutes, 64. 
aspiration, A, 66,67. 
assimilation of sounds, 69-72. 
Assyrian language, 246,247. 
Athabaskan group, 268. 
attenuation of meaning of words, 
90-95. 

Australian languages, 244. 
auxiliary and relaUonal words, their 
production, 90-96, 

Avestan language, 185. 

lamna^ 115. 
banhy 77. 

Bantu family, 256. 

Bashkir lan^ge, 231. 

Basque language, 258. 275. 
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’bhme^ 55. 

Boliemiaii language, 182. 

1)01 lowing ns in (..ms of adding to lan¬ 
guage, 111-12'j, m 
Brahni language, 244. 
hrother and related words, 168,171. 
Bulgarian language, 182. 

Burmese language, 289. 

Bushman language, 257. 
butterfly, 84, 67. 

Cmar^ 135. 

Canaanitic languages, 246. 

Canarese language, 244. 
candidate, 77, 78. 

111. . ill .1 . .1 ill l-l ..li|. li-Mi si-i.l 

11 • lull ii I 'I ^ 1 1 , ’ll , 

305. 

Carthaginian language, 246. 

(iascs, 216, 217, Indo-European, 
205-207 *, English and Erenoh, 104. 
Caucasian languages, 245. 

Celtic languages, 183. 

Chaldee language, 246, 247. 

^ange in language, its universality, 
33-36; illustrated from Anglo- 
Saxon, 86-43 : classification of 
changes, 44; change in outer form 
of words, 46-75; in inner content, 
76-97; losses and additions, 98- 
152; its effect in producing dialects, 
153-169. ‘ 

duld^s acquisition of language, 8-31. 
Chinese language, 111, 224, 225, 237- 
240, 301. 

class varieties of language, 156. 
classification of languages, 174, 229 ; 
its bearing on etymologioal pro¬ 
cesses, 813. 

Cochin-Chinese language, 
comedj/, mrm^ 142. 
communication, its influence in lan¬ 
guage, 149-151, 157-159, 164-166; 
impulse to it the immediate mo¬ 
tive to language-making, 149, 283- 
287. 

community, its part in language¬ 
making, 149,151. 

comparative method in linguistic 
saenesj 316. 

comparative philology, 815, 316. 
oompositioii of words, its value as 
element in growth, of language 
121-130, 197-199. 

conjunctions, Indo-European, 209. 
consciousness, its different degrees 


m knguage-making, 185-137, 147 , 

conservative force in life of language 
32, 83. ^ 

constraint in l<ingn,igo-le.irujn<r oo 
23. ’ 

control^ 84. 

conventionality of words, 19 283 
288 ; conventional phraseology’, 

co^per^ 78. 

Coptic language, 254. 

Cornish language, 183. 
correspondences, verbal, as signs of 
relationship, 169, 170. 
cost^ 55. 
coimt^ 55. 
cresemt^ 82-84. 

Croatian language, 182. 
culture, its effect m language-his¬ 
tory, 158, 176. ^ 

Cymric languages, 183. 

-(2, preterit sign, 42, 63. 

Dakota language, 259, 263. 

Danish language, 181. 
decimal system, its basis, 20. 
denominative verbs, 131,132. 
derimtion^ 89. 

derivative endings, Indo-European, 


dialect md language, distinction of, 

177, 178. 

dialectic variation in language, 153- 

178. 

digamma, Greek, 72. 
disaster^ 99, 
diseiple^ 40, 41. 
dissimilation, eupbonic, 71. 
divarication, dialectic, law of, 163- 
166. 

divine origin of language, 302, 303. 
do^ 91. 

-dom. 123. 
douhtc. 88. 

Dravidian family, 244, 245. 


mrs, 38, 74, 75. 

ease or economy, tendency towarff 
as element in phonetic history oi 
language, 49-74; its constmetiye 
effect, 53; same principle in 
change of meaning, 79. 
education and culture, their effect 
on history of language, 158. 
Egyptian language, 254-256, 
dectneUy^ 112 . 

English language, a mixed speech, 
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9, 100, 117-119; its periods, 38; 
its change from Anglo-Saxon il¬ 
lustrated, 86-43 ; its inconsist¬ 
ent vowel-system, 56 ; loss of old 
■words and forms, 99-106; conver¬ 
sion of one part of speech mto 
another, 132,138. 

1, III 1 ih 'll ■ , 280. 

iU. etc. (IrencHj, 04:. 

Etliiopian languages, 256. 

Etiiiopio or Geez language, 247. 
ethnology, hearmg of language on, 
265-276. 

run . iii 1 III ii I , T"I, 275. 

■ I iiM.i...',, I >1111 III' >11 of linguistic 
I. ii ■, I , I , its true methods, 
813-815. 

expression, various means of, 1, 2, 
282, 287; conversion of emotional 
into intelLectualj 283-289 ; pre¬ 
dominance of voice, 291-294. 
extension of sphere of meaning of 
words, 84-96. 

families of language, 174, 228, 229, 
268. 

fare^ 88, 89, 52, 74, 75. 
fmim and its derivatives, 167. 
figurative transfer of meaning, 86-89, 
112 . 

final part of a word most liable to 
change, 71, 72. 

Finnish language, 230. 
foot^ 86, 800. 
for^fore^ 94, 129. 

foicignlanguagc, its acquisition, 23- 
26, 

forget^ 89. 

O'liti il cNpic'^‘'-I'Mi, objects and means 
-■I, li">, uj : “ T; its derivation 
from more material elements, 89- 
96; learned later than material 
expression hy children, 13,14. 
formative elements, how obtamed, 
122-180,197; their uses, 129-181. 
fmUr and its derivatives, 167,171. 
French language, 9,188. 
fricative soun<fe, 61, 64, 65. 

Frisian language, 181. 

Gadhelio languages, 183. 

Gaelic language, 188. 

Galla language, 256. 
goZmnism^ 142. 
pas, 17,120. 
gazette^ 77 . 

Geez language, 247. 
gender in language, 215, 216; in In- 
do-EuTopcan, Sl), 206, 207; loss in 
English, 104. 


genetic classification, its value, 277. 
genius of a language, 160. 

Georgian language, 245. 

German language, 181; its histoiy, 

German hnguistic scholars, 817-819. 
Germanic languages, 181. 

go, 101. 
good, 12, 111. 

Greek language, 184,185. 
green, 14-17, 83, 86, 138. 

Grimm’s Law of rotation of mutes, 
57, 58, 73. 

growth of language, 84; its modes 
and processes, 45-152. 

Hamitic family, 254-256. 
harmonic sequence of vowels in Scy¬ 
thian, 71, 234. 

Mve, 91-93. 
head, 86, 87. 

IT' 1-1« w 1 ih/iMi'., " 11*, *>47. 

Ill 11 i;-Miiiii III.. ^,181. 

Himalayan languages, 5i40. 
Himyantic language, 247. 

Hmdi language, 187. 

Hindustm lan^age, 187. 

Hottentot language, 257. 
human race, its antiquity, 192; its 
unity or variety not demonstrable 
hy language, 268-270. 

Hungarian lan^age, 230. * 

Huzvaresh language, 185. 

Toelnndic languagi, 181. 
ideas antoo(*di*rit to llnir names, 137- 
140. 

imitative principle in language-mak¬ 
ing, 120, 282, 294-298. 
imfCg, 88 . , 

mamn, 78. 

Indian (Asiatic) languages, 186,187- 
mdividual action on langn^, 144- 
151, 153, 163; individual rsxi&^m 
of language, 164r-156.^ 
Indo-European feprilyl to eswlm'- 
ment, 167-174; its hranebes,!^ 
188; importance., 188-191; tim© 
and place of nniw unknown, 

194; histoiy of its stinefeaial de¬ 
velopment, 194-212. 
in^lueTice, 99, 102. 
inner form of language, ^ 
inorganic means of mabm- 

tion,l^- 

instincts in man, 
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institutions composing culture, lan¬ 
guage one of them, 280, 281, 34. 
intelleetual and moral terms derived 
from pliysical, 88 , 89. 
inteijectioiiB, 209, 210 . 
internal cliange of vowel in Indo- 
EuiopL in, its origin, 125-123. 
iii\ (. nl i(>n ol'new words, 120 . 

^ni)est^ 88. 

Iranian languages, 185,188. 

Irish, language, 183. 

Irisli proMiiHi \ iih .n ..PFri •■li 156. 
Iroquois I III: M--i, 
is being^ iuii, iol. 

Italian language, 184. 

Italic languages, 183. 

^5,151. 


Japanese language, 117, 240, 241. 
jovial^ 81. 

Julius^ July^ 135. 


Mevala, 230. 

231. 

kmght^ 4u. 

KurdishL language, 186. 


language, douT^le sense of tlie 
term, 278 - 280 ; nature of language, 
1 , 2, 80, 2S0,282,304; universality 
as possession of man, 2 , 281; lim¬ 
ited to man, 2, 3, 281; why thus 
limited, 305; its discordance, 3; 
its acquisition hy speakers, 7-30; 
conservative and alterative forces 
in its hfe and growth, 32-34; pro¬ 
cesses of its constant growth or 
change, 34r-152; forces producmg 
this, 144-151; dialectic variation, 
153-178; relationships and classifi¬ 
cation of languages, 169-175; the 
known familn's of langiuigo, 170 
212 , 228-261; linguistic stiU'diir^*, 
213-227; 1)011 ring of language on 
ethnology, 2fj5-!JT7; hisUnictil bf- 
ginnings of language, 199-202, 
226, 227, 298, 299; their origin, 
278-309 ; the science of language, 
310-319. 

T. ii'I'i h T III 'll "'I , ‘"-.I'l 

I. Ill" I ifi >11 'I , I l‘d , itshistory, 
it>a, io 8 ; borrowing from it, 116, 


laws of language, their true charac¬ 
ter, 146. 

learned dialects, 159. 

— 122 . 

Lettish langpge, 182. 

Libyan or Jierber language, 256. 
life of language, 32-34 


linguistic science, or science of lan- 
gnage,its problems, 4,15, 16; its 
character and method, 5,191, sio- 
315; difference of its material 
from that of pli\ il ■ i- n. , 260 
267; its hisb.i:,, i: i, its 
relation to Indo-European studv 
189-191. ’ 

Lithuanian language, 182. 

Livonian language, 182 
loss of material from language, 50- 
53, 98-107. 

Low-German languages, 181. 
lunatic^ 78. 

-ly, 41, 52, 122. 


magenta^ 16,138. 
magnetism^ 142. 

Mahratti language, 187. 
Malay-Polynesian family, 241-243. 
Malayalarn or Malabar 
244. 

MiLjynnl iii^ingi-N, 242. 
man^ men, 127. 

man, umveisal and sole possessor 
of language, 2, 3, 281, 282, 303- 
305: his development by means 
of language, 306, 307; question 
of hi^ antiquity, 192. 

MHI- liu 1 III- ii i"‘, 236, 237. 

Ill iK lul iii.i I'.ii III m language, 218- 
227; material expression reduced 
to formal, 89-96. 

Maya language, 263. 

Melanesian languages, 242. 

•ment (French), 122 , 123. 
mental training and shaping in ac¬ 
quisition of hmguage, 19-23, 
Mercury, mercurial, 80, 81. 
met(m7bor, 88 . 
metmnhs, 42. 

miraculous theory of language, 302, 
303. 

mixture of race and language, 9, 
27 I 5 272. 

Moabite language, 247. 
modification of vowel (umlaut) in 
Germanic language, 71,127,151. 
Moeso-Gothic language, 181. 

Miiii/.;li iTi liiii^;n lu-, 235-237. 
nion')hyli!Uao jlimily, 237-240. 
month, 81. 
moon, 80-83. 

Moravian language, 182. 

M-'i-LviTiiaii liiri;.rii i.r,, 230. 

<|in.,ii,,ii of a science 

of; 144. 

mumr and its derivatives, 167. 
mushdi, 100 . 

Muskokee languages, 263. 
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3e conbouanls, 61-63. 

.niliii- I'l ■■■ ' , aspartoftbe 
' growtiioi 13^1-151, 307. 

nasal mut^es, 63. 

IfalitilauJisb lanpjTiajro, 181. 
Xorwegian language Ibl. 
iioan-mftection in Indo-European, 
205-207. 

obsolescent material in language, 
101-103. 
oldious, 89. 
ocow, 89. 

of, .A 94,129,138. 

,i1,iV)Mimii Iniginure, 185. 

(ilii IN 1.1.111 l.iiigu.ig^, 185. 

Old Prussian language, 182. 

-il.l Sii '-ii 1 1 »., 181. 

one. I5iy. . . . 

In, its part in languagc- 
1 Ml, 282, 294-298. 
origin o± language, 278-309. 

1 ingiuigi‘, 184. 

Osmanli Turkish, language, 231. 
Ossetic language, 186. 

Ostiak language, 230. 

Otomi language, 262. 

Pali language, 187. 
paper, 77. 

Papuan family243, 244. 

parts of speech in Indo-European, 209. 

Peklevi language, 185. 

perplex^ 88 , 

Persian language, 186, 186 ; its hor- 
roving and lending, 117. 

Phoenician language, 246, 247. 
phonetic change in the growth of 
language, 49, 73; limit to its expla¬ 
nation, 78, 74. 

i1i\ n il - I M.. , III ilogy of linguis- 

.. .1, 311, 312. 

plVh't^ 71), 83. 
pUad, 75. 

Polahian language, 182. 

Polish language, 182. 

Polynesian languages, 242. 
plysynthetio structure, 258-262. 

rnriiimj. f-M , 1^1 

i.iiMii'iM unMii'-i "f ihimul distlnc- 
* tion, 221. 
post^ 84. 

Pramt language, 187. 
prmhj 65. 

prepositions in Indo-European, 94, 
208, 209. 
priest^ 77 . 


pronominal roots and pronouns in 
Indo-European, 201, 207. 
proper names, 79, 80. 
mven, 75 . 

T'..’. ii. .il liTi.-ui -1,184. 

11 - pm in connection 
with the study of language, 10,15 
303, 304. 

dueen^ quean,^ 168. 

Quichua language, 263,264. 

race and language, their relations, 8, 
9, 271-276. 
fgaa, read, 126. 

reason, relation of language to, 304, 

305. & o ) -t 

relation,, 88 . 
relativejpronouns, 95. 
Ehseto-Komanic language, 184. 
right,, 89. 

109. 

roll,, rhUy 84. 

Romaic or Modem Greek language, 
185. 

Roni.iiiio language^, 183; their Ms- 
toiy, 162, li)3, liiii 

1 ov '(.s onnd'rEm i^pe m liTigiiage, 199. 
202; olV)i,lu-i J.inirii ig(.s, jjo, 227; tfi' 
Semitic, 24b; their value, 298,29t9. 
Rumansh language, 184. 

Russian language, 182. 

sahlath, 40,41. 

Samoyed languages, 230. 

Sansknt language, 186,187,117. 
saiw'nine^ 81. 

■ M n 

Sv Iinlni.iviiiri lallgll.'igC’^, 181. 
science of language—see linguistie 
science. 

Scythian farnilj, 230 -237 ; its branch¬ 
es, 230, 2.51 stniclurc, 2-52-234; 
itsdoubUid iiHlabels, 235-237,214, 
245. 

Semitic family, 246-254; its locality 
and branches, 246,247; stnictay, 
248-251; question of the oriapa 
of this, 261-253; of relationship 
with other languages, 253, 254. 
semivowels, 65, 66. 

Servian language, 182. 
sex as ground of formal distiiLCtioii 
m language, 216, 216. 
shall^ 93. 

128. 

Siamese language, 239. 
sibilants, 64. 
silent letters, 55. 
svrwpU^ swipUd^-, 88. 
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SMpetar language, IST. 
slang, 112,113. 

Slavonic languages, 182. 

SlovaMan language, 182. 

Slovenian language, 182. 

-some, 123. 

sonant and surd, distinction of, 63; 

lliLir iut^Tchurigi 70,71. 
sooth. 41, 43. 

Tiller,182. 

South-Aincaii lamily, 256, 257. 
Spanish language, 184. 
specialization ot meaning in growth 
of language, 82-84. 
spirants, 65. 

137. 

structure in language, 213-227. 
ewoA, 55. 

suffixes, how made, 122-130. 
mqgs&t. 89. 


sun. 80, 81, 83. 

surd and sonant, distinction of, 63. 
Swedish language, 181. 
synthetic and analytic structure, 211, 
212 . 

Syrian language, 246, 247. 


115. 

take^lace.^ 96. 

Tamil language, 244. 

Tartar or Tatar languages, 280,231. 
Telugu language, 244. 
there 96. 

thorough., through., 129. 

Tibetan language, 240. 

time in verbal expression, 219, 220. 

to, 43, 94,138. 

tragedy, tragic, 142. 

transiefr, 88, 

trwml, 88. 

Tungusic langiiago, 23', 237. 
'l'ij}>i-(irujiraiii lar'iguiigo*^, 262, 264. 
Turanian languages, 231. 

Turkish languages, 230, 231, 117. 
Turkoman Snguage, 231. 

Ugrian languages, 230. 

Uigur language, 231. 

Umbrian language, 184. 

Ural-Altaic family, 231. 

Urdu language, 187. 
usage the law of speech, 141. 
Ushek language, 231. 

129. 


variation of radical vowel {ablaut) 
128. 

veij), Indo-European, 202-205; Sov- 
thian, 233; Semitic, 248-250* 
American, 260; verbal structure’ 
218-221; making of verbs from 
nouns and adjectives, 131,1B2 
vocabulary, difierent extent of, in in¬ 
dividuals and classes, 25, 26. 
voice as means of expression. 287 
289, 291-294. ’ ’ 

'Volume, 77, 

vowels, 61, 65, 66 ; relation of vow 
el iiil-.-ii ■■iiiii.i, 68; chaoticcon- 
dit...i. ..1 I'-n'li Oi vowel system, 
55, 56. ^ ’ 


WaUachian language, 184. 

'Was, were, 90. 

Wednesday, 81. 

Welsh language, 183. 
which, 55. 

w%fe and its kin, 168. 
will, 93. 

Wogul language, 230. 
words, are arbitrary and convention¬ 
al signs for ideas, 19, 283, 288, 
connected with meaning by a men¬ 
tal association only, 11, 18, 48; 
this how established, 26-80; char¬ 
acter of the etymological reason, 
143; are not dennitions or descrip¬ 
tions, 47,48 ; have each its own 
time, place, occasion, 16, 17, 40, 
47; are class-names, 78; change 
form and meanii-■ 11 -n ii'l.,, i •, 

,ii ill,. i.fp..1 111, I , ,. ii ... 

I'l- I'llli % I I '•'( , V h iM^'i , 

86-89; attenuati"ii,iljingt, 
of pregnancy or dignity, 97,113; 
vanety of meanings, 110, 111; loss 
of words from a language, 98-102; 
additions of new words, 108-133; 
principles governing addition, 134- 
152. 
wot, 93. 

Wotiak language, 230. 
wrOTig, 89. 


Yakut language, 281. 


Zend language, 185. 
Ziiyanian language, 230. 
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This book is one of the first attempts towards elucidating the 
natural history of an iinpoitant and mterestingportion of the Cana¬ 
dian Dominion. It is addressed moie especially to the younger 
officers of the Army and Navy, whose previous studies render them 
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LYRICS OF LOVE, from Shakspeaie to Tennyson Selected 
and arranged by W. Davenpoit Adams, Junr. Fcap. 8 vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 3 ^. 6 ^/. 

The present work differs from previous collections of the kind 
ill these particulais: (i) That it consists entirely of short lync 
poems. ( 2 ) That each poem exhibits some phase of the tender 
passion, and ( 3 ) That it includes specimens of the genius of the 
latest as well as of the eailiest wiiters. 

A K H B 

A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY, to which aic 
added Certain Discourses from a University City. By the Author 
of “The Recreations of a Countiy Parson.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 5 ^. 

A book of Prayeis and Semions on the ofhce of Holy Com¬ 
munion according to the use of the Scotch Church. 

Amos (Sheldon). 

THE SCIENCE OF LAW. Crown 8 vo. 5 r. 

Being Vol. X. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 

This work is designed not only for those who are making law 
the principal part of their studies, but also for the instruction of all 
serious students, whether of the physical or of the so-called moial 
sciences. 

Anderson (Rev. Charles), M.A. 

CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. 

Edited by the Rev. Cliailes Andeison, M. A , Vicar of St John’s, 
Limehouse. Containing articles by the Revs. J. M. Capes, Pro¬ 
fessor Cheetham, J. LI. Davis, Hauy Jones, Brooke, Lambert, A. 
J. Ross, the Editor, and others. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo, (id, 

“ Mr Anderson has accomplished his task well. The brief papers with which 
his book IS filled are almost of necessity sketchy, hut they are none the less 
valuable on that account. Those who are contending with practical difficulties 
in Church work, could hardly do better than study Mr Anderson’s suggestions 
for themselves.” —Sj^ectaior. 

WORDS AND WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. 

Edited by the Rev. Chailes Andeison, M.A. Second Edition. 
Demy 8 vo. 6 s. 

" It lu-is an interest of its own for not a few minds, to whom the question ‘ Is 
the National Church worth preserving as such, and if so, how best increase its 
vital power ? ’ is of deep and grave importance.’*— 

THE CURATE OF SHYRE. By the Rev, Chailes Ander¬ 
son, M. A., Vicar of St John’s, Limehouse. Editor of ‘‘Chuich 
Thought and Church Work,” and “ Words and Works in a London 
Parish.” Demy 8 vo. Cloth, js. 6d. 

This book is no novel, hut a lecoid of parish reform, with its 
attendant religious and social problems. 

Anderson (Colonel R. P.) 

VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to explain 
the Causes which have led to them. An Officer’s Manual. Demy 
8 vo. 14 s. 
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The object of the work is to provide young officeis with a certain 
number of military facts, and to draw attention to the precarious 
tenure on which all military success is based. 

^'The young officer should have it alwaj's at hand to oi'cn .uij w.h(.n‘ .md \o id 
a bit, and we warrajit hun that let that bit be ever so mu a II u will uivi linn 
material for an hour’s* thiaking.”--t7«zV^'<; Service Gazette. 

Anson (Lieut.-Col, The Hon. A.), V.C., M.P. 

THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE AND THE 
ARMY REGULATION BILL OF 1871 . Crown Svo. is. 

ARMY RESERVES AND MILITIA REFORMS. 

Clown 8 vo. IJ-. 

THE STORY OF THE SUPERSESSIONS. Cr.Svo. 6 i/. 

The above woiks are of peimanent inteiest to all those who 
wish to study the recent changes in, and the piesent constitution 
of, the British aimy. 

ARMY OF THE NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

A Brief Description of its Organization, of the Different Branches 
of the Service and their r6le in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. &c. 
Translated from the Corrected Edition, by permission of the author, 
by Colonel Edwaid Newdegate. Demy 8 vo. ^s. 

At the present moment, v'hen the events of 1870-71 are fresh in 
our memories, it is natural that the causes which have led to the 
unprecedented successes of German arms should become the earnest 
study of niilitaiy men. This book endeavours to .seek out special 
points which have contributed to them, and which may be applied 
with advantage to ourselves.”— Preface. 


Ashantee War (The). 

A Popular Naiiative. By the Special Correspondent of the 
“Daily News.” Crown 8 vo. 6 x. 

This account of the Ashantee War does not pretend to the 
dignity of a HISTORY, but attempts to provide a connected narra¬ 
tive of what took place, with descriptions of the country and scenes 
passed through. Although somewhat late in appearing, it gains in 
value from the fact that official documents have been had recourse 
to in solving some of the questions which every one is still asking. 

“Tiii I . ii. (,.] M .'1.M well fitted ro serve iti> purpose as a popui.11 

naxr.n'. 1 1. I'.ili N % ’ Correspondent secures interest chiefly bj 

bringing together suggestive incidents, and by clearing up points that his reader-, 
would naturally be desiious —Exajniner, 


Ashton (John). 

ROUGH NOTES OF A VISIT TO BELGIUM, 
SEDAN, AND PARIS, in September, 1870 - 71 , Cmwn Svo. 

This is a simple narrative of the scenes ai^ ihcidenjs 
came under the author’s own observation on his visit to the battle 


grounds of the late Continental straggle. 

Possesses a certain freshness from the straxghtfonvard simphaty with 


rhich 


it is written.”-- 

“An interesting work by a highly intclligeat 


observer. ”— Standard. 
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Ashe (T.) 

EDITH; OR, LOVE AND LIFE IN CHESHIRE. 

By T. Aslie, Authoi of The Soirowb of Hypsipyle,” &c. Sewed 

6^/. 

An experiment in English hexameters. 

“Areally fine poem, full of tender, subtle touches of feeling "—ManchesUT 
2sei.vs 

“ Pregnant from "inb. I' n b* Irh the lesults of careful observation and 
imaginatu e power • ' 

Author of “St. Olave’s,” “When I was a Little 
Girl,” &c. 

AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE. Illustrated. 3 j. (,d. 

Being one of ]^Iessrs. Heniy S. King and Co.’s 3 ^. td Senes of 
Children’s Book^. 

Bagehot (Walter). 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS ; or, Thoughts on the Appli¬ 
cation of the Principles of “ Natmal Selection” and Inheiitance” 
to Political Society. Third Edition. Ciown Svo 4 ^“. 

Volume II. of the International Scientific Seiies. 

This volume professes to explain what has seemed to the author 
the political pre-requisites of piogiess. This is done the rather 
because the subject has hitherto been insufficiently examined, so 
that even if the author’s views aie found to be faulty, the discussion 
upon them may bring out otheis which aie truer and belter. 

THE ENGLISPI CONSTITUTION. A New Edition, 
Revised and Conected, with an Intioductory Dissertation on Recent 
Changes and Events. Crown Svo. 6 d, 

A brief but exhaustive treatise on the English Constitution m 
actual work and power. The introduction to this Second Edition 
is an important and lengthy chaptei upon some of those political 
changes which have recently taken place, or aie now actually in 
progress. 

“ No writer before him, had set out so clearly what the efficient part of the 
Engli^ Constitution really is Mali Gazette, 

‘LA. pleasing and clever study on the department of higher politics.”— 
Gtiardian, 

LOMBARD STREET. A Desciiption of the Money 
Market. Crown Svo. Fifth Edition. 7 v. 6 c/. 

Mr. Bagehot maintains in this treatise that the Money Market is 
as concrete and real as anything else; he therefore has put a 
general view of the banking system of England into the simplest 
possible language, and the whole hook is thoioughly within the 
comprehension of every educated reader. 
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Bain (Alexander), LL.D. 

mind and body The Theone? of their Relation. 
Thiicl Edition. Crowii 8 vo. 5 f. 

Volume IV. of the Iiiteinational Scientific Series. 

The intention of this hook is to show that the connection of 
mind and body is not occasional or paitial, but thorough-going and 
complete.” 

Banks (Mrs. G. Linnaeus). 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. Crown Svo. 3 ^. 6 /'. 
One of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

The scene of this story is laid in Chester, and most of its event=: 
are in connection with the well-knomi house in that toum which 
bears the inscription that gives the title to this hook. In 1652 . 
■when the plague ravaged the city of Chester and death and deso¬ 
lation weie on every hand, in this one house was health. To mark 
his gratitude, the owner caused the inscription referred to to be 
carved on one of the cross beams of his favoured dwelling. 

; ‘ ‘ Far above the run of common three-volume novels evincing in»ch literarj 

power m not a few graphic desciiptions of manners and local customs. . a 

‘ WomhTfully jeaJ.'ilile The style is very simple and natural. - -Mcr/tv.i 
Post. 

Baynes (Rev. Canon R. H.), Editor of “Lyra Angli- 

&c 

HOME SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. Second Edition. 
Fean. Svo. Cloth extra, y.M- , , , , , 

A Collection of Hymns and Sacrc'l Sous’' f j 
of the varions members of Christ’s CIm.ch Miliwnl here rm e^. 

“A ta,tcM collection of dmuoml pM 

lei.ee The pieces are short, mostly ^ 

With the mo<it ardent spirit of ’leaning, and from which it 

vTr^r; '■» “ 

with gilt edges, 

Bennett (Dr. W. C.) 

SONGS FOR SAILORS, pirated 

to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Crown 8 to. yt *«. 

Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated Papm 

Herein is used and sim^y the class for 

songs are intended to be such as to he 
which they are written. ^ 

“Asimple, cl.ishing,musical 

that arc favounccs with all sailors of jjibdin.”-C«*A^-^ 

” Dr Deniiea has taUn up the nmiiui. 
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Bennie (Rev. Jas. Noble), M.A. 

THE ETERNAL LIFE. Sermons preached during the 
last twelve years. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

“We recommend these sermons as wholesome Sunday 
Churchman. 

“Mr. Bennie preaches earnestly and well ”— Litcrajy ChmcJnnayi, 

Bernard (Bayle). 

SA.MUEL LOVER, THE LIFE AND UNPUB- 
LISHED WORKS OF. In 2 vols. Post Svo. With a Steel 
Portiait. 21^. 

Samuel Lover was at once Poet, Novelist, Diamatist, Painter, 
Etchei, and Composer, and m addition to the story of his life, Mr. 
Bernard has here presented some of his most inteiesting unpublished 
papers. 

Betham-Edwards (Miss M.) 

kitty. Cromi Svo. With a Frontispiece. 31. 6{/. 

One of the volumes of “The Cornhill Libiary of Fiction.” 

“ Lively and clever . . There is a certain dash in eveiy description , the 
dialogue is bright and sparkling ”—A thcuceurn, 

“ Very pleasant and amusing — Glohe. 

“A charming novel.”—y'h/zw BuU. 

MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Crown Svo. 7^*. 6 d 

Blanc (Henry), M. D. 

CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. 

Popular and Piactical Notes. Ciown Svo. 4^. 6 d. 

The author refers in these practical notes to well-ascertained 
facts, and avoids all theories and hypotheses. He has applied to 
Indian authors for most of the facts on which alone a knowledge of 
cholera can he based, and has added to them the results of his o-wn 
experience. 

“ A very practical manual, based on experience and careful observation, full 
of excellent hints on a most dangerous disease.”— Standard. 

Blume (Major William). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES 
IN FRANCE, from Sedan to the end of the war of 1870-71. 
With Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, hy 
Major William Blume. Tiansl. by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th 
Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist, Sandhurst. Demy Svo. gs. 

The purpose of this work is to give a sketch of the events of the 
late war before Sedan, correct in all material points The transla¬ 
tion is a literal one, each nariative requiring as nearly as possible 
the ipsissima I'erba. 

“ The work of Major von Blume in its English diess forms the most valuable 
addition to our stock of works upon the war that our press has put forth Our 
space forbids our doing more than commending it earnestly as the most au¬ 
thentic and instnictive narrative of the second section of the war that has 5 et 
appeared ."—Satm day Rn'U’W. 
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Boguslawski (Captain A. von). 

TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 
1870 - 71 . Translated by Colonel Lnmley Graliam, late i 8 tli (Royal 
Iiisli) Regiment. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Bemv 
8 vo. 

Foiming a volume of Heniy S. King and Co.’s Series of Mtli- 
taiy Works. 

The principal task here undei taken is to describe the pecii- 
liaiities to be noticed in the late battles, and hence to draw con¬ 
clusions for the tactics of the present day. 

‘'We must, without delay, impiess brain and forethought into the British 
Semce ; and we coumihuk.-. the good work too soon, or better, than bv 

pjacing the two I 'ok. ( o . ‘ ’ r ^ Armies’ and ‘Tactical 

Deductions ) we have here r - - - library, and introdticitig 

them as class-books in eveiy tactical school Vu Viv-vr,- 

Bonwick (James). 

THE TASMANIAN LILY. Crown 8 vo. With Frontis¬ 
piece, $s. 

^Believing that emigration to Australia, and especially to 
Tasmania would suit the pocket, tastes, and health of many in 
England, the writer has sought to picture simply but fairly in this 
tale the condition of colonial life. 

“ An interesting and useful work.’'— Hour. 

[ “ The characters of the story are capitally conceived, and are full of those 

touches which give them a natural appearance.”— Opinion. 

MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN 
DIEMEN’S LAND. Crown 8 vo. With a frontispiece. 

This story, although a woik of fiction, is a narrative of facts as 
to the leading incidents of the Bushranger’s career. The tale may 
therefore be regarded as a contribution to Colonial Literature. 

“ He illustrates the career of the biidir ingcr h ilf 1 century ago , and this he 
does in a highly creditable manner, hi-’ dr-linritions of life >n ibe bush 
say the least, exquisite, and his representations of character are very marked. 

— Edinh7irgh Courant. 


Boswell (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK 
AND LATIN POETS, and other Poems. Crown 8 m 

This book includes translations from Homer, Lncretm^ and 
other Greek and Latin poets, in some cases as nearly as possible m 
the metre of the original. 

“ Most of these translations we can praise js 
sweetness and regularity, his verses are pre-eminent e\'*rv 

“Mr. Bosweli has a strong poeticd vein m his nature, and gives to e . y 
piomise of success as an original poet.’'— 
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Bothmer (Countess von). 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Jealousy is cruel as the Graz'd^ 

“ Interesting, tTiough somewhat tc 2 iZ^ze'—At 7 ieiKPum 

“ Agreeable, unaffected, and eminently readable "—Daily News. 

Bowring (L.), C.S.I., Lord Canning’s Private Secretary, 

and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and ‘Cooig. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. Illustrated with Maps and 
Diagrams. Demy Svo. i6l. 

The sketches contained in this volimie are based upon Notes 
made during the course of several tours thiough the provinces of 
Mysore and Cooig. Information has been added fiom published 
official reports and such other souices as could he compnsed 
within moderate limits, 

“ An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial survey ” 
AtJmumm. 

“Interesting even to the general reader, but especially so to those •who mav 
have a special concern in that portion of our Indian Empire — Post, 

“ This compact and methodical summary of the mobt authentic information 
relating to countries whose welfare is intimately connected with our own.”— 
Daily News. 

BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS. By the Editor of “xMen 
who have Risen.” A Book of Example and Anecdote for Yoiincr 
People. With Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. Third Edition. 
Crow Svo. 3 r. 

The lives have been chosen to represent marked varieties of 
character and their operation under different forms of effort. Success 
is here viewed in no narrow or merely commercial sense. 

“A 'iiid Iii'.itiii'li Vvolume.”— Examiner. 

I 111 ' IimI^ \.iluin- i. jtiv (i‘.ely of the stamp to win the fnvom tS tho.r \ih(., 
r cac<'i 'gag : - ■* nild con'^ulthis moial do\' loiuucni a ’v^ll ,1, In 

temporary'pleasure.” -Potty 1 e’..graph 

Biialmont (Colonel A.) 

HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A, Empson, R.A. With nine Plates. Demy Svo. 6 r. 

“A valuable contribution to military literature .”—Athenesnm 

“In bcvtm shoit rhapn rs it }»i\TspI.iitidir» (fv->i romiiiig diLlii-r ikiiJk ,, 
■with tht* liost mcihnd <»f r.irryiMg ilieii'’‘(,« isU}'rocil-, .luil ii pi i. ii-.il illu'^- 
trations of the use of hasty mtrenchments on the field of battle.”— 

Service Magazine. 

“ It sup]^ies_that which Our own text-books give but imperfectly, viz , hints 
as to how a position can. best be strengthened by means ... of such extem¬ 
porised intrenchments and batteries as can be thrown up by infantry m the 
space of four or five hours . . . deserves to become a standard military work ” 
Standard. 

BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the 
Press. By Two Idle Apprentices. Crown Svo. yr. 6 ^. 

“Written •with spirit and knowledge, and give some ciiriou; glimpsi's liiu) 
what the majority will regard as strange and unknown ternroru'. ” 1 ) 'i/y 
News. 

“This is one of the best books to while away an hour and cause a generous 
laugh that we have eome across for a long Bull. 
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Brooke (Rev* Stopford A.), M.A., Chaplaiii in Ordi¬ 

nary to Her Majesty the Queen. 

THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., LIFE 
and letters of. Edited hy Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I. In 2 volb., uniform with the Sermons. With a Steel Poitrait. 
p, 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. With Two Steel Poitiaits. 

12S. 

III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. 6 s. 

THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS.-Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. Second Edition. Post 
Svo. 9^. 

An experiment designed to bring the pulpit on Sunday to bear 
on subjects other than those commonly called religious, and to rub 
out the shaip lines drawn by the false distinction between Sacred 
and Profane. 

“ Apart from its literary merits, the book may be said to possess an indepen¬ 
dent value, as tending to familiarise a certain section of the English public with 
more enlightened \ i< u-. .if tlicolocv '*— AfheruEvw. 

“ . . . An tdnjii nbh i v iinple of interpretathe cnticism . clear, 
adequate, eloquent, fresh, suggestive, stimulating, and we cordially recom- 
Ttieiid it,*’'—N'oncoizfarmist. 

CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons Pi-eached in 
St. James’s Chapel, York .Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 
Svo *js. 6d. 

The main thought of this volume is that the ideas which Christ 
made manifest on earth are capable of endless expansion to suit the 
wants of men in every age, and that they do expand, developiiig into 
new forms of larger import and wider application. 

** Nobly fearless, and singularly strong . . * cardes our admimdon through¬ 
out.”— British Quarterly Reviciv. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 35 “. 6^/. 

‘‘ A very fair statement of the views in respect to freedom of thoiight heW by 
the liberal party in the Churi„h of Engkoid ”— Blacksjmd^s 

“ Interesting and teadablc, and characterised by gr«.at rlearne^■, oi i i; i, 
frankness of statement, and raoderatian of tone.*'— Church Opimon 

SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, 
London. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6x, 

“ No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke i*. a great 
power m London, that his chapel is thronged, and has followrs la^e ami 
«ndiusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous termons, nch witli the ;re i- 
sureas of a cultivated iixiaginatione’~-Cuari&aM, 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: the Life and 
Work of. A Memorial Sermon. Crown Svo, ^rwed. ii. 
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Brooke (W. G.), M.A., Bamster-at-Law, Author of “ 

Privy Council Jud^ients,” &c. 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 

"With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index 
The present volunp is not meant as a technical but as a populai 
treatise, the object in view being to lender the Act intelligible to 
the non-professional leader. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS-1850-1872 
Annotated by \Y. G. Brooke, M.A., Bamstei-at-Law. Third 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 9 ^. 

A few of the moie impoitant of the ecclesiastical causes heard 
since the year 1850 before the Judicial Committee of the Pnvy 
Council. 

The volume is a valuable recoid of mses forming piecedents for the future ” 
— AtJienmim, 

“ A very timely and important publication It brings into one view the '^reat 
iiidi ill- in . r j1i-‘ 1.(1 n I nty years, which will constitute the unwritten lau W 
ilu I lii.'li-li I i'lili''ll "British Quarterly Revic^v. 

Brown (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A., Author of “First 

Principles of Ecclesiastical Tmth,” &c. 

THE HIGHER LIFE, Its Reality, Expeiience, and 
Destiny. Crown 8 vo. 6 d, 

This book is sent forth in tlie hope that it may help some, espe¬ 
cially among the young, to hold fast their faith in the great facts 
and truths which alone make this life of ours worth living at all 
The earlier chapters glance at some of the recent speculations of 
science. 

“Very clearly and eloquently set forth.”— Standard. 

“Mr. Baldwin Brown’s writings are full of thought, beauty, and power, and 
repay lie* ■mk ful 'Lud,, •" i • idv ■ f O-ose who have a l>enchani for theological 
leadinj , bill ■ 1 ill tui-Hiu in 1 • 1 ic We have felt this more than ever whibt 
perusing tin . Ill bl<‘'•'I mi'ic ‘ . 

Browne (Rev. Marmaduke E.) 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectuies 
delivered m the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on 
the Sunday evenings during Advent, 1870 . Crown 8 vo. 2 .y. 6 A 
** Four really original and stirring sermons.”— John Bull, 

Bryant (William Cullen). 

POEMS. Red-line Edition. Handsomely bound. With Illus¬ 
trations and Portrait of the Author, ^s. 6d. A Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece, is also published. 3 J. 6 d. 

Jhese are the only complete English Editions sanctioned by the Atithov. 
This Edition contains several of the Author’s Poems which have 
not appeared in any previous Collection. 

“ Of all the poets of the United States there is no one who obtained the fame 
and position of a classic earlier, or has lept them longer, than William Cullen 
Biyant ■^Academy 

“ We are glad to possess so neat and elegant an edition of the works of the 
most thoughtful, graceful, and Wordsworthian of American po't 
Quarterly Review. 
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Buchanan (Robert). 

POETICAL. WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols, price 
6 s each. Vol. I. contains Ballads and Romances“ Ballads 
and Poems of Life,” and a Poitiait of the Author. 

Vol. II.—“Ballads and Poems of Life;” “Allegories and 
Sonnets ” 

Vol. 111.—“ Cuiiskeen Sonnets“ Book of Orm“ Political 
Mystics.” 

In the piesent Collected Edition will be found, moie 01 less 
levised, all the author’s poetical wntipgs, with the exception of 
some of which his matin er judgment does not approve, and vitli 
the addition of many which are now either printed or collected foi 
the hist time. 

“Taking the poems before us as experiments, we hold that they are very full 
of piomise. ... In the romantic ballad, Mr. Buchanan shows real power 
Hour, 

“If Mr Buchanan were an unknown poet, this volume would beamplj suffi¬ 
cient to establish his reputation among all lovers of true ”-~LiTe}J>ooi 

A ikon 

“We can ronscientiously recommend this collected edition to everj'admirer 
of Mr. Buchanan's poetry "—Glosgonu Ne^vs. 

MASTER-SPIRITS. Post 8 vo. los. 61 

“Good books are the precious life-blood of Master-Spirits.”— 
Milton, 

“rnlliffi 'll iivl^i 'MU > liiin. Miih j, can only be produced by a man 

fht II III I iii'l-]i 1. b lu Mil'll-• I V,/ ''\Re%>inv 

Wiin I, lib lb. luii >1 Kii^iii^i .1" I i’pirit of vigorous enthushsm rare 
even in'tin 1 « .1 Ii iul w /hI-i-iimui "Standard, 

“Aviiy pit. I'liii -nui 1 i<lil'l'“l il> *’— Examiner. 

“Mr Buchanan is a writer whose books the cntics may always open uith 
satisfaction . . both manly and artistic.”— 

Bulkeley (Rev. Henry J.) 

WALLED IN, and other Poems. Crown Svo. S^’ 

“ A remark ihh* book or.»<’tiiiirii‘ ];octry ” -Evening Standard, 

“ Geniwne p'fvu I <li'.idrij< (1 ” hinn'm _ ^ 

“ Pcli k il ft vding IS manifest here, and the diction of the poem us imimptach- 
able'' i\i{,' 1 nii Cazeiie, 

Bunnett (F. E.) 

LEONORA CHRISTINA, MEMOIRS OF, Daaghtci uf 

Christian IV. of Denmark; Written during her Impri^onmeii:: m 
the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, I 663 -It)^S 5 . 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium Svo. 12 s. 6d, 

The stoiy of a King’s Daughter who had to suffer alone and 
innocently for her husband’s cnmes, in which she had no part, anti 
who endured persecution because she would not forsake him in hiN 
misfortune. 

“A valuable addition to the tragic romance ofhhtoryrS/eetatoK 
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Bunnett (F. E.) 

LINKED AT LAST, i vol. Ciown Svo. 

The reader who once takes it up will not be inclined to relinquish it without 

‘‘A ' It li I' iiiiii ■ I r, ‘ ■ / 

JOHANNES OLAF. By E. de Wille. 3 vols 

‘‘The art of description is fully exhibited, perception of character and 
capacity for delineating it are obvious , while there is great breadth and com¬ 
prehensiveness in the plan of the story ”—Mortiing Poi,t 

Butler (Josephine E.) 

JOHN GREY (of Dilston): MEMOIRS. By his Daughter 
Josephine E Butler New and Cheaper Edition. Cro\ra 8 vo! 
3 ^. (id. 

The life of a tine English, gentleman, through whose moral 
social, and professional influence the North of England was espe¬ 
cially benefited, and whose character and life have proved to be a 
power for good m his country, far beyond the immediate circle 
of those who were immediately acquainted with him. 

“ It is not a mere story of success or genius, as far removed as a fairy tale 
from the experience and imitation of ordinary people , but it is, if we only allow 
It to be so, an incentive and exemplar to all of us . . Something we must 
'lay of the 'kilfiil .ukI iciniier itc O' or luinn of the memoir itself; it is impossible 
to read it isuhout Icelinj that Mi Iluilci is her father’s daughter, and without 
wishing that she had given us two volumes instead of Qi\t.'*—Fro7n a fim- 
toluTTm notice The Times** on theFir'ii Edition, 

Camden (Charles). 

HOITY, TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. 

With Eleven Illustrations. Crown Svo. ^s. 6d 
“ Relates very pleasantly the history of a charming little fellow who meddles 
always with a kindly disposition with other people’s affairs, and helps them to 
do right. There are many shrewd lessons to be picked up in this clever little 
story.”— Fuhhc Opinion. 

THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles 
Camden, Author of “ Hoity Toity.” With Ten Illustrations hy 
J. Mahoney. Crown Svo. 3 x. 6 d. 

A capital little book .... deserves a wide ciidilation among our boys and 
girls.”— Hour. 

“A very attractive story .”—Public Opimoji 

Carlisle (A. D.), B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870 . A Volume of Tiayels, 
with Maps. Demy Svo. i 6 j-. 

This narrative of a tour round the world is intended to be an 
easy, truthful, and interesting account of the men and maiineis, of 
the various objects of interest, natural and artificial, seen in the 
different countries visited. The entire tour occupied tliiiteeii 
months. 

“We can only commend, whicb we do very heartily, an eminently sensible 
and readable book.”— Brttisk Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Carlisle’s account of his bttle outmg is exhilarating and charming.”— 
Spectator. 

“R.nrely have we road a inoie graphic description of the countries named, 
India, China, Jap in, (.Mlifornia, and "^outh America .... The chapters about 
Japan are especially replete with information .”—Bull 
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Carne (Miss E. T.) 

THE REALM OF TRUTH. Crown 8 vo. 5 ^. 6 i. 

The leading idea of tins book is tbat truth is that whicb exist-* 
by its own inherent natme, and that our recephon of it should he 
less as something to see and know than as sometliing to be. 

“A ,ni',iiluh . dm, thoughtful and philosophical inquiry into wh at Truth n 

and V h ir l■lll3(»rlI y — Leedi, Mepcnry 

'* It tells ilii‘ V -ild ’ !■ iL 'I tl - !• .1 IIIi >hear, but what it cannot be told 
too often, thiiL iiuLh u ^oUiuUunfe, -^Lioiigci and more enduring than our link 
doings, and speakings, and acting-, “—Literary Chmchmaji, 

Carpenter (E.) 

NARCISSUS AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. Svo. 5 ^. 

“ In many of these poems there is a force of fancy, a grandeur of imagination, 
and a powei of poetical utterance not by any means common in these days 
Sianda7‘d. 

Carpenter (W. B.), LL.D., M. D., F. R.S., &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

With theii Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, 
and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Svo. Illustratecl. 12 s. 

A contiibution to the science of human nature amply designed to 
supplement existing 'systems of physiology and metaphysics, by 
dealing with a group of subjects which, occupying the border- 
ground between the two, have been almost eiiuieh iieglccrcd in 
both. 

. . We have not dealt with the two mam views elaborated in this valu¬ 

able book, fioni the first of which, together with the inferences which Dr Car¬ 
penter draws as to the somces of^ our knowledge of necessary truth, we mainly 
dissent, but with the latter • b], li wt i. nli illy um T us add that nothing 
we have said, or in any Ih.iji>‘»i .| 1 i •.iiM "ij, umiM give an adequate 
conception of the valuable uid iiu -n. ■^.•ll«i^'i| dI f.i -l bearing on morbid 
mental conditions, the learned physiological exposition, and the treasore-lmse 
of useful hints for^ mental training Jil li in d- ihi lii^i uid vei kd/ imii In' 
as well as instructive book, an tiic .t' ' .1 , ■ . ^ 
startling ps^'chological evperienn,^ ’ - 

Carr (Lisle). 

JUDITH GWYNNE. In 3 vok. Crown 8 va doth. Se- 

cond Edition. 

“ Mr Carr’s novel is certainly amusing . • • There is miich variety, and 

the dialogue and incident never flag to#he fimsh.“—At/u/uPwtt. 

Christopherson ^The late Rev. Henry), M.A., 

Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton. 

SERMONS. Crown Svo. cloth, price ys, 6d, With a Intro¬ 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 

“ These sermons are marked by a vigour of composition and re¬ 
finement of diction, a closeness of reasoning and a_ wealth of 
illustration not frequently to be found in the pulpit discwirses of the 
present day.’’— Introditctwn. 
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Clayton (Cecil). 

EFFIE’S GAME; HOW SHE LOST AND HOW 
SHE WON. 2 vols. CiownSvo. 

“Well written. The characters move, and act, and, abo\e all, talk like 
human beings, and we have liked reading about them.”— Spectator. 


Clerk (Mrs. Godfrey),’Author of “ The Antipodes and 

_ Round ihe Woild.” 

TLAm EN NAS. Histoiical Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Timeis of the Early Khalifahs. Translated from the Aiabic Oiigi- 
nals. Illustrated with Historical and Explanatoiy Notes. Crown 
Svo. V' 


Sta)idani. 

Coleridge (Sara). 

pretty lessons in verse for good 

CHILDREN, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
new Edition 

PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance. With an Introduc- 
tory Preface by the Right Hon. Loid Coleridge of Ottcry S. Maiy. 
A new edition In i vol. Crown Svo. 6d. 

This book, of which the first edition was limited to 250 copies, 
long out of print, and as now revived appeals to a larger 
audience and a new generation. They will find in this delicate 
imagination, melody of veise, clear and pictuie<,que language, and 
virginal purity of conception. 


“This delightful work We would gladly have read it were it twice the 

length, closing the hook with a feeling of regret that the repast wa. at an end.” 

“ A b^utiful conception of a rarely gifted mind.”— E.xajmne }. 

memoir and letters of SARA COLERIDGE. 

Edited by her Daughter. Thud Edition, Revised ancl^ Conecled. 
With Index. 2 vols. Crown Svo. With Two Poitiaits. 24 .^. 

A New and Cheapei Edition is also published. With 


one Portiait. ^s. (id. 

..c she is revealed, or rather reveals hei self, in the cone- 

,po..Se"-a briEk Jdto ti a brilUo^u family reputation ''-Satur- 

''"“'Sr^harming volumes are attractive as a memorial of a most nramble 
woman of high intellectual mArV.*'~~-Athefiau?n. 
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Collins (Mortimer). 

the princess CLARICE. A Stoiy of 1871 . 2 vols. 

“Mr Collins hah produced a readable book, amusingly chauctenstic 
Aihen^uvi ^ , 

“Abright, fresh, aad onsina.lhookr—Sjlaudard. 

SQUIRE SILCHESTER’S WHIM. By Mortimer Col¬ 
lins, Author of “ Maiquis and Mei chant,&c. 3 vols. 

“We think it the best (story) Mr Collins has yet written. Full of incident 
and adventure.*'— Pail Mall Gazette. 

“ So clever, so irritating, and so charming a story '’'-‘Stafidard, 

MIRANDA. A Midsummer Madness. 3 vols 

“ Not a dull page in the whole three volumes ”—StmMard 

“ The work of a man who is at once a thinker and a poet.”—//£?«?* 

THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. Ciowii 8 vo. 5 ^. 

“ Abounding in. quiet humour, in bright fancy, in sweetness and melody of 
expression, and, at times, in the tenderest touches of pathos ''—'Graphic. 

“Mr Collins has an undercurrent of chiyahy and romance beneath the 
trifling vein of good-humoured bantei, which is the special characteristic of his 
verse "—Atheiuetim. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicatedbyspecialper- 
misbion to Lord St. Leonard’s. Fourth Edition. Large crown 8 vo. 5 a 

“ A charming little volume.”— Times. 

“ A very pleasant little book, cheerful, genial -Lliolail y “ — Spectator 

“ Entitled to the wannest admiration ’ Pal' M(' V *U" 

Collins (Rev. Richard), M.A. 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. 

With special reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, and the 
1 esults of modem missions. W ith F our Ilhistiations. Crown 8 vo. 6a 

In addition to an interesting account of missionary labour in 
Eastern lands, this book contains some valuable meteorological 
notes and observations. 

“It IS a real pleasure to read an honest book on Missionary work, ^ery 
word of which shows the writer to be a man of large heart, farseemg views, 
and liberal cultivation, and such a book we have now before xes,.”—Mmim 

“ We may judge from our own experience, no onexvho takes up this chanm^ 
little volume vvill lay it down again till he has got to the last word ''—fomiBmU. 

Conway (Moncure D.) 

REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. Illustrated by the 
Political History of the United States. Including a Conespom- 
ence with M. Louis Blanc. Crown 8 vo. 5 a 

* * A very able exposure of the mos 
writer of remark d-li* i igi-m »iul |.iii 

“ Mr. Conway w I in ,uuli ii lei.i 
and he is occasionally almost eloqvient.’*—GuamiaK. 


5t plausible fallacies of R^ubficanisna, by' a 

iiv -f lyl- ” standard 

UK < III,' Hi'iivt iis''ii'ie I1O0J .'iwJOdotes, 
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Conyers (Ansley). 

CHESTERLEIGH. 3 vok. CioT^-n 8 vo. su.e^ 

“We have gamed much enjojment fiom the hc>ck.,^^—Sjeciatou 

Cooke, Professor Josiah P. (of the Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. 

THE NEW CHEMISTRY. Second Edition. With 
Thirty-one Illustrations. 

Vol. XIII. of the International Scientific Series. 


Cooper (T. T.) 

THE MISHMEE HILLS: an Account of a Journey made 
ill an Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New 
Routes for Commeice. Second Edition. With Four Illustrations 
and Map. Demy Svo. loy. 6 d. 

A journey through the empire of China fiom east to west, 
traveising the almost impassable snowy ranges of Eastern Thibet, 
and running the gauntlet among the nomad Mongol banditti in¬ 
festing the valleys of this wdld fiontier region, to the to\m of 
Bathang, 200 miles from the frontiers of northern Assam 

“The volume, which will be of great use in India and among Indian mer¬ 
chants here, contains a good deal of matter that will interest ordinarj^ readers. 
It IS especially rich in sporting incidents ^'—Standard. 

COSMOS. A Poem. Fcap. Svo. 3 ^. 6 d, 

Subject.— Nature in the Past and in the Present—Man m the 
Past and in the Present—The Futuie. 


Calderon. 

CALDERON’S DRAMAS: The Wonder-Working Magi¬ 
cian—Life is a Dream—The Purgatory of Saint Patrick. Trans¬ 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo, 10 .?. 

In this translation all the forms of verse have been preserved, 
while the closeness of the translation may be inferred from the fact 
that not only the whole play, but every speech and fragment’ of a 
speech are represented in English in the exact number of lines of 
the original, without the sacrifice, it is to be hoped, of one impor¬ 
tant idea. 
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Cornhill Library of Fiction, The. 

3 j. 6 ^/. per Volume. 

It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that 
leaders will care to preserve them on their shelves. They are well 
printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a Frontispiece, and 
are sold at the moderate price of 3 J. each. 

HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. 

* \ di 11 mm.'; little story ”—Saittrday Review 
‘ Vnu .LI illy bright and attracthe Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 

“A' il S III 'll.1 LMiiIin.li..',., originality, and power."—JlfarawP'/’.rf. 
“1 \ 'I'lliii.l,' ’>11' iiLiiii ’ l.xnminer, 

\ m II II III II' I ml' I' I'lii; si.>. y.”— Academy. 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 

An unquestionable success .”—Daily Mews. 

“ Of the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation, there cannot be two 
opinions .”—A theuatuni, 

ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 

Pure m sentiment, well written, and cleverly constructed.”— Quar¬ 
terly Review. 

“ A novel of tender and pathetic interest.”— 

A pretty tale, prettily io\dL.''—Ai/ten(eum. 

KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

“ Lively and clever .... There is a certain dash in every description, the 
dialogue is bright and s^3iT\dmg.’’-~AiItence7f7n. 

“ Very pleasant and amusing.”— Globe. 

HI RE LL. By Johii Saunders 

“ A powerful novel ... a tale written by a poeL"—S^ectator. 

” A novel of extraordinary merit.”—Post. 

“We have nothing but words of praise to offer for its style and compoation ” 
— Examiner. 

ONE OF TWO ; or, The Left-Handed Bride. By J. Hain 
Friswell. 

\ “ Told with splrlr . ihc plot is slcilfiilly in idt* ”— Spectator. 

“ Admirably ini larcd .uid iiiienscly iiUiMi*-,cing Public Ojkmott. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-FactStory. 

“There is not a dull page in the whole story I' ~ Standard. 

“ A very interesting and uncommon story "—Vanity Fair. 

“One of the most remarkable novels which has appeared of late.’—/’k// 
Mall Gazette 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

“ Far above the run. of common three-volume novels, evincing muchliferaiy 
power in not a few graphic descriptions of manners and local customs”— S^ciaior. 
“Pos»i.,ses the iiierii of care, indust^, and local knowledge.’'---( 42 ‘> 5 «ar 7 /«f. 

“ WoiuU’i fully re.id ililc The style is very simple and natural,”— 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 


A powerfully written, nervous 

A piece of very genuine workmanship.”— Bntuk Quarterly Ketnew. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

“A striking book, clever, interesting, and original We 
'with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting m its detail, ana so 
touching in its simple pathos .”—A thenaum. 


C 
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Cotton (Robert Turner), 

MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols 
Crown 8vo. 31J. M. 

\ 1 *'■ ■ 1 .... . f 1 , i'll elastic diction, Stout uncon- 

i'' '">'1 I" 11" I |.'.'*1 execution.’^— 


Curwen (Henry). 

SORROW AND SONG: Studies of Literary Strup-o-le 

Henry M. N-. ,1, M- 1 Petofi-Honore de Balzac- 

Edgar .. ■ i* "i 1 2 vols. crown 8vo 15^. 


Davidson (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORP. 

The desirableness of presenting a single text, especially if it be the 
best, instead of one formed for the occasion under traditional 
influences, is apparent. From an exact tianslation of Tischendorf’s 
final critical edition, readers will get both the words of the New 
Testament writers as nearly as possible, and cm iii-h iKii-h rii revi¬ 
sion of the authorised version. Such a work will shortly appeal, 
with an Introduction embodying ideas common to Dr. Davidson 
and the famous Professor at Leipzig. 


Davies (G. Christopher). 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of 
Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natuial 
History. With Sixteen Illustiations by Boswortli W. Harcouit. 
Clown 8 vo. 6 ^. 

The great charm of a book of this kind lies in its reviving so many of the 
brighter associations of one’s early existence ^'—Scthirday Reviem) 

‘^Mr. ^ 111' > I'h I'iiiily ilk , with the pen of a lover of nature, 

anatura’-i i, I'i'l 1 jin n iinn ’ '• .h ^ 


Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Essays on Questions 
of Belief and Practice. Crown 8 vo. *]s. Sd. 

The topics discussed in these Essays are all amongst those upon 
which opinion is now forming. The principle running through 
them is that instruction ought to be humbly sought, and by Chris¬ 
tians more reverently than by any others, from the progressive de¬ 
velopment of life and knowledge. 

De Leoville-Meilhan (Vicomtesse). 

A CHEQUERED LIFE, being Memoirs. Edited by the 
Vicomtesse Solange de Kerkadec. Crown Svo. yr. 6 d, 

Containing many recollections of the First Emperor Napoleon 
and Ms Court. 

“Tlii.li 111‘niiiTi''''11 [M '..iiH' f'f a strongly dramatic ekarncter, dcsciibing 
COEOwr L'. !■ r, u. dt'aih bed miin.iges, village bIld.ll^, ifvo- 

ludonary out 1 ages, and rho oilioi ('iiuili.ir j«;pocLS ot iliose tiiTic> ; and ivc must 
say that the •^raiscvdlnint' is adiiiii.ible i^Uiudurd. 
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De L’Hoste (Colonel E. P.) 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU 
Translated from the French of Eugene Pelletan. In fcap. 8 vo with 
an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition, y. (id. 

One of Messrs. Hemy S. King and Co.’s Thiee and Sncpennv 
Books for the Young. 


“ A r Mir limp. 1rjMl of the struggle-; in the cause of religious liberty of a real 
man — (oapi.’t 

“Theie is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness; the noblest heroism- 
unpretentious religion : pure love, and the spectacle of a household brought im 
in the fear of the Lord. —Hhthtrated London. News 


Bt Liefde (Jacob). 

THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. Crown 8 vo. With 
Eleven Illustration*? by Townley Green and others, ^s. 

One of Mesbis. Heniy S King and Co.’s Five Shilling Books 
for the Yoimg. 

“ May be lecomtnended as a wholesome present for boys. They will find m 
it numerous tales of adventure ”— Atluuee^tm* 

A really good book.”— Standard, 

“A really excellent book.”— Spectator. 

DeRedcliffe (Viscount Stratford),P.C.,K.G.,G.C.B. 

WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN? Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3 ^“. 

The author has seen with serious concern that tendency to a 
sceptical and irreveient treatment of religious subjects which even 
in this Chiistian country maiks to no .smSl extent the passing age. 
Under impressions derived from a painful sense of danger he has 
leviewed his own grounds of faith and has committed them to 
writing. 

“ Has a peculiar interest, a-; exhibiting the convictions of an earnest, intelli¬ 
gent, and practical man .”—Contemporary Review, 

De Tocqueville (Alexis). 

CORRESPONDENCE AND CONVERSATIONS OF, 
WITH NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 2 vok Post 
8 vo. 21 ^*. 

Mr. Senior was honoured with the friendship of Alexis de Tocque¬ 
ville for twenty-six years, for the ten last years of which his conver¬ 
sations are here preserved. The reports were sent to M. de Tocque¬ 
ville as they were wiitten, and received his corrections. 


De Vere (Aubrey). 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A Dramatic Poem. Small 
crowm 8 vo. 5 ^. 

“ UndiMi i.ibl V wtll writ icw " — Tjc iminer 

“In -c"’e po ts V'- Ve«-2's p-eis a mcce'to u-cs.of hj felVwangw. 

Its idioms and phraseology are Jbngiis/i, inorougii anu correct £.ug^h; hi-, 
verses, with few e'lccptions, are symmetrical, simple, and sweet, and diction 
throughout is dignified, as becomes the -stately muse of trapdy, and often ixs. 
to sublime pitch, leaving all in', contemporaries far behind. 

“ A noble play, . . 'X he work of a true poet, ^ of a fine amst, m 

there is nothing vulgar and nothing weak. . . We had im ^ 

our knowledge of Mr, He Vere’s former poems, that so much poc^ 
in him as this drama shows It is terse as well as full of beauty, nerroas as weii 
as rich in thought ”— Spectator, 
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De Vere (Aubrey). 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. 

Small crown 8vo. 5.9. 


PATRICK, and other Poems, 


Mr. De Veres versification in his earlier poems is characterised hv 
sweetness and simplicity. He is master of his instrument, and rarelv 
the ear with false notes ''-Pall Mall Gazette ’ ^ 


“We have but space to commend the varied structure of his verse the care 
fulness of his grammar, and his excellent English "—Saturday Revie^v. 


De Wille (E.) 

JOHANNES OLAF. A Novel. Tiansl. by F. E. Bunnkt 
3 vols. Cl own 8 VO. 31J. 6^. 

“ The art of description is fully exhibited, perception of character and 
capacity for delineating, it are obvious , while there is great breadth and com¬ 
prehensiveness in the plan of the story .”—Morning Post. 


Dennis (John). 

ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Airanged. Fcap.Svo. 
Elegantly bound. 3i*. 6 d. 

This Collection of Sonnets, arranged chronologically from the 
Elizabethan to the Victorian era, is designed for the students of 
poetry, and not only for the reader who takes up a volume of verse 
m order to pass away an idle hour. The Sonnet contains, to use 
the woicls of Marlowe, infinite riches in a little 100m.” 

“Ml. Dennis has shown great judgment in this selection 
Reviciv. 

“An exquisite selection, a selection which every lover of poetry will consult 
again and again with delight. The notes are very useful. . . The volume is 
one for which English literature owes Mr. Dennis the heartiest thanks.’’~ 
Spectator 

Dobson (Austin). 

VIGNETTES IN RHYME AND VERS DE SO- 
CIETE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

“ A charming little book ”—Spectator 

“Clever, clear-cut, and t-sa^lViXP—Athencpicm. 

“As a writer of Vers de Societe, Mr. Dobson is almost, if not quite, un¬ 
rivalled.”— Examiner. 


Donn^ (Alphonse), M.D. 

CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician’s Hints 
about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of 
Excursions foi Health in the Pyienees, and amongst the Wateiing- 
places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and 
the Mediterianean. A New Edition. Large post 8vo. 9^. 

A simple book of cheerful travel and talk, and a practical index to 
the various mineral v^atei'S which exercise so powerful an influence 
in specific ailments. 

“A very readable and serviceable hook. . . The real value of it is to be 
found in the accurate and minute information given with regard to a large 
number of places which have gained a reputation on the continent for their 
mineral waters *'—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A singularly pleasant and chatty as well as instructive book about health.” 
Guardian. 
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Dowden (Edward), LL.D. 

SHAKSPERE : a Critical Study of his Mind and Art 
Post 8vo. 12S. 

The chief design of this woik is to discover the man—Shakspere 
—through his works, and to ascertain his course of naental and 
moral development as far as this is possible. This thread running 
through the work will make it a continuous study, written for such 
intelligent readers of Shakspeie as are not specialists in Shakspere 
scholaiship, and intended to be an nitioduction to the study of 
vShakspere, popular in the sense of being attractive to all intelligent 
lovers of literature, hut founded upon the most recent and accurate 
Shakspere scholarship, English, German, and American. 


Downton (Rev. Henry), M.A. 

HYMNS AND VERSES. Original and Translated. Small 
crown 8vo. 3^“. (id. 

“Considerable force and beauty characterise some of these verses.”— 
Watchman. . , r. ? ? 

“Mr Downton’s ‘Hymns and Verses’ are worthy of all praise. 
Churchman 

“Will, we do not doubt, be welcome as a permanent possession to those for 
whom they have been composed or to whom they have been onginally ad¬ 
dressed .”—Church Herald. 


Drew (Rev. G. S.), M. A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THEIR HISTORY. Second Edition. 8vo. lor. 6^/. 

“Mr Drew has invented a newm- 1 h-«l f illn .n iriii 
from observation of the countries, h' i« > 1 -i I'Hi iiiii|. hi iriui 'lUl leki- 
ring from time to time to the facts of . > I In ' i v I lImiuiii, l.» ili>' (liilen i,l 
countries, he writes an outline histciv -i lh''C » imiimh fnm M.i.ilum 
downwards, with special reference to iM- ' it i -ii pvini m u liij It iln* l,; 
illustrates the history. ... He is very successful in pictunng to his readers 
the scenes before his own mind ”— Saturday RevUTx). 


NAZARETH; ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. Second 
Edition. Crovm Svo. 5^. 

The simple purpose of this hook is to remove with fitdng care 
and reverence that ved of reserve which has been so widely drawn 
over so many portions of the life of Chiist, so that as ^ 
possible we too may see our Lord as He was actuaUy seen by toe 
who ‘ ^ companied with Him in the early days of His mortah^. 

“ We have read the volume with great interest. It 
suggestive, reverent and ingenious, <^serwt of smaH d , 

getful of great Principles.’’—intimations respect- 
“ A v(TV rc.v <. cm atto clinf devdop 
ing our r Old’s iliiriy yeats'^ouni a. irSHerS of S&ipmre 

at the unworked mine, and cingTjiarlv interesting-"— 

lessons, which will be found both profitable and singularly iniere 

Guardzan. 
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Drew (Rev. G. S.) M.A. 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS 
IN HEAVEN. 8vo. los 6 d. 

“ Entirely ' .mtl s iii S .\<«m \ . There is no living divine to whom 

the authorship \ vjuI 1 not h- n < udiL "—Literary Cknrchnan. 

“Thoughtful and eloquent . • Full of onginal thinking admirably e\- 
pressed .”—British Quarterly Review. 

THE SON OF MAN : His Life and Ministry. Crown 8vo. 

*]s. 6 d, 

Durand (Lady). 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF SPITTA 
AND TERSTEGEN. Fcap. Svo. 4f. 

“A charming little volume. . . Will be a very’ valuable assistance to 
peaceful, meditative Church Herald. 

Du Vernois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. An authorised 
and accurate Tianslation by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st 
Foot. Paits I. and II. Demy Svo. ^s. 

This is one of Messrs. Hemy S. King and Co.^s Series of 
Military Works. 

General B£a.ucham:p Walker says of this work:--“I recommend the 
first two numbers of Colonel von Verdy’s ‘ Studies ’ to the attentive perusal of 
my brother officers. They supply a want which I have often felt dunng my 
service in this country, namely, a minuter tactical detail rf the “f.-nii -^n' 
of war than any but the most observant and fortunately-^'I >» d 'ill i|ii 11 j, iii 
a position to give. I have read and re-read them very carefully, I hope with 
profit, certainly with great interest, and believe that practice, in the sense of 
these ‘ Studies,' would be a valuable preparation for manceuvres on a more ex¬ 
tended scale.”—Berlin, June, 1872. 

Eden (Frederic). 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 7x. 

“ Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden’s example, and wish to 
see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves next winter m Upper 
Egypt, they will find this book a vei) uAicciljh guide. 

“ It IS a book to read during an auiunui holiday ”— Spectator. 

Eiloart (Mrs.) 

LADY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER. 3 volb. Cr. Svo. 
3ir. 6 d. 

“Careful% written .... The narrative is well sustained.”— Aiksnmim. 

“ A u 111 u 11 Mr, 11.1 y . Above the run of average novels.”— Vanity Fair. 
‘Will pie. Ill »u 1 Jill I.i I than any of the author’s former works .. In¬ 
teresting and readable.”— 

“ A faithful and well-drawn picture of English life and character . . . . Ali 
the characters are drawn with the author’s wonted firmness and truth of touch. 
.... Extremely well wriiion " Pady Reniew 

“The story is well put t\.<gcLh(.i, uid i« :uUble ” -Examiner. 
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EROS AGONISTES. Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 4 /. 

IS not the least merit of these pages that they are everywhere illumined 
with moral and religious sentiment, suggested, not paraded, of the brightest 
purest character.'— Standard. 


Eyre (Maj.-Gen. Sir Vincent), C.B., K.C.S.I.,&c. 

LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. 

Square crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. *js. 6 d* 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. [ Wonder Land. | Rhine Land. 

“A collection of pleasant and well-written stanzas . . . abounding in real 
fun and humour —Literary World. 

“ The conceits here and there are really very amusing.”— Standard* 

Farquharson (Martha). Three Works by. 

1 . ELSIE DINSMORE. Crown 8vo. y. (id. 

11 . ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. Crown 8vo. %s. U. 

III. ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. Crown 
8vo. y. 6 d 

These are volumes of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.’s Series 
of 3 j. 6 d Books for the Young. 

Each Story is independent and complete in itself. They are pub¬ 
lished in uniform size and price, and are elegantly bound and illus¬ 
trated. 


thre< 

here and there, we can safely give a...- 

“Elsie Dmsmore is a familiar name to a world of young readers 
above three pretty volumes her story is complete, and it is one full of youdiful 
experiences, winning a general interest ”— Aihetusitm. 


Favre (Mens. Jules). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DE¬ 
FENCE. From the 30th June to the 31st October, rSyo. The 
Plain Statement of a Member, i vol. Demy 8vo. lOr. 6d 


Every unprejudiced reader will recognize in this work 
guage of an honourable man, more anxious for the 
truth than for his own justification, scrupulously desirous to make 
known the smallest details which may serve to thravp any lighten 
events worthy to be remembeied, and to give to all those men wiio 
took part therein the honour due to them. 


“ A work of the Hghest interest. The book is most 
“ Of aU the contnbutions to the history of the 
mote fasciiiatiug and, perhaps, none more valuable than y 

J uJl s Favi c, for the unsuccessful Government of the National Defen 
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Forbes (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING AN,D SCRIBBLING. A Series of 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. *js. 6 d. 

Among the Essays in this Volume are the following •—At the 
Christmas Cattle Market—In a Military Prison.—Aimy Crimes 
and Punishment.—Christmas in a Cavalry Regiment.—Christmas 
Eve among the Beggars. 

Fowle (Rev. T. W.),M.A. 

THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE, Being Essay.s on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, 
and the Being of Christ. Demy Svo. loj. 6 d, 

This book is an endeavour to carry on the tiaditions received 
from the founders of liberal theology in England, and to haimonize 
the religious truths they derived from natuie, histoiy, the Bible, 
and the soul of man, with scientific thought. 

“A "book which requires and deserves the respectful attention of all reflecting 
Churchmen It is earnest, reverent, thoughtful, and courageous . . . There 
is scarcely a page in the book which is not equally woithy of a thoughtful 
pause.”“-Zrz/^r<2r>' Churchman, 

Fraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian Steam 

Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND 
INDIAN RUPEE CURRENCY, upon a new and extended 
system, embracing Values from One Farthing to One Hundied 
Thousand Pounds, and at Rates progies&ing, in Sixteenths of a 
Penny, from is. gd. to 2s. 2,d. per Rupee. Royal Svo. lo^. 6d. 

These tables have been framed with the object of securing in¬ 
creased facility in the computation of exchanges between Great 
Britain and India. The calculations have all been tested by various 
independent methods of verification, and the woik is piesented to 
the public with a feeling of confidence that it will be found strictly 
correct throughout. 

” The calculations must have entailed great labour on the author, but the 
woih one whl< li we fnnry must become a standard one in all business houses 
wliicli have dealings with .uiy country where the rupee and the English pound 
are standard coins of currency .”—Inverness Courier. 

Frere (Sir H. Baftle E.), G.C.B., G.C.S.I., &c. 

THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL; Hov 
it may be Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Prevented. 
Being No. i of ‘‘Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs.’^ Crovm 
Svo. With 3 Maps. ^s. 

This subject is one of permanent importance to the whole of 
India One great <'bject of the book is to show that famines are 
entirely preventible in India as elsewhere. 
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Friswell (J. Hain). 

THE BETTER SELF. Essays foi Home Life. Ciown 8vo. 
6 s. 


ONE OF TW 0 ; or, The Left-Handed Bnde. Crown 8vo. 
With a Frontisi^iece. 3^. ^d. 

jBeiiig a Volume of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

Told with spirit . . the plot is skilfully inade 
“Admirably narrated and intensely interesting OJ/mton 


Gardner (John), M.D. 


LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PROLONGING 
LIFE AFTER MIDDLE AGE. Third Edition, revised and 
enlaiged. Small crown. 8vo. 4^. 


The purpose of this work is not to supersede the physician iii 
treating maladies. It is to call attention to those peciiharitieb of 
the constitution which distinguish age fioin youth and manhood, to 
point out those symptoms of deviation from the healthy standard 
which are usually disiegaided or considered unavoidable incidents 
of age. 

“ We are bound to say that in general I>r Gardner’s directions are sensible 
enough, and founded on good principles The advice giyn i- ^iwh that itn 
man in moderate health nil, lii fill ii 'iih il "-i i; ■ IuIsmim pic'^cripiiwii 
or other claptrap is introdi' I.. I-mii, ».i n.'.r .f-in.. Un ,, 

“Dr Gardner’s suggestions for attaining a healthy and so fax a happy oiu 
age are V li »l i i". 'll' "■ such a blessing worth, try¬ 
ing for ” / / ■ ' 


Garrett (Edward). 


BY STILL WATERS. A Stoiy for Quiet Hours. Crown 
8 VO. With Seven Illustrations. 6s. 


“ We have read many books by Edward Garret^ but none 
so well as this. It has more than pleased; it has charmed us. 


that has pleased us 
>'—Nomonfomust 


Gibbon (Charles). 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. Crown 8vo. Witli a Frontispiece. 

3J. 6d. „ 

“ A powerfully-written, nervous story — Atl^tKRum ^ ■n.ritmhar 

“Tliere are few recent novels moreTCwerful and ’ 

‘ ‘ A piece of very genuine workmanship ^British Quarterly Keimff. 

ROBIN GRAY. Crown 8vo. With a Fronti^ecc. 6^- 

“ Pure in senfiment, well written, and cleverly eonslracte(U’’-.yrjytt4 Qmr- 

tender and pathenc interest ”-Globe. 

“ A pretty tale, prettily told -Atlienteicm _ _ BuU. 

■“ An unSsuroing, characteristic, and entertaining novel. J 

The above Voltmes form part of the ComHll Library of FKtron. 
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Gilbert (Mrs.) 

MRS. GILBERT, FORMERLY ANN TAYLOR 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS Of! 
Edited byjosiali Gilbert. In 2 vols Post Svo. Witb 2 Steel 
Portraits and several Wood Engravings. 24s• 

IfVery beautifully wntten. It gives the home history of a most interesting 
and talented family, and jt possesses a charm peculiar to the writing of a really 
clever woman.”—Ji.va 7 mti€r 

“ Ml Gilbert has succeeded m painting a remarkable and atti active portrait 
of which the setting is graceful and appropiiate "—Academy. ^ 

“ The family life was tender and beautiful, . but the charm of the group 
consists in the character of the central figure, which Mi Gilbert has so firmly 
yet delicately —NmconfortnisL 

Godkin (James). 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND: Priini. 
tive, Papal, and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, 
Catholic x\gitations, and Chuich Progiess of the last half Centuiy. 
I VOl. Svo. I 2 S. 

“ Tlu 1 liter 1.I1 tpit i, on the statistics of thevarious religious denominations 
will li< wlI' I rm J / -r'.'f.t; Standard. 

“Mr. Godkm writes with evident honesty, and the topic on which he writes 
IS one about which an honest book is greatly wanted.” -~£xannner 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM GODWIN: Aiilobiogiapliy, Memoii, and 
Conespondence. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy Svo. Witb 
Poi traits. 

THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. 
Being Essays, never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul, i vol Ciown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

In all these essays Mr. Godwin pointed in the direction along 
winch we, the children of a later day, have advanced, even if he did 
not indicate the precise path we have travelled. 

“ Few have thought more clearly and directly than William Godwin, or ex¬ 
pressed tbeir refleciiuus. with moic simplicity and unreserve.”— Examfner. 

The deliberate thoughts of Godwin deserve to be put before the world for 
reading and consideration,”— 

Goetze (Capt, A. von). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGI¬ 
NEERS AND TECHNICAL TROOPS IN THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. Translated by 
Col G. Graham. Demy Svo With 6 Plans 

Goodman (Walter). 

CUBA. THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. Crown 
Svo. 7r. ^d. 

Mr. Goodman had various and ample opportunities of studying 
the institutions of Cuba, its races, and its goveniment. He arrived 
in the island when Cuba was enjoying uninterrupted peace and 
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piospcrity, and hib departuic took place m tlie fiist yeai of her 

adversity. 

“A series of vivid and imscellaneous sketches We can recommend this 
whole volume as very amusing reading "'—Pall Mall Gauette 
“ The whole book deserves the htariiest commendation.. . . SpaiUmo- and 

amusing from beguinmg to end "—GJ>ectator, ° 

Gosse (Edmund W.) 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. With Title-page specially de¬ 
signed by William B. Scott. Ciown 8yo. 5s. 

“ A careful peuisal of his verses will show that he is a poet . . His song 
has the grateful, muimurmg sound which reminds one of the softness and deh- 
ciousness of summer time. . . Theie is much that is good in the volume 

Spectator 

Granville (A. B.), M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A. B. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
&c. Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his 
life, by his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Gianville. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. With a Portrait 32 

Dr. Giaiivillc piactised his profession in Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Spam, Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany, France, and 
England, and m as brought into contact with most of the royal, 
political, and literaiy celebrities of his day. 

“ Well v-oith ifndiiv, • Tofi m 111, h ^ivcii lu tell the tale ofa caieer 
on'v hu liJoimiK h I iinii-'iiiilj mil il iliu-iuhiniL. . . Of his success with 
patients, including well-mgh every name of mark during two generations, we get 
an extraordinary abundance of details Madame de Stael, Lord and Lady 
Til. hi. I 11 , 1 ' r.rrs. Siddons, Bishop Tomline, Count Woronrow, and a great 
1 ’ , Mil 111 ii no proniment among the list ”—Saturday Revim 

Gray (Mrs. Russell). 

LISETTE’S VENTURE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
21S. 

Greenwood (James), “The Amateur Casual’^ 

IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a 
Roving Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

“ A bright, lively book ”— Standard. 

“ Has all the inteiest of romance .”—Queen 

‘ ‘ Some of the papers remind us of Charles Lamb on beggars and chimney¬ 
sweeps "—Echo 

Grey (John), ofDilston. 

JOHN GREY (of Dilston): MEMOIRS. By Joanne 

E. Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Sva 31. w. 

ihM II,. u IwisiTmu 1 i.fii 1 r movrd as a tele 

from ilh ii'M'u, I- III I iiirir (II n cl >-i I-ji u' proj-lc I'lii 11 m ifweea^aMow 
ittoL c : e- . -."..It-L.. - nettop we 

say of lIic skilhil .and icuihc 1 ii«' ( u'ciiuon ol ilie ineinou ii is .npossiblf 

to lead . V ' hou Ic h ' . - Li ’ i’h rfit'’e''« i i '‘'ler, . 

wishing that she liad given us two volumes insteod ot one rrofurj. i 

notue oj ‘ The Tino’i ” on t/u. First Ed.’t'on. 
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Griffith (Rev. T.) A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

STUDIES OF THE DIVINE MASTER. DemySvo. 

12S. 

This book depicts the successive phases of the public life of Jesus, 
so far as is needful to the bringing out into full relief His mission, 
character, and work, as theChnst; and it comprises a thoiough 
exposition of His teaching about the nature of His kingdom—its 
privileges, its laws, and its advancement in the soul and in the 
world. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, AND CHAPTERS 
IN PRISON HISTORY. 2vols. PostSvo. With Illustrations. 

A histoiy of Millbank is necessarily an epitome of all that con- 
ceins prisons and prison management in modern times. Fiom first 
to last it has continued to be part and parcel of all oui schemes of 
secondaiy punishment. But the present volumes are more than a 
mere record of penal legislation. Millbank Penitentiary, as it was 
once called, has passed through a chequered life. It has seen end¬ 
less changes, and many curious episodes have occurred within its 
walls. Advantage has been taken of these to weave together a 
nairative which may not be uninteresting to a laige circle of readeis. 

THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 2 vols Crown 8vo. 2if. 
Every scene, character, and incident of the book are so life-like that they 
seem drawn from life direct .”—Pall Mall Gazette 

Gruner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R S.E., F.G.S. Demy 

8VO. 7^. 6/. 

The mam point of novelty in these studies and what gives them 
their chief interest is the precision given to the doctrine that the 

ratio of in the escaping gases is the index of the woiking of 
the furnaces. 

'‘The whole subject is dealt with very copiously and clearly in all its parts, 
and can scarcely fill ofappn ti.mon n the hands of practical men, for whose use 
it is designed '^—PoU. 

Gurney (Rev. Archer Thompson). 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of In¬ 
struction and Suggestion, i vol. Ciown 8vo. dj*. 

Speaks of many questions with a wise jndgnn ni .uul n f ark" luiiu' ,1 , is .v 1 11 
as with an intellectual strength and broad lumi.ui (..itholu ity, whn'li ronun uul. 
x&spe.ctr—British Quarterly Revieto 

FIRST PRINCIPLES IN CHURCH AND STATE. 

Demy 8vo. Sewed, price is. 6ct. 

Haeckel (Professor Ernst), of the University of Jena. 
THE HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of 
the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, accoiding to the 
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tlieoiies of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Tiansla- 
tion levised by E. Kay Laiikester, M.A. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the vaiious gioups of both plants and 
animals. 2 vols Post 8vo. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 

Tianslated by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (Unneisity 
of New York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Aiithoi 
Post 8vo. 

Harcourt (Capt. A. F. P.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY : containmg much of 
the wealth of Shakespeare’s Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically 
ananged and classified. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Nothing of the same form or on so extensive a scale has before 
been attempted. . . . The author has ai rived at something higher 
than the meie stiinging together of popular sayings. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9r. 

‘‘There is in them that which will commend them to the approval of the 
reading public. . . . They are marked by a freshness and novelty of treatment, 
a catholicity of .spirit, and an earnestness of faith which make them pleasant and 
profitable reading, even to those who may least concur in the views of the 
preacher . . . All the subjects are treated with great power'’—Ziw/s 
Me>i.ury. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Eighth Edition. 
Clown 8VO. 6/. 

The author shows that the position of a clergyman m the 
National Church is that of a member of a National Community. 
As any citizen may give his opinion on any branch of state admi¬ 
nistration, or any professional man may express his views on the 
established dogmas of his profession, so as a citizen and as a pi o- 
fessional man, the Clergyman ought to be allowed a similar freedom 
of speech. 

“Mr. Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with remarkable freshness and 
vigour. In all that he says we perceive a transparent honesty and singleness of 
purpose.”— Saiiirdny Review. .... „ 

“ Bears marks of much originahty of thought and individuality of expression. 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

UN SECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and 
Evening for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown 8vo. 3^*. 6t/. 

These prayers are tender, devotional, and helpful, and nwy ^ with 
great profit in any household. They are brief but very beauti!uI.'^-am/M» 
World. 


Hawthorne (Julian). 

BRESSANT. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2 is. 


“ One of the most powerful with which we ^ _ 

“We shall once more have reason to 
wo>k IS Lommu out written by one who be:ir> the honouretJ namcof Havtfmriu. 


—Saturday Rez>urw. 
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Hawthorne (Julian). 

IDOLATRY. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2i^. 

“ A more powerful booL than ‘Bie=;-,anl If the figures are riostlv 

phantoms, they aie phantoms which tale a more powerful hold on the mind than 
many very real figures. . . There aie three scenes in this romance, any 

one of which would prove true genius Sj>ecfntor. 

“ Made to fix the attention and interest of the reader in a very lemarkable 
degree . His descriptions are veiy clever , his turn of thought original 
and often striking, as in the dialogue in the dark on the deck of a steamer, and 
he has a subtle perception of moral and mental phases of charactei Ttmvi^ 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE : A Memoir, with Stones 
now first published in this couniry. By H. A. Page. Post8\o. 
7j 6^ 

“ Seldom has it been our lot to meet with a more appieciatlve delineation of 
character than this Memoir of Post. 

“ Exhibits a discriminating enthusiasm for one of the most fascinating of 
nQ'fc\ist^”-~Sattirday JUevtew. 

SEPTIMIUS. A Romance. Second Edition. CrownSvo 9^. 

This stoi7 was the last written by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is 
printed as it was found among his MSS. It is a striking speci¬ 
men of the peculiarities and chaim of his style, and has an added 
interest for those who care to study the method of his composition, 
from the fact of its not having leceived his final revision. 

The Atkenevum says that ^‘the book is full of Hawthorne’s most characteristic 
writing.” 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Rugby 

School. 

RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. With an Inlioductoiy 
Essay on the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown Svo. 

HEATHERGATE. A Stoiy of Scottish Life and Character. 
By a New Author, 2 vols. Ciown Svo. 21s, 

Its merit lies in the marked iiiudu 1 n i- 1\ di ■■ T., |.f d characters, in 
different ranks of life, and resembm uli mli i •>» !■ •iliiii_ l>iii their marked 
nationality.”—/I 

Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. A Cntical 
Examination, down to the present time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia, Tianslated by Lieut.-Col. Theodoie 
Wirgman, LL.B. In i vol. Large post Svo. wnth Map. 12s, 

Explorations in Central Asia are being simultaneously earned on 
hy the Russians and the English, the two gieat rivals in the 
Asiatic world. Scientific research follows in the footsteps of mili¬ 
tary operations. Russia gives to Asia culture and civilization. 
Every disinterested man must admit that this opening of new 
spheres to the development of civilization is the greatest gam which 
mankind derives from warlike expeditions. 

“ \ 1 . 1111'.Iuii. ..rd.ihv.ail.k i.ll ... ...vl,. fih. . 

teriSiK 'U II I.I I III Utvi II I. . I il|. ]. iim ,|||> I li li-ii » ,l Ii imiiii 1 11,1 i.. , in.l 

of the progrciiS through it of Russian influence ... it contains a large amount 
of valuable information ”— Times, 

“A lucidly written, and i| [■ lu iiih 1,. iii ii.* i. nnit .-f Turkestan, its geo¬ 
graphical features and its hi i ij 'i woiili i<, il..“ ii uKi is further enhanced 
by a well-executed map, based on the most recent Russian surveys ”—dasgoiu 
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Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY 

CORPS- Translated “by Captain G. S. Schwabe. VCitli ¥i\it 
large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy Svo. 24s. 

This is one of Messrs. Hemy S King and Co.’s Seiks of 
tary Boohs, 

“ It contains much material that may prove useful to the future hMonan of 
the war and it is, on the whole, written m a spirit of fairnes-, and impartuhti 
It only lemains to say that the work is enriched by some excellent iar^e 
scale maps, and that the translator has performed his work most creditablj 

‘‘ An instructive work.”— Westmimtcr Kevieio. 

“Captain Schwabe has done well to translate it, and his translation is ad¬ 
mirably executed,”—Pn-// Mali Gazette 

Hinton (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

THE PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Intro- 
ductory Lecluie at Guy’s Hospital, 1873-74; to which is added 
KSSAYS ON THE LaW OF HUMAN LiFE, AND ON THE RELA¬ 
TION BETWEEN Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Crown 
8vo. IS. ^d. 

Ml*. Hinton claims for physicians that through the necebsaiy 
lektions of their .special laiowledge to all other, they stand in the 
attitude of teachers to every other class of men, especiahy to tho^e 
whose business lies with the most important spheres of human life, 
but if the physician is a teacher, he is surely also on eveiy hand a 
learner. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. By various 
Writers. Second Edition. With 50 Illustratioiih. 2 \ols. Crown 
Svo. 12s. 6d. ... 

‘‘ A Tnore clear valuable, and well-informed set of treatises we never saw 
, 1 \ 1 ■ li’ir* Voiinrl up into two compact and readable volumes. An 

“'\Ve Lin lieuuiy iwc’v.uuuuud these instructive essays 
sure tot ™ one who begins them V.U lay them down without havmg game. 

scence or„h3.o.ogy better e.p,m , 1 

than it 15 in these f™ *“ 2''“S'^tirtmircme. Physiologmal treatise, we 
"It has certainly been ’’[“‘^-htch so ihorouglil) 

have had in g: ti iiuinin't, in-' ■ i .vervthinj hm. app.i- 

Gazette 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA 
TYmAnI. With Descriptive Text PostSva £6 6f. 

The drawings in 

ihaf L at leas? equalled his most sanguine 

expectations. 
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Hinton (James). 

THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGERY. Post 
8vo. With Illiistrationb. 12s, 6d, 

The aiithoi’s design is to lay befoie the reader the geneial aspect 
of disease when it affects the ear; to mention the best established 
results of examination and methods of tieatment, but above all to 
suggest the many pioblems which they open out. 

Hockley (W. B.) 

TALES OF THE ZENANA; OR, A NUWAB^S 
LEISURE HOURS. By the Authoi of “Pandiiiang Hari.’’ 
With a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21 r. 

“ Love, warlike ad\entures, and a thirst for wealth form the substantial 
motives of each tale, but there is no sameness of incident or character 
The cotdeur locale is carefully preserved, the incidents are characteristic of 
Hindoo and Mohammedan life, the scenes and adventures are varied, v/hile the 
interest is so artfully sustained that the reader is not wearied, nor is he often 
able to guess at the climax. . Finally, we may fairly rank this as a.% 

original book, mure abidingly entertaining and instructive than many works by 
‘brilliant’ -luthor'. of fifty times its pretensions.”--w 9 /i!’i!:zfi 2 i‘i 3 r. 

Hoffbauer (Captain). 

THE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES 
NEAR METZ. Based on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Tianslated by Capt. E. 0 . Hollist. Demy 8vo. With 
Map and Plans. 21^“ 

This IS one of the volumes in Messrs. Plenry S. King and Co.’s; 
Militaiy Seiies. 

“ Captain Hoffbauer’s style is much more simple and agreeable than those of 
many of his comrades and fellow authors, and it suffers nothing in the hands of 
Captain Hollist, whose translation is close and faithful. He has given the 
general public a readable and instructive book , whilst to his brother officers, 
who have a special professional interest in the subject, its value cannot well be 
overrated. /I cademy, 

Holroyd (Captain W. R. M.), Bengal Staff Corps^ 

Director of Public Instraction, Punjab. 

TAS-HIL UL KALAM; OR, HINDUSTANI MADE 
EASY. Crown 8vo. $s. 

This work comprises lessons progressively arranged, a concise 
grammar, exercises for translation, and a vocabulary. 

“ As clear and as instructive as possible ”— Standard 

“Contains a great deal of most necessary information, il. ii 1 . 1 1 .1 f ,,,'i 

in any other work on the subject that has crossed our path .1 . 

Hooper (Mrs. G.) 

THE HOUSE OF^RABY. Ciown 8vo., with a Frontis¬ 
piece. 3i“. hd. 

One of the volumes of the Coinhill Library of Fiction. 

^‘Awork^ »f in. ul .1 itMilfi.lii. s. ■ iii,iii dity, and Morning Post. 

' I PiicIn ''ill .nil'll I I in >' •>, 

“ \\lII !■ Ill and lull I' iiiii; story."— Academy. 

Hooper (Mary). 

LITTLE DINNERS: HOW TO SERVE THEM 
WITH ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY. Seventh Edition. 
I vol. Crown 8 vo, 5/. 

Shows how the best use can he made of cheap material, and 
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helps to levive •what thieateiib to become a lost art in the 
home. 

We ought not to omit the mention of several very good recipes which Mrs 
Hooper vouchsafes us^, rump-steak pudding, di la.ij, Scouli jadiu,!., 
devilled fowl, rich plum-pudding, neck of venison cooked in a V oven, how to 
cook whitebait, and how to ‘ scollop oysters.' She has good hints about salmi 
of wild duck, and her caution on the deliberate preparation of the sauce for the 
same delicacy, roasted, assures us that—given the means and the heart to 
put her ku iwl'J nipt i u <■ h< mi 1 . i.ul I; ,ul^ n Saturday 

Remew. 

“To read this 1 v 1 il,. u . ho .,it ,p|. im.‘ ''—Notes and Qtteries. 

“A very eveehem iude book . a capital help to any housekeeper who 
interests herself m her kitchen and her cook ."—Vamty Fair 

Hope (Lieut. James). 

IN QUEST OF COOLIES. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6 s. 

The author has simply told the tale of Ins own adventures in the 
South Seas, believing that m the discussion on the Coolie system 
evidence at fiist hand will have some value. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

THE PORT OF REFUGE; or, Counsel and Aid to 
Shipmasters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. 6 j- 

Subjects :—The Shipmastei’s Position and Duties.—Agents 
and Agency.—Average.—Bottomry, and other Means of Raising 
Money.—The Cliaiter-Party, and Bill-of-Lading.—Stoppage m 
Transitu ; and the Shipownei’s Lien.—Collision. 

“ A most useful book."— IF ^stmtnsier Retnino 

“ Master-mariners will find it well worth while to avail themselves of its 
teachings"— United Service Magazine, 

“ Combines, in quite .i tn.ir\oIK'ii>> nuinnri, a ftilne>‘, of mformation vhich will 
make it perfectly indispriisabk in the capunn’s book ( ix*, and equally suinbie 
to the gentleman’s library " — Iron. 

Howard (Mary M.), Author of “ Brampton Rectoiy.” 

BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. Crown 

8vo. 6 s. 

“These tales possess considerable merit ."—Court youmal. 

“A neat and chatty little volume.”— 

Howard (Rev. G. B.) 

A LEGEND OF ST. PAUL’S. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Howe (Guppies), Master Mariner. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of Atlantic. 
Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown 8va. Ss. 6d. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.'s 3^. 6d» Bools for the 
Young. 

“Curious adventures with bcare, seals, and other Arctic animMs, ^d vdA 
scarcely more human Esquimaux, form the mass of materiM with which the 
story deals, and will much interest boys who have a iqiicc of romance m th«r 
composition— Couranf. 

D 
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Howell (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

‘ Mr Howell has a keen perception of the beauties of nature, and a just 
'Appreciation of the charities of life . . • Mr. Howell’s book deserves, and will 
probably receive, a warm reception "—Fall Mall Gazette 

Hiighes (Allison). 

PENELOPE AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap.Svo. 

‘‘In the shape they assume, there is much to challenge admiration, much 
PAJAise, and some absolute accomplishment If the verse moves stiffly, it is 
because the substance is rich and carefully wrought. That artistic regard for 
the value of words, which is characteristic of the best modern workmanship, is 
'Appaient in every composition, and the ornament, even when it might be pro¬ 
nounced excessive, is tasteful m arrangement ”—Athenceuvt 

Hull (Edmund C. P.) 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practical 

Iiifoiination for those proceeding to, or lesiding m, the^East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
&c. With a Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. Being a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, lelnling lo tlu' Pre- 
seivation and Regulation of Health. By R. R. S. Mair,^M.D., 
F.R. C. S.E., late Deputy Coionei of Madras. Second Edition, 
Revised and Coirected. In i vol. Post 8vo. 6 s. 

“Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or traveller m 
Standard. ,, , . . t i ^ • 

“ < )nc of the most valuable books ever published in India—valuable for its 
sound information, its careful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling common 
sense It supplies a want which few persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recognise when once^the contents of the book have been 
I^mastered. The medical part of the work is invaluable .”—Calcutta Guardian 

Hutton (James). 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 
With Illustialions. Crown Svo. *]s. 6d. 

This is an historical recoid of mission work by the lahourens of 
all denominations in Tahiti—^the Hervey, the Austral, the Samoa 
01 Navigatoi’s, the Sandwich, Friendly, and Fiji Islands, &c. 

“ The narrative is calm, sensible, and manly, and preserves many interesting 
facts in a convenient shape.”— Literary Churchman 


Ingelow (Jean). 

THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A Second Series of 
“Stories Told to a Child.’' With Fifteen Illustrations. Squaie 
341110. 3A 6 d. 

“We like all the contents of the ‘Little Wondor-Horn^ very much. — 


Aiheuu’um. .. -r, rr tt ^ 

“ We recommend it with confidence. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Kill of fresh and vigorous fancy * it is worthy of the author of some 01 the 
best of our modern Standard. 


OFF THE SKELLIGS. (Her First Romance.) 4 vols. 
Crown Svo. 42s. 

• iu\yi 111.I 1 iil.bii, ”— standard. 

■ |. .1,1 I I. li I. - eding volume with increasing interest, going almost to 

he point of wishmg there was a WCa.:*—Athm(eum. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND 
RIVERS, ICE AND GLACIERS. By J. Tyndall, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Wth. Twenty-six Illustrations. Fourtli 
Edition. 5^. 

II. PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the 
Aptlication of the Principles of “ Natural Selec¬ 
tion ” AND “Inheritance” to Political Society. 
By Walter Bagehot Second Edition. 4s. 

III. FOODS. By Edward Smitti, M.D., LL.B., F.R,S. Pro¬ 
fusely Illustrated. Third Edition. 51. 

' IV. MIND AND BODY: The Theories of their Rela¬ 
tion. By Alexander Bam, LL.D. Third Edition. With 
Four Illustrations. 45-. 

V. THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Heibert Spencer. 
Third Edition. 5^. 

VI ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By 
Balfour Stewait, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With Fourteen 
Engravings. Third Edition. 

VII ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and 
Flying. By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 
With 119 Illustrations. 5^ 

VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By 
Hemy Maiidsley, M.D. Second Edition. 5 j. 

IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor Josiah P. 
Cooke, of the Harvard University. Second Edition. v\ith 
Thirty-one Illustiations. 5 ^. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 


Second Edition. 5s. 

XL ANIMAL MECHANISM. A Treatise on Terr^d 

Aerial Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 5 a 
ITTT TWR DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DAR¬ 
WINISM. By Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strashurg Univer¬ 
sity). Second Edition. With 26 Illustrations. 5x. 

-STITT TFTTr TTTSTORY OF THE CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
™|Lm! 5 S AND SCIENCE. By Professor/. W. 
Draper. Second Edition. Sr. 

XIV. FUNGI; their Nature, Influences, Uses, ^Lv 

M A LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J- Berkeley, - 
F.h's. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 5 ^- 

vv THP CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT, AND 

pIotSpHY. By Dr. Herman Vo|eI(Polytecbmc 

ISdemy of Berlin). With 74 
XVI. OPTICS, By professor I^mmeh Profuse y 
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Forthcoming Volumes. 

Mons. VAN BENEDEN. On 

Animal Parasite*; and Messmates m the 
Animal Kingdom. 

Prof. W. KINGDOM CLIF¬ 
FORD, M A Ti- n i r,.i. .,1 ' -f 

the Exact .■ i ^' m > • i ... 

mathematical. 

Prof. T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Bodily Motion and Consciou<i- 
ness 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, LL.D. 
F.R.S. The Physical Geography of the 
Sea. 

Prof WILLIAM ODLING, 
F,R.S The Old Chemistry viewed 
from the New Standpoint. 

W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D., 
F. R S. E. Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., 
F.R S. The Antiquity of Man 

Prof.W.T.THISELTONDYER, 
B. A., B. Sc. Form and Habit in Flower¬ 
ing Plants. 

Mr. J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MICHAEL FOSTER,M.D 
Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS. 

Money : and the Mechanism, of Ex¬ 
change. 

H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, 
M.D., F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ 
of Mind. 

Prof. A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Earth Sculpture; Hills, Val¬ 
leys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes, 
how they were Produced, and how they 
have been Destroyed. 

Prof. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW 

(Berlin Unlv) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. CLAUDE BERNARD. 
Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena 

Prof. H. SAINTE-CLAIRE DE¬ 
VI LLE An Introduction to General 
Chemistiyx 

Prof. WURTZ. Atoms and the 
Atomic Theory, 

Prof. DE QUATREFAGES. The 
Negro Races. 

Prof LACAZE - DUTHIERS. 

' Zoology since Cuvier. 


Prof BERTHELOT. Chemical 
Synthesis. 

Prof. J. ROSENTHAL. General 
Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. JAMES D DANA, M A., 
LL.D. On Cephali7ation , or, Head- 
Characters in the Gradation and Proerress 
of Life. 

Prof. S. W. JOHNSON, M.A. 

On the Nutrition of Plants 

Prof AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. M.D. 
The Nervous System and its Relation to 
the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. W.D.WHITNEY. Modem 
Linguistic Science 

Prof. BERNSTEIN (University of 
Halle) Physiology of the Senses. 

Prof. FERDINAND COHN 

(Breslau Univ) Thallophytes {Algae, 
Lichens, Fungi) 

Prof. HERMANN (University of 
Zunch). Respiration. 

Prof, LEUCKART (Umver.sit;^ of 
Leipsic) Outlines of Animal Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Prof. LIEBREICH (University of 
Beilin). Outlines of To.xicology 

Prof. KUNDT (University of Stras- 
burg) On Sound. 

Prof. REES (Universityof Erlangen). 
On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. STEINTHAL (Universityof 
Berlin). Outlines of the Science of Lan¬ 
guage. 

P. BERT (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris) Forms of Life and other Cosmical 
Conditions. 

E. ALGLAVE (Professor of Consti- 

I .r .. ,1 ...1 11 ,1 . f‘T , ii r< .' ■! 

... I I- i.ii ,i I ., I ill . I I, 

Primitive Elements of Political Constitu¬ 
tions. 

P. LORAIN (Professor of Medicine, 
Paris). Modern Epidemics. 

Prof. SCH UTZENBERGER (Di¬ 
rector of the Chemical Laboratory at the 
Sorbonne). On Fermentations. 

Mons. FREIDEL. The Functions 
of Organic Chemistry. 

Mons. DEBRAY. Precious Metals. 

Mons. P. BLASERNA (Professor 
in the University of Rome) On Sound 
the Organs of Voice and of Hearing. 
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King (Alice). 

A CLUSTER OF LIVES. Crown 8vo, 

Contents. — Vittona Colomia — Madame Recamier — A 
Daughter of the Stuarts—Dante—Madame de Sevigne—Geoffrey 
Chaucer—Edmund Spenser—Captain Cook’s Companion—Anosto 
—Lucrezia Borgia—Petrarch—Cei^rantes—Joan of Arc—Galileo— 
Madame Cottiii—Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida. 

“ It is not every writer who possesses the faculty of leaving clear impressions 
of his or hi I I' ‘1 'll 11',< I'l' I' 'h ‘ minds of readers. This, however,is done, 
and well c ii’c, hy ihi. vi n u .i i h > volume before vs.'’—Pall Mall Gazette 

“ A little collection ifhi i. li ilhi ij Inci .... voy "i.uifnlly winum, 
. brilliant and 'ImI' i- m < i..', m.l costumes, n mulfitiilly .klui no ns 
to facts, sensible and correct m xe^tctiovl'—Liierary Churchman 


King (Mrs, Hamilton). 

THE DISCIPLES. A New Poem. Second Edition, \nth 
some Notes. Crown 8vo. 'js. 


“A very remarkable poem. The writer does not seem so much to compose, 
as to breathe it forth, it is the fruit of intense personal feeling; it glows with 
the fires of an absolute conviction. It is a hymn of praise, a chaunt of sorrow, 
suffering, and glory. . . . foci when w«* have road a few pages that we are 
in the presence of something tnngeioiiN ni ,»merhmg hr(.,c and deep, of much 
more devotion, love, and faith, than we are accustomed to. . . That Mrs. 
King’s love for Mazzini has prompted her to write a poem apart from other 
poems—original, touching, and ennobling—will, we think, be evident to any 
one who will read the first few pages Saturday Remew. 

“Throughout it breathes restrained passion and lofty sentiment, which flow 
out now and then as a stream widening to bless the lands, into powerful music. 
British Quarterly Review. 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. Cloth, 4^-. ^d. 


“The volume is anonymous, but there is no reason for the author to lie 
ashamed of it. The ‘ Poems of Italy ’ are evidently inspired by g^ume^tou- 
siasm in the cause espoused, and one of them, 

has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told with dramatic force. 
Aihenceuvi. 

“The verse is fluent and ixtt” Spectator. 


Vicar of St Thomas’s, 

. (Bengal Preadency). 

; or, Discussions upon 
‘‘Audi alteram partm.’’ 

Crown Svo. 3^. 

Contents Introductory.—The Real Presence—Cai&Mm.- 

Ritualism. 

“ Able and interesting ''—Chtrck Times. 


Kingsford (Rev. F. W.), M.A., 

Stamford Hill; late Chaplain H. E. I. C 
HARTHAM CONFERENCES 
some of the Religious Topics of the Day. 


Knight (Annette F. C.) 

POEMS. Fcap. Svo. Cloth. 

“ The plcT 5 int 'VI Iirr lleSuI e-vpression 

in tracing the .inaly.is of inii.cl .u.'l ‘ ^ 

to the mSst beautiful feelings of oui miture -toumaard 
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Lacordaire (Rev. Pere). 

LIFE : Conferences delivered at Toulouse. Ciown 8vo. 6^. 

“ Let the serious reader cast his eye upon any single page in this volume, 
and he will find there words which will arrest his attention and give him a 
desire to know more of the teachings of this worthy follower of the saintly 
St. Dominick.”— 


Laurie (J. S.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; 
formerly H. M. Inspector of Schools, England; Assistant Royal 
Commissioner, Ireland; Special Commissioner, African Settlement; 
Director of Public Instiuction, Ceylon. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL 
BOOKS FOR INDIA. 

*' These valuable little works will prove of real service to many of our readers, 
especially to those who intend entering the Civil Service of India.”— 
Service Gazette. 

The following Works are now ready :— 

THE FIRST HINDUSTANI READER. Stiff linen wrapper, 62/. 

THE SECOND HINDUSTANI READER. Stiff linen wrapper, 62^ 

GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA; with Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan 128 pp. fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, ij. (d. 

In the p‘e^s *— 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

FACTS AND FEATURES OF INDIAN HISTORY, in a senes 
of alternating Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 


Laymann (Captain), Instructor of Tactics at the Military 

College, Neisse. 

THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. Trans- 
lated by Colonel Edward Newdigate Crown 8vo. 2s. (>d 

An < vcecdiiigly n* i fill kind of book. A \aUiable acquisition to the military 
studciu’, hlii.iry Ti re( (>unts, in the first place, the opinions and tactical for¬ 
mations which regulated the German army during the early battles of the late 
war: explains how these were modified in the course of the campaign by the 
terrible and unanticipated effect of the fiie , iiid hov, .iccorrlingb , noops should 
be trained to attack in future wars.”— Ktt ni and Military (rtuetfr 

Leander (Richard). 

FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German by 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Eraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.’s 53-. Books for the Young. 

“Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly called, fantastic, they deal with all 
manner of snhiects.”—Guardian. 

“ ‘ Fantastic ’ is certainly the right epithet to apply to some of these strange 
tales. "—jEhrawjiwr. 
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Leathes (Rev. Stanley), M.A. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Bemg the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1873. i vol Crowa 8vo. 

This volume piesents the evidential aspect of the Chiistian faith 
in a plain, mattei-of-fact, common-sense way. The author holds 
that if we are sincere disciples of Christianity we need not shrink 
from being advocates likewise, so long as we do not suffei oui 
advocacy to warp our judgment. 

Lee (Rev. Frederick George), D.C.L. 

GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. Bemg 
Facts, Records, and Traditions, relating to Dreams, Omens, Mira¬ 
culous Occuiiences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second- 
sight, Necromancy, Witcliciaft, &c. 2 vols. Ciown 8vo. 15^*. 

Lee (Holme). 

HER TITLE OF HONOUR: a Book for Girls. New 
Edition. Ciown 8vo , with a Frontispiece. 5^. 

Lenoir (J.) 

FAYOUM; OR, ARTISTS IN EGYPT. A Tour with 
M. Gerome and others. Crown 8vo. With 13 Illustrations. 7J. 6f/. 

“ The book is very amusing . Whoever may take it up will find he has 
■with him a bright and i-K .0 iiu t omiiunwii "--^/•eciaior 

A pleasantly written incl vciy i< id.iMi I'Ouk "—Examiner. 

Listado (J. T.) 

CIVIL SERVICE. A Novel 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

A very charming and amusing story . - The characters are all well draw n 
and life-like. . It is with no ordinary skill that Mr. Listado has drawn the 
character of Hugh Haughton, full as he is of scheming and subtleties. . Ihe 
plot IS worked out with great skill and is of no ordinary kind —Ltvii iterz'icc 

^^‘^A^story of Iiish life, free from burlesque and partisanship, yet amusingly 
national. . • There is plenty of ‘ go' in the story.”— Athmaum. 


Lorimer (Peter), D.D. 

JOHN KNOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
His woik in hei Pulpit and his inHuence upon her Liturgy, Articles, 
and Parties. A monograph founded upon seveial important papers 
of Knox, never before published. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The authoi’s wsh has been to let Knox himself ^ seen and 
heard in his book, and this all the more that it is whoiy taken u,. 
with the English section of his life and teaching. In drawing uj. 
a fuller account than has hitherto been possible 
ordinary Scotchman had been and had done m , 

an appropriate aim to endeavour to awaken among English people 
a livelier interest in his peison. 
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Lover (Samuel), R.H.A. 

THE LIFE OF SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A.; Aitistic, 
Literary, and Musical. With Selections from his Unpublished 
Papers and Conespondence. By BayleBernaid. z vols. Post 8vo. 
With a Portrait. 2is. 

Poet, novelist, dramatist, painter, etcher, composer, Samuel 
Lover, in an age of speciality, was for more than a quarter of a 
century one of its most notable exceptions. 

Lower (Mark Antony), M.A., F.S.A. 

WAYSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. BeingNotes 
of Travel in the Noith of Europe. Crown 8vo. pr. 

This volume is an account of reseaiches prosecuted, during a 
Tour in Scandinavia, in the Summer of 1873. contains lUustia- 
tions of the History, Antiquities, Legendaiy Loi e, and Social Con¬ 
dition of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, fiom Ancient to Modem 
Times. 

Lyons (R. T.), Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

A TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. Post 8vo. 
yj*. 6 ci. 

“ A practical work, thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable 
cases ''-^Standard* 

Macaulay (James), M.A., M.D., Edin, 

IRELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Remaiks on Iiish 
Public Questions. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

In the material wealth of Ireland aie pi oofs of prospeiity and 

progress, »■! I' m' iiii. ni .. ... the difBculty of statesmen. 

On the ■IiImiI'im Ji i.» m .. political, or religious—the 

author endeavours to show how far each of these classes of questions 
affects the geneial condition of the country. 

“We have rarely met a book on Ireland which for impartiality of criticism and 
general accuracy of information could be so well recommended to the fair- 
mmded Irish reader,”— Standard. 

“A careful and instructive book Full of facts, full of information, and full 
of interest.”— Lita'ary Ck-urchman, 

Mac Carthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDERON’S DRAMAS. Translated from the Spanish. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. lox. 

These translations have been made with the utmost care. The 
measures are precisely imitated, and are contained in the exact 
number of lines of the original. 

^ '“The lambent verse flows with an ease, spirit, and music perfectly naturaL 
liberal,_and harmonious/— 

“ It is impossible to speak too highly of this beautiful work.”— 
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Mac Donald (George). 

gutta-percha WILLIE, THE WORKING 

GENIUS. AVitli Nine Illustiations by Aitluir Hughes. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3s. 6(i 

One of Messrs. Heniy S. King and Co.’s 3^. 6 d. Boobs foi the 
Young. 

“ The cleverest child we know assures us she has read this stor)’- through five 
times Mr. Macdonald will, we aie convinced, accept that verdict upon his 
little work as final "Spectator. 

MALCOLM. A Novel. Second Edition. 3vols. Crown Svo* 

3IV. 

Mr. Mac Donald has not only put into his (Malcolm’s) mouth much of the 
fine poetry of which the book is full, but has also given to his part active and 
nassive heioism of the most romantic kind. . • • • Of the other ^aracters, 
Duncan, the aged and blind Highland piper, is admirably drawn. The inten- 
sity of his love and hate, of his pride and prejudice, is brought out with the 
utmost vividness in his relations with Malcolm and his master. . But 
these few and slight blemishes are lost in the host of beautiful images with 
which hlr. Mac Donald delights his readers .”—Mall Gazette. 


Mac Kenna (Stephen J.) 

PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book foi Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Ciown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.’s 3v. 6 d. Books for the 
Young. 

*‘This is one of the very best ‘Books for Boys’ which have been issued this 

T . • • written throughout in a manly steight- 

foiward manner that is sure to win the hearts of the children. —London Society. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. Crown 
Svo. With Six Illustiations. 51’. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.’s 5v. Books for the Young. 

“Consisting almost entirely of startling stories of military adventure. . . • 

FdtovV is already a ^aeal 

power 111 telling th- I'l \ ^ H - • ’ 


, late Deputy Coroner 


Mair (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 

°^^^THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. 
Be?ng f Compeiiduim of Advice "'wdh 

die Preseivation and Regujation q Limp 

on die Management of Children m India. Cro-im svo. i> 

'“bstajctiblaio-pc.auoo 

mentaiy matter now 'uM.d lo il m iko. a compleu booic oi la n j 
and moral; of young chdihuu, ual judi.i ■U'' y <■*''' 
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Manning (The Most Rev. Archbishop). 

ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND LITERATURE. By 
vaiious Writers. Demy 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Contents :— The Philosophy of Christianity — Mystic Elements 
of Religion —Contioveisy with the Agnostics — A Reasoning 
Thought—Dai winibin bioiight to Book—Mr. Mill on Libeity of the 
Press—Christianity in relation to Society—The Religious Condition 
of Germany—The Philosophy of Bacon—Catholic Laymen and 
Scholastic Philosophy. 

Marey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Tieatise on Teirestnal and 
Aerial Locomotion With ii7 Illustrations. 5^*. 

Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

Marriott (Maj.-Gen. W. F.) C.S.I. 

A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

The author’s aim in presenting this new elemental y treatise to 
the woild IS, fiistly, to restiict it to tiuly elementary consideiations 
in each branch of the subject; secondly, to adopt a perfectly piecise 
and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly agrees 
with common use; thirdly, to offer reasonable proof of eveiy pio- 
position ; and fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with 
proof, so as to invite and facilitate the judgment of the student as 
well as of the critic. 

“ . These qualities of precision in conception and accuracy in state¬ 

ment possessed in so eminent a degree by this grammar, will render it most 
acceptable to the student of political economy.”-— 

Marshall (Hamilton). 

THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD’S WIFE. A Novel. 
I vol. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

A quici, ,;r iixful liiiL Nioiy ”— V//', 

Mr. H mull ni M.it ,li.iU c m u II .1 uoi/ closely and pleasantly .”—Mall 
Gazette. 

Marzials (Theophile). 

THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

“A " *1 il.iii li,,, ,1 ,.i 11;,, "— Examiner. 

“Tl I . I ii. I , ,ii I,.. I,, ies is too rapid, too sustained, too abun¬ 

dant, noL 10 be spontaneous, -—Jicademy. 

Markewitch (B.) 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. Tianskted fromthe 
Russian, by the Princesses Ouroiisoff, and dedicated by Express 
Permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness Mane Alex¬ 
andre vna, the Duchess of Edmbuigh. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 14s. 

“ The rights and interests of the children of women ‘ who change one affection 
for another, ruthlessly treading every obstacle under foot’—that is to say, the 
deserted children of guilty wives—are advocated and urged by the Russian 
novelist in strong terms, and enforced by a striking and terrible example.”— 
S/ectatcr. 
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Masterman (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. CioAvnSvo. -With a 
Frontispiece, ^s. 6d, 

This is one of the Comhill Libraiy of Fiction. 

'\ (li ii iiiliij: little story ''—'Saturday Review 
I'Mil .11 illy linght and attractive "—FallMall Gazette. 

Maudsley (Dr. Henry). 

RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. .Second 

Edition. 5^. 

Maughan (William Charles). 

XH!E ALPS OF ARABIA^ or, Travels through Egypt, 
Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. Demy 8vo. With Map. 12 ^. 

“ Deeply interesting and valuable "—Edtnhurgh Daily Rei>iew 

'' He writes freshly and with competent knowledge."— 

“ Vn y 1 il .b and instructive . . A work far above the average ofsuch 
publicatioiib. —yohiiBulu 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. 

No. I.— Stephen Langton. Crovm 8vo. 'js. 6d. 

The object of this woik is to bring into prominence men whose 
place in history has been either ignored or misrepresented. It has 
often been suggested that history should be written in biographies. 
Such a method throws greater light on obscuie paits of history, and 
excites a moie lively interest in oidmaiy readers than an ordinary 
nariative of events. 

“ Very well and honestly executed.”— Bull. 

“ Til -l)!' il I f b »* i> !• 11 L 1 ll''* p il t fiJii>,« s Mil ,1 : 1 :m 11, 1 [la* ii:>. 

ture ' 1 lIh* iiiJihslii ]i 1,.i« ii ly Mid III iiilvcln 11 1 hi', ^ 'duu'n/t 

r ' m - 

“ V. - “11 ill I careful study.”— World. 

No. 2.— Tylbr, Ball, and Oldcastle. By C. Edmund 
Maunce. Crown Svo. yx. 6</. 

" The value of this little volume lies in its copious details with regard to the 
condition of the poorer classes in the Middle Ages, and partiailarly in the 
evidence which the author adduces of ili< -.l-fse n l.uioji'-hip boLween ilir diwniiig 

Refbrma 1 u ml il. ■ |i ... ■ 1 il- i- -i ’’ )• h i. 

Mr. -lulu-- -I'll'* ii'ii'.Id Ml-', — Saturday Review. 

Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.), Royal Engineers. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 
and CANADA. Ciown 8vo. 5x. 

The concluding chapters of this work deal with the subject 
American Engineering in contrast with similar enterprises in India 
with which the author has been connected. 

‘'Colonel Medley’s little volume is a pleasantly-written account d" a tw® 
months’ visit to Amenca.”—, 

“ May be recommended as manly, sensible, and pleasantly wntten. (rlw. 
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Menzies (Sutherland). 

POLITICAL WOMEN. 2vols. Post 8vo. 24^-. 

“ Has all the information of history, with all the inteiest that attaches to bio¬ 
graphy.”—.S' coismau, 

Micklethwaite (J. T.), F.S.A. 

MODERN PARISH CHURCHES; THEIR PLAN, 
DESIGN, AND FURNITURE. Ciown 8vo. 7^. 6 d. 

This work is intended as one step towards the return to rational 
church designing. It is the spirit, not the form, of the old chq^’ches 
that we should seek to imitate. 

“We strongly counsel the thinking man of any committee now formed, or 
forming, to restore or to build a church, to buy this book, and to read out per¬ 
il ui' of 11 lo his colleagues hefoie allowing them to come to any conclusion on a 
miijli iLi ill <it the building or Its dttxngs ”—Church Tunes. 

Mirus (Major-General von). 

CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. Translated by Captain Frank 
S. Russell, 14th (King’s) Hussars. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp, yj. 6 d. 

This work is one of Messis. Heniy S. King and Co.’s Military 
Seiies. 

“ We have no book on cavalry'bui ih >i u dl ipi wn - ihi ■ Ither for 

completeness in details, clearnes' i" 1 - n^.ii u, 1 1 .1 .. 1 niiiu’. In its 

pages will be found plain instructions foi every portion of duty before the enemy 
that a combatant horseman will be called upon to perform, and if a dragoon but 
Studies It well and intelligently, his value to the army, we are confident, must 
be inci eased one hundredfold. Skirmishing, scouting, patrolling, and vedetting 
are now the chief duties dragoons m peace should be practised at, and how to 
periorm these duties effectively is what the book ttz-ch-d?.''—United Service 
Magazine 

Moore (Rev. Thomas), Vicar of Christ Church, Chesham. 

SERMONETTES: on Synonymous Texts, taken fiom the 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, 
and Private Devotion, Small Crown 8vo. 45'. ^d. 

Morell (J. R.) 

EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LAN¬ 
GUAGE. Being a Manual of Geometiy on the French System. 

The chief features of the work are:—The Separation of Theorems 
and Prohlems~The Natural Sequence of Riri«.miiig ; rnui' being 
treated by themselves and at a later page— 1 Ic sitiipl^u .ml more 
Natural Treatment of Ratio—The Legitimate Use of Arithmetical 
Applications, of Transposition, and Superposition—The Geneial 
Alteration of Language to a more Modern Form—Lastly, if it be 
assumed to he venturesome to supersede the time-hallowed pages of 
Euclid, it may he urged that the attempt is made under the shelter 
of very high authorities. ^ 
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Morley (Susan), 

AILEEN FERRERS. 


A Novel. 2 vols. Ciown 8vo, 2ir- 


‘‘Her novel rise, to a level far above that which cultivated women with a 
facile pen oidimyily attain when they set themselves to write a storv Tt 
grammar is fau tless, its style is pure, flowing, terse, and correct, there is iot a 
line of fine wrung fiom beginning to end, and there is a total absence Sv 
thing like moralising, or the introduction of pretty ineffectual sermons It 
is as a study of character, worked out in a manner that is free from almost all 
the usual faults of lady writers, that ‘Aileen Ferrers» meritsaplace apart from 
Its innumerable rivals —Saturday Review ; 


Mostyn (Sydney). 

PERPLEXITY. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31^. 6^/. 

''Written with vei-y considerable power, great cleverness, and sustained in¬ 
terest — Standard. 

" The literary workmanship is good, and the story forcibly and graphicallv 
Daily News. ^ ^ 


Haake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Boliemian Souices. With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5^. 

“A most *li<<u<' .iiul ilniniiii,i elcnloii TIk uilo. h.ivo an onjiinil 

natioiml ling 111 ihciii, nulwill U ]U isminhliiii< IimIiou uinds h(.hihlren. 
Yet chiUlien will e.igeily open the pages, and not willingly closethem, of the 
pretty volume.”— Standard. 

English readers now have an opportunity of becoming acquainted wfith 
eleven Polish and eight Bohemian stones, as well as with eight Russian and 
thirteen Servian, in hir. Naake’s modest but serviceable collection of Slawnk 
Fairy Talcs. Its contenis in, i g(nci.il mlr, well chosen, and they are 
translated with a fidelity ' Jesew js .,-c a :-r sr . . Before taking leave 
of his prettily got up volume,_we ought to mention that its contents fullj Cume 
up to the promise held out in its preface.”— Academy. 


Newman (John Henry) D.D. 

CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
DR. J. H. NEWMAN. Being Selections, Personal, Historical, 
Philosophical, and Religious, from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Authoi’s peisonal approval. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
With Poitiait. 6j*. 

Dr. Newman’s mind is here presented in his own words on the 
great religious questions which have ^o].^lg(^y oxoiched the inlelkct 
of this age, and which even in the judgineni of Llio^e who aic iiii.al)h‘ 
to accept his conclusions he has faced, investigated, and determmed 
for himself, with an unflinching courage and an unswerving stead¬ 
fastness of purpose almost as rare perhaps as the high mental 
endowments which he has brought to the task. 

Newman (Mrs.) 

TOO LATE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 20. 

The plot is skilfully constructed, the characters are well coecdv^ aa! the 
narrative moves to its conclusion without any wa^e of werds. . • Tlte tx»e is 
healthy, in spite of it-* mcidfeiiis, which will please the tover^ m seswttmal 
fiction .”—Mall Gazette. , 
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Noble (James Ashcroft). 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains 
of a Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 8vo. 

'' Written somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Helps’s * Friends in Council.’ ”— 
Examiner. 

“Will well repay perusal by all thoughtful and intelligent readers.”— Liver-- 
^00 1 Leader. 

Norman People (The). 

THE NORMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants 
in the British Dominions and the United States of America. One 
handsome volume. 8vo. ais. 

To prove the fallacy of some generally received maxims as to the 
composition of the English nation; to show that the Norman 
settlement at the Conqiiest consisted of something more than a 
slight infusion of a foreign element; that it involved the addition of 
a numerous and mighty people, equally a half of the conqueied 
population; that as a race it is as distinguishable now as it was a 
thousand years since, and that at this hour its descendants may be 
counted by tens of millions in this countiy and the United States of 
America. 

“ A v< ‘.In,,III ii .V' .il W.‘ .]i) not accept the consequerices to their full 
extent, 1 ui < in > lOiilli ii. ■ ir.iricn I the volume as one which is emphati¬ 
cally ‘ extraordinary ’ ”— Ne^es and Queries 
** The author has given us a valuable list of mediseval surnames and their 
origin which demands our best gratitude.” — Standard. 

Notrege (John), A.M., for fifty-four years a Presbyter in 
^'that pure and Apostolic Bianch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Chuicli 
established in this Kingdom.” 

THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. Red 
edges. 35-. 6 ct. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). 

'the ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Re¬ 
print of the first 5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 28 j-. 

“Lovers of sport will find ample amusement in the vaued contents of these 
two volumes.” —A lleiCs Indian Mail 

“Full of interest for the sportsman and naturalist. Full of thrilling adven¬ 
tures of sportsmen who have attacked the fiercest and most gigantic specimens 
of the animal world in their native jungle. It is seldom we get so many ex- 
I iiiiig In .1 '•mill ii .uii Miiir -if ,] k c . . Wril to ihchhianes of 

^■uiiirv geiitlriiuMi Ui 1 wl-' m u"-! m-p' ii img matters.” — Civil 

Service Gazette, 

Page (H. A.) 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, A MEMOIR OF, 

With Stories now first published in this countiy. Large post 8vo. 

7^. 

“ Seldom has 4 been our lot to meet with a more appreciative delineation of 
character than this Memoir of Hawthorne.”— Morning Post. 

“ F.xhihits a discnmiiiating enthusiasm, for one of the most fascinating of 
Saturday Review. 
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Page (Capt. S. Flood). 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delhered to 
the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8 VO. IS, 

“II' \ \ n ■ i'll mlhiioi 'Ml, -il .—VahmieerService Gazeiie. 

“ \u uliiiii ii I . ..Ill. ti« II »■! !■. lui- - Times. 

Palgrave (W'. Gifford). 

HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Narrative, z vols. 
Cl own 8 VO, cloth, extra gilt. iSs. 

“ Ther' i ^ i p.iMLivi, fi 'i;;r in. c as of newly-mown hay about it as compared 
with the II Liliv 1 111} i».-i funi-..! passions which are detailed to us with such gusto 
hy our ordinary novel-writers in their endless volumes.”— 

Pandurang Hari. 

PANDURANG HARI ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale 
of Mahiatta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. 
Bartle E. Fiere, G.CS.L, &c. 2 vols. Crown Svo. zis. 

* 1 hi'iI. I nu man.'' ns :ui 1 dmpla itv in il\«‘ ic ;iiery of the hero that makes 
Jn , lifi- I. .iiii.t^.ii\' .i-> tliu ('ii/’imu d’ Mhu tdi'‘<»r Oil ni-is,.in'l so wt‘ 

our readers not to b < 1 .»iiii’,<i ii il.-* !• ". ilt ..r , ■' ' ' ’j" 

resolutely through.^ 11 ili-^-li. ilii. ill-• mii-a, v\,i ai t.uJv.-- . - 

and interested.”— Times. 

Parker (Joseph), D.D. 

THE PARACLETE: An Essay on the Personality and 
Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discus¬ 
sions, Demy Svo. 12^. 


Parr (Harriet). 

ECHOES OF A FAMOUS YEAR. CroimSvo. %sM. 
The story of the Franco-Pnissian War 1870-71, told mainly for 
the young, hut, it is hoped, possessing permanent interest a, a 
record of the great struggle. 

ierly Review 

Paul (C. Kegan). 

GOETHE’S FAUST. 

Crown Svo. 6 s. , . • i ? 

Thic; iq translated line for line in the metres of the <^m 1, and 
whTle"us“=t ^ the spirit has it claims to 

repioduce thi outward form m which that spmt dwelt. 

“His i..n. lui.... i. the most mimtdy accurate that las yet pro- 

Mr 'iHuT.:' a a’.Iou'. ...ul t f.i.hful Uuap, ct« ^-Salunla, 

% 


A New Translation in Rime. 
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Payne (John). 

SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. Crown 8 vo. 5r. 

“The art of ballad-writing has long been lost in England, and Mr. Payne 
may claim to be its restorer. It is a perfect delight to meet with such a ballad 
as ‘May Margaiet’ in the present volume.”— WeUmini,tcr Rcvietxj. 

Pelletan (Eugbne). 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU 

Translated fioni the French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste 
"With an Engiaved Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. Xew Edition. 
y. 6d. 

“A touching lecord of the struggles in the cause of religious liberty of a real 
man ”— Graphic. 

“There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness, the noblest heroism , 

uni'M ' nil n I ‘b ' n , pure love ; and the spectacle of a household bi ought up 
mill' I n till' I il . . — liluitraiedLoiidonNews. 

Penrice (Major J.), B.A. 

A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE 
KOR-AN. With copious Grammatical Refeiences and Explana¬ 
tions of the Text. 4to. 21s. 

Intended to be of service to the beginner in masteiing some of 
the difficulties of the Kor-an, as an intioduction to the study of 
Arabic liteiatuie. Each word will be found under its verbal loot. 
The original meaning of the woids is added. Standaid books on 
the same subject have been consulted, and then aiithoiity quoted. 

“The bool is likely to answer its purpose in smoothing a beginner’s road in 
reading the Kox-txiR—Academy. 

Perceval (Rev. P.) 

TAMIL PROVERBS, WITH THEIR ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION Containing upwards of Six Thousand 
Proverbs. Third Edition. 8vo Sewed, 91. 

Perrier (Amelia). 

A WINTER IN MOROCCO. With Foiii Illustiations. 
Crown 8vo. loy. 6 d. 

“Well worth reading, and contains several excellent illustrations.”— 

“Miss Perrier is a very amusing writer. She has a good deal of humoui, 
sees the oddity and quaintness of Oriental life with a quick (observant eye, and 
evidently turned her opportunities of sarcastic evaminatioii to account "—Daily 
jRews. 

A GOOD MATCH. A Novel. 2 voK. Crown 8vo. 2ii'. 

“ Racy and lively ”— A ilteneenm. 

“This clever and amusing novel ”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Peschel (Dr.) 

MANKIND : A Scientific Study of the Races and Distribution 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupa¬ 
tions, and Religions. 
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Pettigrew (J. B.), M.D., F.R.S. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, "Walking, S\Mmniing, and 
Flying. Second Edition. With 119 Ilhistrationb. 5i. 

Volume of the International Scientific Series. 


Piggot (John), F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

PERSIA; ANCIENT AND MODERN. Po=>t 8vo. 

lo^. 6 d. 

A geneial ^'ie^v of Ancient and Modern Peisia is here presented 
to the reader. It is supplemented by chapters on the religion, 
liteiatuie, commeice, arts, sciences, army education, language, 
spoil, &c., of the country. In the chapter on tiavelling, the route> 
to the country, its climate, roads, modes of conveyance, and ail 
other necessary details aie desciibed. 

" A very useful book.”— Rock. 

“That Mr Piggot has spared no pains or research in the execution of his 
^vcll'^ it iiip.iifiii m the list of authorities, classic and modern, which he coii- 
iiim.ill} <iui'ii s his style also, when not recounting history, is lively and plea¬ 
sant, and the anecdotes which he culls from the writings of travellers arc 
fiequently amusing "—HoHr. 

Poushkin (Alexander Serguevitch). 

RUSSIAN ROMANCE. Tiandatecl from the Tales of 
Belkin, &:c. By Mis J. Buchan Telfer (;?tvMouiavieff). Ci. 8vo. 
7j. 6d. 

Contents. —The Pistol Shot—The Snowstonn—The Undei- 
tjxker—The Station-hlaster—-The Lady-Rustic-—The Captain’s 
Daughter —The Moor of Peter the Gi eat —The Queen of 
Spades, &c. 


Power (Harriet). 

OUR INVALIDS: HOW SHALL WE EMPLOY 
AND AMUSE THEM 7 Fcap. 8vo. 2r. 61 
This little book has been written in order to meet the wants of 
those who have not leisine to think over the best reply to the some¬ 
what melancholy appeal so often made by invalids-- Can you nut 
tell me of something to do Can you not find anything to amuse. 

“A very u<;efullvttle brochure. . . . Will become a luuersal favourite with 

the dass for whom it is intended, while it will afford many a useful hint to tho,e 
who live with them "—yoJm Bull. 

^°'^eaVtorn"i!egends^and\"^^^^^ in eng- 

oSmifoi th^poe^n^ W all been met with b, the 
author in Ltern literature. This may be an 
philolo<nst, as it adds another link to the cton of OTdence that in 
Ihe &es and proverbs of all conntnes the same nieas, and often 

the same my of joined to marvdio-.s 

ro‘Z'T 4 mS 

fivoLUite (ini^oldsby) ”—GraJ'hzc. 
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Proctor (R. A.), B. A. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on 
the Wonders of the Fiimament. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crow 8vo. 6 s. 

“ A very charming work , cannot fail to lift the reader’s mind up ‘ through, 
nature’s work to nature’s God — Standard. 

“ Full of thought, readable, and popular.”— Gazette. 

Ranking (B. Montgomerie). 

STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

“We doubt not that Mr. Rankmg’s enthusiasm will communicate itself to 
manyi-flii ' i h ' ii'ln'li- iln in in hi i .. i ^ i” 11 back these stream¬ 

lets to , 

“'I lu. I lu H will iflnu Lho lull tales he presents to us is to make us wish for 
some seven more of the same kind .”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

This IS one of the volumes of the Cornhill Lihraiy of Fiction. 

“ There is not a dull page in the whole '^toxYP-^Sta 7 idard. 

“A very interesting and uncommon storj '.”—Vajitty Fair. 

“ One of the most remarkable novels which has appeared of late .”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

WAKING AND WORKING; OR, FROM GIRL¬ 
HOOD TO WOMANHOOD. With a Fiontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 5^. 

One of Messrs. Heniy vS. King and Co.’s 5^ Looks for the 
Young. 

“A good tale—good in composition, good in style, good in purpose.”— 
nonconformist. 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, AND OTHER STORIES, for 

Home Reading and Cottage Meetings. Containing “ Little 
Meggie’b Home,” “Aggy’s Chiistmas,” “ Seimon in Baby’s. 
Shoes,” “Lma.” Small square, uniform wnth “ Lost Gip,” &c. 

Reginald Bramble. 

REGINALD BRAMBLE. A Cynic of the Nineteenth 
Century. An Autobiogi'aphy. i vol. Crown 8 yo. ioy. 6 d. 

“ There is plenty of vivacity m Mr. Bramble’s narrative.”— 

“Written in a lively and readable %tfsiP—Bour. 

Reid (T. Wemyss). 

CABINET PORTRAITS. Biographical Sketches of States¬ 
men of the Day. i vol. Crown 8vo. yj. ^d. 

“We have never met with a work which we can more unreservedly praise. 
The sketches are absolutely impartial .”—Alhentenm “ 

“We can heartily commend this work."—Sfaiidaj'd. 

“ Drawn with a master handP—VorA's/tire Poit 
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Ribot (Professor Th.) 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. 

Large post 8vo. gx. 

An analysis of the views and opinions of the following meta¬ 
physicians, as expressed in theii writings -.—James Mill, Alexandei 
Bam, John Stuart Mill, Geoige H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 
Samuel Bailey. 

“The task which M. Ribot set himself he has performed uith very great 
success .”—Examiner 

“We can cordially recommend the vo\nmeiE-~yanrnal of Menial Suence 

HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, it-; 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences, i vol. Large cr. Svo. gj. 

It is geneially admitted that “Heredity,” or that biological law 
by which all living creatures tend to repioduce themselves in their 
descendants, is the lule in all foims of vital activity. The author 
devotes his woik to the study of the question, “ Does the law also 
hold in legaid to the mental faculties?” 


I^obertson (The Late Rev, F» W.), M.A. 

THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
M A., Chaplain in Ordmary to the Queen, 
i. 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 7 j. 6/. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Two Steel Portraits. I2J. 
IIL A Popular Edition, in i vol. 6 s. 

New and Cheaper Editions • 

SERMONS. 

Vol. 1 . Small crown 8vo. 3.?. 6 d, 

Vol. II. Small crown 8vo. 3.;. 6 d. 

Vol. III. Small crown 8vo. ^s. 6 d, 

Vol. IV. Small ciown 8vo. 31. 6 d. 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL’S 
epistle TO THE CORINTHIANS. Smaller. 8vo. Si. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON’S “IN ME- 
MORIAM.” (Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) 
Fcap, 8 yo. 21. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
Translated fiom the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap, 


Svo. 21. 6 d. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, WITH OTHER 
LITERARY REMAINS. A New Edition- With Introduce 
' tion by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. i voL 
the Sermons. 51. ^ irrej^nm^. 

The above Works can also he had bound in half morme. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can he had, price 21. 6 d. 
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Ross (Mrs. Ellen,) (“ Nelsie Brook.”) 

DADDY’S PET. A ‘Sketcli from Humble Life Square 
Clown 8 VO. Umfoiin\\ith “Lost Gip."” With Six Illustiations. is. 

“We have been more than pleased with this simple hit of writing.”— 

TForM. 

“Full of deep feeling and true and noble sentiment ”— Brighton Gazette 

Russell (William Clark). 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. LiETITIA BOOTHBY. Ciown 
Svo. yj (^d, 

“Cleve iI'Ihii h" II Saturday Eevicw. 

“Very ■ 1*' i I ^ i Guardian. 

Sadler (S. W.), R.N., Author of ^‘Marshall Vavasour.” 

THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman’s Adventures 
on the West Coast. A Book foi Boys. With Thiee Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3r. 6 d. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.’s $?. (id. Books foi the 
Young, 

“A capital -story of youthful adventure . Sea-lovmg hoys will Jind few 
pleasanter gift hooks this season than ‘The African Cniisex ’ '‘’'—Hour 

“ Sea yarns have always been in favour with boys, but this, written in a brisk 
style by a thorough sailor, is crammed full of adventuies ”—Times 

Samarow (Gregor). 

FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the 
Present Time. Translated by Fanny Wonnald. 2 vols. Ciown 
Svo. 15.?. 

This celebiated work cieatecl a very gi-eat sensation among all 
classes when first published. It deals with some of the pio- 
mment chaiacters viho have figured and still continue to figure in 
Euiopean politics, and the acairacy of its life-pictures is so great 
that It IS presented to the English public not as a novel, but as a 
new lendermg of an important chapter in leceiit European history. 

“ This historical novel of the present day ought to interest a very large class 
of readers. Ei I'.inled simply ns .1 siory it is by no means without merit, hut it 
is alsoakeyj') ilu* v.ii poliLh> (*l the last ten years, a portnait gallery of the 
great Sovereigns, Ministers, and Generals of contemporary Fuirope, and a guide 
to the very best Continental society of our time. . . . The author’s style is 
generally animated and often picturesque ''—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Saunders (John). 

HIRELL. Ciowm Svo. With FiontLpiece. y. 6 d. 

“ A powerful novel ... a tale written by a poet ”— Sj^ectator. 

‘ A novel of extraordinary merit ”— Post. 

“ We have nothing but words of praise to offer for its style and composition ’* 
— Eaaimner 

ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. Ciown Svo. With Fioiitis- 
piece. Sj*. (td. 

“A striking hook, clever, interesting, and original. Wc have seldom met 
with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting m its detail, and so 
touching m its simple pathos ”— Athenman. 

These tvorks form separate volumes of the Cornhill lihiaiyof 
Fiction. 

ISRAEL MORT: OVERMAN. The Story of the Mine. 
3 vols. Crown Svo, 
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Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH MILLS. A Novel. 3^ok CrovnSio. 

GIDEON’S ROCK, and otliei Stories, ivol. CrovnSvo. 6j. 

Contents — Gideon’s Rock—Old Mattkev’s Puzzle—Gentle 
Jack—Uncle Ned—The Retired Apothecaiy. 

“The tale fiom which the volume derives its title is especially worthy f/ 
commendation, and the other and shorter stories comprised in ttie vi^liame are 
also well deserving of reproduction.”~^7^<f<?»- 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stones, i uil. 
Cl own 8^0. 6 j'. 

Contents The Haunted Cnist—The Flouer-Girl—Joan 
Meiryweathei—The Watchman’s Story—An Old Letter. 

MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A Stoiy efthe Sea, 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

“ Simply yet powerfully told. . This opening picture is so exquisitely 
drawn as to be a fit introduction to a story of such simple pathos and power... 
A very lu .uitifn! .lory closes as it began, in a tender and touching picture of 
homely li M-pmc' ^ - Pall Mall Gazette. 


Schell (Major von). 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON GOEBEN. Translated by Cul. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 8vo. 


“ In concluding our notice of this iii>.tiiutiv‘ woih. 
riched by several large-scale maps, v e n . i.-rc . c.- tribute of admira¬ 
tion at the manner m which the translator has performed hs msh I i ^ 

indeed, has he succeeded, that it might really be imagined ui j - 

without itP—Plour. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN. VON STEINMETZ. Translated ty Up- 
tain E. 0 . Hollist. Demy 8vo. lo;. U 


A veiy complete ii"I lOip’ iinii 


• •HID < f 'hi 


‘. f Metz, 


to the history of tlu _,«at 


These works form separate volnmes of Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co.’s Military Series. 
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ScheriBF (Major W. von). 

STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Parts I. and II. Tianslated from the German by Colonel Lumley 
Giaham. Demy 8vo. yj. 

This work is one of Messis. Henry S. King and Co.’s Mihtaiy 
Senes. 

“ The subject of the respective advantages of attack and defence, and of the 
methods in which each form of battle should be carried out under the fire of 
modern arms, is exhaustively and admirably treated; indeed, we cannot but 
consider it to K ■! i i h llj "i 11 -i in 'ny work which has hitherto appeared in 
English upon ilii' ill iiiip -n mt 'ilj- l ”— Standard. 

Scott (Patrick). 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, and other Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo. 55-. 

“A bitter and able satire on the vice and follies of the day, literary, social, 
znd vohtic 2 d.”—Sta 7 idard 

Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy.”-— 
Edmbnrgh Daily Review. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 

SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. Crown 
$vo. With Four Illustiations. 3r. 6 d. 

Contents ; — Seeking his Fortune — Oluf and Stephanoff— 
What’s in a Name ?—Contrast—Onesta. 

One of Messrs. Henry S. King and Co.’s 3^ 6 (t. Books for the 
Young. 

“ These are plain, straightforward stones, told in the piecise, detailed manner 
which we are sure young people \ikQl*—Sjbectaior. 

“ They are romantic, entertaining, and decidedly inculcate a sound and 
generous moral . . • ^We can answer for it that this_ volume will find favour 
with those for whom it is written, and that the sisters will like it quite as well as 
the brothers ”—Aihenceimu 

Senior (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and 
Conversations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited 
by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 21^“. 

“ A book replete with knowledge and thought.”— Quarterly Review. 

** An extremely interesting book.”— Saiuiaiay Review. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 

Fiom 1848 to 1852. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. 
Edited hy his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 245-. 

During the last fifteen years of Mr. Senior’s life he was as much 
at home m Paris as in London. He took pains to converse with 
people of all opinions. He was accustomed, immediately after a 
conversation had taken, place, to note down the heads of it, and 
extend them at leisure. He made no seciet of the existence of the 
Journals, and in most cases the speakers corrected the reports of 
theii conversations. 

The book has a genuine historical value '‘’‘—Saturday Review 

better, more honest, and more readable view of the state of political 
society during the existence of the second Republic could well be looked for.”— 
Examiner. 
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Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRYLAND. 

Illiistiated with 9 Etchings. Square ciown Svo. $s. 

Shadwell (Major-General) C.B. 

MOUNTAIN WARFARE; illustrated by the Campaign of 
1799 in Switzeiland. Being a Translation of the Swis^ Narrative 
compiled fiom the Works of the Archduke Charles, Joinmi, aiifi 
others Also of Notes by Geneial H. Dufoiir on the Campaign of 
the Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, hlaps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy Svo. i 6 s. 

This work has been piepaied for the purpose of illustrating by the 
^well-known campaign of 1799 in Switzeiland, the tnie method of 
conducting warfaie in niountainou's countiies. IMany of the scenes 
of tins contest are annually visited by English tounsts, and aie in 
themselves full of mteiest; but the special object of the \olume is 
to attiact the attention of young officers of our amiy to this branch 
of waifare, especially of those whose lot may hereafter be cast, and 
who may be called upon to take part in operations agaln^t the liill 
Tiibes of our extensive Indian frontier. 


,Sheldon (Philip). 

WOMAN’S A RIDDLE; OR, BABY WARMSTREY. 
A Novel. 3 vols. Ciown Svo. Sis. 6 d. 

“ Tn the delineation of idiosyncrasy, special and particular, and its eftects on 
the hvetnh“ of Sie the author may, 

ha said to be masterly. Wl.ml.u m i!. 

e^"ly^kiffX^?£^ where 

subdued, sly humour is not wantmg. --Morning Post 

Shipley (Rev. Orby), M. A. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. Eirbt Senes. 

By various Waters. Ciown Svo. 5^. 

of England. 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. Secoiid Series. 
By various Writers. Crown Svo. 5 r. 
con™ pSome 

FnsrLtoitrEdld oontested and 

compared. 
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Smedley (M. B.) 

BOARDING-OUT AND PAUPER SCHOOLS FOE 
GIRLS. Crown 8vo. 

This hook gives some of the infoimation collected by the writer 
in the course of inquiries made for Mis. Senior, it also includes 
seveial of the Poor Law Inspectors’ Reports, with editorial notes. 
It will interest those persons who, wishing to solve one of the most 
difficult social prohlems of the day—viz., how to raise our pauper 
children out of pauperism—want time oi oppoitunity to dive into 
hlue books. 


Smith (Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, as influenced by the Daily, 
Seasonal, and othei Cyclical Changes in the Human System. A 
New Edition, "js, 6 d. 

FOODS. Third Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 5^. 

PRACTICAL DIETARY FOR FAMILIES, 
SCPIOOLS, AND THE LABOURING CLASSES. A 

New Edition. 3^. 6 d. 

CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND REME¬ 
DIABLE STAGES. A New Edition, js, 6 cl. 

Smith (Hubert). 

TENT LIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN 
NORWAY, With Five fulLpage Engiavings and Thirty-one 
smaller Illustiations by Whymper and others, and Map of the 
Country showing Routes. Second Edition. Revised and Coi- 
rected. 8vo. 21J. 

These notes of a journey were impressions caught on the ivayside 
of tiavel. They \vere written by the light of the actual circum¬ 
stances they describe. They aie a true episode in a life. 

“ Written in a very lively style, and has throu«fhout a smack of dry humour 
and satiric reflection which, shows the writer to be a keen observer of men and 
flings. We hope that many will read it and find in it the same amusement as 
ourselves Times, 


Some Time in Ireland. 

SOME TIME IN IRELAND. A Recollection. Ciown 
8vo. "js. 6 ci. 

The writer lived m those stirring and eventful limes when Daniel 
O’Connell agitated foi, and eventually succeeded in ohi nniiu;, du 
religious and civil enfranchisement of his Roman (. uliul u unmt i) - 
men, hut signally failed in his efforts for the repeal of the Union. 
The writer also repiesents the very stiong opinion which has pre- 
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vailed, that ever since the Union, Iicland has socially declined • 
that she can never icgaiii her rightful level as long as Enaland 
compels hei legislaton, to assemble at Westminster, as lon<? as she 
permits absenteeism, and as long as she absoibs the laiik.^svealth 
and intelligence of the country. ’ ' ’ 

“ The author has got a genuine Iruh gift of witty and graceful writing and 
has produced a clever and entertaining Examiner. 

“ Clever, brilliant sketches of life and character among the Irish gentry of the 
last generation , . The little volume will give to strangers a more" faithful idea 
of Irish society^ and tendencies still working m that unhappy island than any 
othei we know .”—Liteiaty Chtty<.hman ^ 


Songs for Music, 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Four Fiiends. Square ciown 

8 VO. 5'^* 

iiidu; by Reginald A. Gatty, Stephen H. Catty, 

' iM illi J. ' h. Ui, and Juliana H. Ewing. 

“A charming gift-book, which will be very popular with lovers of poetry 
yohn Bull. 

“The charm of simplic'ty li. manifest throughout, and the subjects are well 
chosen and successfully treated ”— Rode. 

“ One of the most delightful books of veisc of the season "—Mirror 
‘‘ The collection is pleasing and vaiied " —Hudderzfidd Ckrontde. 


Songs of Two Worlds. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. First 
Series. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5.1. 

“ These poems will assuredly take high rank among the class to w'hich they 
belong ’’ Df Qu t''*t ■ i* Rtvieio 

“ No esli a !‘, could d ) justice to the exquisite tones, the felicitous phrasing 
and 1 In ii 1 '. ' II Jii li ■! fii om -f some of these poems ” — Nonconformist. 

“Apiiiu;, Mil I h I • lUilii' like morning air 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Wiiter. Second 
Series. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5^. 

“ In earnestness and sweetness the author may be pronounced a worthy dis¬ 
ciple of Henry Vaughan. . Instinct with a noble purpose and high ideal. . 
The mo-it noteworthy poem is the ‘ Ode on a Spring hloiiungf ^vhu,h h.is '.oine- 
what of the charm of ‘ L’Allegro ’ and ‘ II Penseroso ’ It is du. iicamst appro u h 
to a masterpiece in the collection We cannot hnd too much praise for its noble 
assertion of man’s resuuection "Saturday Review 

“ A real advance on its predecessor, and contains at least one poem ('The 
Organ lioy’) of great originality, as well as many of much beauty . . As ex¬ 
quisite a little poem as we have lead for many a day . but not at all alone 
in Its power to fascinate ”— Spectator. 

“ Will be gratefully welcomed ”— Exam<ner, 


Spencer (Herbert). 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Thud Edition Crown 
Svo 5.t. 

Volume of the Intci national Scientific Senes. 
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Stevenson (Rev. W. Fleming). 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected 
and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete tlymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Paits:—I. For Public Wor¬ 
ship.—II. For Family and Piivate Woiship.—III. For Children. 
And contains Pi ■il T'^otices of nearly 300 Hymn-wiiteis 
with Notes upon til'11 Ii^.inii ’ 

Published in various forms and prices, the Jcftc} rau^nve, from 
to 6 s. Luts andfull particulars mil be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

Stewart (Professor Balfour). 

ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. Third 
Edition. With Fourteen Engravings. 5^'. 

Volume of the International Scientific Series. 


Stretton (Hesba). 

CASSY. With Six Illustiations. Square ciown Svo. is. 6 d, 

THE KING’S SERVANTS. With Eight Illustiations. 
Squaie crown Svo. is. 6 d. 

Part I. Faithful in Little. 

Part II. Unfaithful. 

Part HI. Faithful in Much. 

LOST GIP. With Six Illustiations. SquaieciownSvo. is. 6 d. 

Also a handsomcly’hound Edition, with Twelve Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6 d. ’ 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Fcap. Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

This little book is intended to present the result of close investiga¬ 
tions made by many learned men, in a plain, continuous narrative, 
suitable for unlearned readeis. It has been written for those who 
have not the leisiiie or the books needed for threading together the 
fragmentary and scattered incidents lecoided in the four Gospels. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 3 vols. Ciown Svo. 

3IJ-. 6 d. 

“ Much better than the average novels of the day; has much more claim to 
cntical consideration as a piece of literary work,—very clever '^-Spectator. 

‘All the characters stand out clearly and are well sustained, and the interest 
•of the story never flags — Observer. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, svols. Cr.Svo. zis.td. 

“S ■.uiiv wlii.li .• .irccly flags m interest from the first page to the 

last —rritis!^ 
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Stubbs (Major Francis W.), Royal (late Een^al) 

Artilleiy. ^ ^ 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY: 

the Histoiy of its Organisation, Equipment, and Wai Services. 
Compiled fiom published Official and other Records, and vaiious 
private sources. With Maps and Plans. 3 vols 8vo. [Preparing. 

Vol. I. will contain War Services. The Second Volume will 
be published separately, and will contain the History of the 
Organisation and Equipment of the Regiment. In 2 vols. 

Sully (James). 

SENSATION AND INTUITION. Demy 8vo. iqsM. 

The materials furnished by a quick and lively natural sense are happily- 
ordered by a mind trained in scientific method. ‘This merit is especially con¬ 
spicuous in those parts of the book where, with abundant ingenuity and no 
mean success, Mr. Sully endeavours to throw some light of cosmic order into 
the chaos of —Sahtrday Peview. 

The writei of such an essay (on Belief) must be ranked as a psychologist of 
no common order.”—Professor Bain in ilu P > ih Kt. t-i' 

“ His remarkable collection of iii.Ik ini)v<ln)ld\ iii.l ,i ih. in > . . , 

Two essays concerned with the aesthetic aspects of human character and it<^ 
artistic representation display a fine critical tact joined to no common analytical 
power.”—Professor Groom Robertson in the Examiner, 

S-wete (Horace), M.D. 

VILLAGE HEALTH. Small crown 8vo. \In the press. 

This Work will he a Piactical Hand-book of Sanitaiy Know* 
ledge for residents in the country, landowners, clergymen, &c. 

Taylor (Rev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

There is a fine spirit of contemplation in these poems, and the imagination 
oftheauthor, kvliu Ii 1, in Mil iily (Ii i uiiodfioiii wwiidi) p non,, and unsolicited 
by the love 01 di p! ly ipp* n .li.r i ;i n > inl iiid Iubdid support to the 
philosophy -which leans upon it with a confidence proper to antique times.”- 
Pall Mail Gazette. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows), C.S.I., M.R.I.A. 

SEETA. A Novel. 3 vols. 

'"Well told , native life is admirablydcNciibed, and the petty intrigues of 
native rulers, and their hatred of tho h n fiKh, mingled with fear lest the latter 
should eventually prove the victors, are cleveily depicted ”— Aihenceum. 

" Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable reading '‘'‘—Examiner. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 

TARA: a Mahiatta Tale. 

RALPH DARNELL. 

TIPPO SULTAN. 

New and Cheaper Edition in voL crown Svo. with Frontispiece. 
Each 6^. 
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Tennyson's (Alfred) Works. Cabinet Edition. 

Ten Volumes. Each with Portiait, price 2.?'. 

Bound in ciimson cloth. With a Frontispiece to each Volume. 

Cabinet Edition, io vols. Complete in handsome Orna¬ 
mental Case, 28^. 

Tennyson’s (Alfred) Works. Author’s Edition. 

To be completed in Five Monthly Volumes, commencing i\Iay i. 

This Edition will be in ciown octavo, punted on supeifine papei, 
with handsome maiq:iRS, in cleai, old-faced type - each \olume 
containing a Fiontispiece—-and will be elegantly lioimd, eithei in 
cloth gilt, bevelled boaids, oi in Roxbiiigh binding, with top 
edges gilt. 

Cloth flt^ 6s. each ; half-morocco^ Roxhirgh style, ^s. 6d. each. 
VoL. I. will contain—■ 

EARLY POEMS, and ENGLISH IDYLLS, [.May i. 
VOL. II. 

LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, and other Poems. 

[fine I. 

VOL III. 

THE IDYLLS OF THE KING {ComJ>lcU). [Jnlyu 
VOL. IV. 

THE PRINCESS, and MAUD. i. 

VOL. V. 

ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM. [September i. 

The other forms in which Mr. Tennysoiis JVorks are published arc .— 
POEMS. Small 8vo. 6s. 

MAUD, and othei Poems. Small Svo. 3^. 6d. 

TPIE PRINCESS. Small Svo. is 6d. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small S>o. 5^. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Collected. Small Svo. 7.9. 
THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. Small 8\o. 4^.6^/. 
GARETH AND LYNETTE. Small Svo. 3^-, 

ENOCH ARDEN, &c Small Svo. 3^. 6^/. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
Sqiiaie 8vo- Cloth, 3^-. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 
Squaie Svo. Cloth extra, 4s. 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square Svo. 
Cloth extia, 3 a 6d, 
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Tennyson’s (Alfred) Works —contimcat 

IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 4^. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S 
WORKS. 6 vols. Post 8vo. lOi*. eacL 

POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF MR. TENNY¬ 
SON’S WORKS. II vols. Ill neat case, 31.?. 

Ditto, ditto. Extia cloth gilt in case, 35^-. 

POEMS. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 25^. 

Thomas (Moy). 

A FIGHT FOR LIFE. Ciown 8vo. \yitli Inontispiece. 
3 J. (yd. 

This is one of the volumes of the Conihill Libiary of Fiction 
“ An unquestionable success ”—Daily News 

“ Of the vigour, the sustained energy, the animation, there cannot be two 
opinions .”““^4 

Thomson (J. T.), F.R.G.S. 

HAKAYIT ABDULLA. The Autohiogiaphy of a Malay 
Munshi, between the years 1808 and 1843, containing Sketches 
of Men and Events connected with the English Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca duimg that period. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

This Autobiography shows how unfeigned and unfailing esteem 
maybe geneiated in the native mind by just conduct and refined 
manners. The opinions and views expiessed by an intelligent and 
well-disposed native such as Abdulla, on events passing among his 
fellow-countrymen, give an insight into their motives, prejudices, 
partialities, hatieds, supeistitions, and other impulses, in a manner 
never to be thoiouglily attained by an Eiiiopean. 

Thompson (A. C.) 

PRELUDES: a Volume of Poems. Illustiated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of “ The Roll Call ”). 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE. Small crown Svo. u. 6^. 

This IS a collection of veises expressive of religious feeling, written 
fiom a Theistic stand-point 

All who are inteiested in devotional verse should read this tiny volume 
Academy 

Thring (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

HYMNS AND SACRED LYRICS, i vol. Fcap. Svo. s^. 

Many of the hymns in the charming volume before us have already been 
published in the principal hymnals of the day, a proof, as we take it, that they 
havebiiMiiu pv pnl u, uul ih u the iiki iis ir< ihil supcifiu.il or ordinary , I 
Then n m nh vpii <ihli (li ii m ol i|iin.i .iiul viuiluiig h' '"'V m his verges which 
wecaiiuu umm it ws mi ivuuM ip i iITm tuiild nwl what is still better, 

so penetrating and peacdiil is the devotional spirit which breathes through his 
poems and Iroiii them, that we feel all the better-less in a worldly frame of 
mmd, and more m a heavenly mood-after reading English Chitrchman. 
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Todd (Herbert), M.A. 

ARVAN : or, the Story of the Sword. A Poein.^ Crown Svo. 


Traherne (Mrs. Arthur). 

THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL 
FAMILY. Ciowii 8ro. lor. 6rf. 

“Some ii'i'*' li" 1 ‘tters are introduced ; amongst others, se\eral from the 

late King ... Spectaior ^ ^ 

“ Well and pleasantly told. —Evening standard. 


Travers (Mar). 

THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON. A Novel. 

2 vols. Crown Svo. 2is. 

“ A pretty storj’ Deser\ ing of a favourable reception.”— 

“ A book of more than average merits "—Exaviiner, 

Trevandrum Observations. 

OBSERVATIONS OF MAGNETIC DECLINATION 
MADE AT TREVANDRUM AND AGUSTIA MAL¬ 
LE Y in the Observatoiies of his Highness the Maliaiajah of 
Travancore, G.C.S.I., in the Yeais 1852 to i860. Lemg Tievan- 
dnim Magnetical Observations, Volume I. Discussed and Edited 
by John Allan Brown, F.RS., late Director of the Obseivatoiies. 
With an Appendix. Imp. 4to. Cloth, 3^. 

The Appendix, containing Reports on the Ohsenatoiies and 
on the Puhhc Museum, Public Paik and Gardens at Tievandium, 
pp. xii. 116, may be had sepaiately. Price 2ij-. 

“ The title of the work, which is a handsome volume, quarto, 600 pages, at 
first sight would appear to indicate a drjr collection of tables and figuies. Some 
of these of course, are necessary; but, in addition to them, theieisa considerable 
amount of most interesting matter to the general reader in the descriptions of 
the adventures and troubles of a scientific man in Southern India, while the 
magnetician and physicist will find much to occupy his attention in the various 
[results which Mr, Brov-n has so clearly brought out in his discussion of the 
observations, and m the description of the -very ingenious instruments he con¬ 
structed and employed m his researches.”—G M. Whipple, in the Academy 


Turner (Rev. Charles). 

SONNETS, LYRICS, AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Crown Svo. 4^. 

“ Mr. Turner is a genuine poet, his song is sweet and pure, beautiful in 
expression, and often subtle m thought. —Pall Mali Gazette 
“The light of a devout, gentle, and kindly spirit, a delicate and giaceful 
fancy, a keen intelligence irradiates these thoughts. Revitw 


Tyndall (J.), LL.D., F.R.S. 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND 
RIVERS, ICE AND GLACIERS, With Twenty-six Illus¬ 
trations. Fourth Edition. Crovm Svo. 5^. 
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Umbra Oxoniensis. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPOSTULATION OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman Catholicism. I-arge fcap. 8 yo. 5 ^“, 

Upton (Roger D.), Captain late 9th Royal Lancers. 

NEWMARKET AND ARABIA. An Examination of the 
Descent of Racers and Coursers. With Pedigrees and Frontispiece, 
Post 8vo. gj. 

“ It contains a good deal of truth, and it abounds with valuable suggestions.” 
— Se^Uirday Review, 

“A remarkable volume The breeder can well ponder over its pages,”—. 
BeW^LiJe, 

*■ A ilioLi<’,litriil .\ud luu'bi ni bool . A contribution to the history of the 

lioi of 1 (.in'll l.uhU m<l iiupon iiic^ ”— Baily'sMag;asLne. 

Vambery (Prof. Arminius), of the University of Pesth. 

BOKHARA: ITS HISTORY AND CONQUEST, 
Demy 8vo. iSs, 

This work is the first and only History of Bokhara accessible to 
the public. It has fallen to the lot of the writer to write about as 
well as to traverse regions where he had scarcely any or absolutely 
no predecessors. He has consulted (i) historical works, partly 
edited and translated by Orientalists, partly (2) m the original MSS.; 
(3) new or unknown MSS, brought back from Central Asia by the 
most recent travellers. 

'' We conclude with a cordial recommendatian of this valuable 
{lay Review, 

“ Almost every page abounds with composition of peculiar merit.”— 

Post 

Vanessa. By the Author of “ Thoin.'Mna,” &c. A Novel. 

Second Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 2ij. 

. But the book has other characters besides Amy Mertoun, plenty of 
subsidiary heroines, with heroes to match, and they all fit comfortably into a 
very pretty and interesting story,”— Times, 

“The authoress of "'Thomasina* is one of our cleverest and • il 1 im' i 
lady writers. . . . We record with pleasure our opinion that th '■ 1 ■■ iiiii>ii 
off either in the power or interest of her stories. ‘ Thomasma ’ was less paintul, 
but Wanessa’ is more interesting. , . . The characters are very nicely con^ 
ceived and sustained, and we notice one s-mlmg adv.iU' e upon iht dt.Lwm^ of 
those in ‘Thomasma,’ that the men are luarly Jilu-likt. 'i> ihu w01m.11 ”— 
Spectator, 

Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), D.D. 

WORDS OP HOPE FROM THE PULPIT OF THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5.?. 

“ Able, lucid, and thoroughly practical.”— Standard. 

“ Quiet, scholarly, ingenious, natural, spiritual, evangelical and earnest " 
British Quarterly R eview. 

THE SOLIDITY OF TRUE RELIGION, and other 
Sermons Preached in London during the Election and Mission 
Week, February, 1874. Crown Svo. 3J. 6 d. 

F 
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FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal for 
Missions. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

“ Faithful, earnest, eloquent, tender, and large-hearted ’'—-Bntisk Quarterly 
Review. 

THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF FOR 
GOD’S SERVICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the 
Univeisity of Cambridge, in November, 1872. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3^*. 6d. 

“ Has all the writer’s characteristics of devotedness, purity, and high moral 
tone .”—London Qjiarierly Review. 

“ As earnest, eloquent, and as liberal as everything else that he writes 
Eaamtner. 


Vincent (Capt. C. E. H.), late Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RE¬ 
CONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square ciown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

It is all-important that every soldier should be able to read a 
military map, if not absolutely to execute a masterly sketch; to 
know exactly to what points he should direct his attention in an 
enemy’s country. To provide a portable key to such knowledge is 
'the object of this little book. 

“This^manual takes into view the necessity of every soldier knowing how to 
read a military map, in order to know to what points in an enemy’s country to 
direct his attention; and provides for this necessity by giving, m terse and 
sensible language, definitions of varieties of ground, and the advantages they 
present in warfare, together with a number of useful hints in military sketching.”— 
Naval and Military Gazette, 

RUSSIA’S ADVANCE. EASTWARD. Based on the 
Of&cial Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stunun, German Military 
Attache to the Khivan Expedition. To which is appended other 
Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the Russian 
Army. With Map. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Lieutenant Stunun was the only recognized foreign participator in 
Russia’s advance Eastward, which caused such alarm in England. 
The'book is an expressly authorized translation of his reports to the 
German Government. 

“Captain Vincent’s account of the improvements which have taken place 
lately^ in all branchy of the service is accurate and clear, and is full of useful 
material for the consideration of those who believe that Russia is still where she 
was left by the Crimean '^xl'—Atkmteum. 

Vizcaya; Life in the Land of the Carlists. 

VIZCAYA; or, Life in the Land of the Carlists at the Out¬ 
break of the Insurrection, with some Account of the Iron Mines 
and other Characteristics of the Country. With a Map and Eight 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

This work owes much of its interest to the history it gives of the 
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Carlist Insurrection, from its early unimportant beginning through 
its growth to its fulness m the year 1873-74. 

Contains some really valuable information, conveyed in a plain unostenta¬ 
tious manner thencsdTH 

“ Agreeably wntten . People will read with interest what an English 
party thought and felt when shut up in Portugalete or Bilbao , the sketches will 
give a good^idea of those places and the surroundings, and the map will be useful 
jf they feel inclined to study the recent operations United Service 

Mac^azine, 

Vogel (Prof.), Polyteclinic Academy of Berlin. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. Being a Volume of the International Scientific Series. 

Vyner (Lady Mary). 

EVERY DAY A PORTION. Adapted from the Bible 
and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square 
crown 8vo. Elegantly bound, 5r. 

Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in God." 

“An excellent little volume Bull. 

“ Fills a niche hitherto unoccupied, and fills it with complete fitness 
Literary Churchntan 

“A tone of eainest practical piety runs through the whole, rendering the work 
well suited for its purpose."— Rock, 

“ The adaptations are always excellent and appropriate "— Notes and Queries. 

Waiting for Tidings. 

WAITING FOR TIDINGS. By the Author ofWhite 
and Black.” 3 vols. Crown Svo. 31J. 6^. 

“An interesting novel Vanity Fair. 

“A very lively tale, abounding with amusing incidents *'—-John Bull. 


Wartensleben (Count Hermann von). Colonel in the 

Prussian General Staff. '' 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from tlie 

OfEtial War Documents of the Head-quarters of the Southern 
Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. von Wiight. With Maps. 
Demy Svo. 6 s. 


the OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 
UNDER GEN VON MANTEUFFEL. T.anslated by 
ColoneIC.H. von Wright. Unifoim with the abtt'W. DumySvo. g^. 

These works form sejxirate volumes of Messrs. Henry H. Kine 

and Co.^s Military Seiies. ^ 


Very clear simple, yet eminently instructive, Is this history. Tt is not over¬ 
laden with useless details, 12 wntten in good taste, anil possesses the mfstlm.ible 
value of being m gieat measuio the record of c,.., hk ih „ ni'iUv witnessed hv 

the author, suppleninited by othiial flocumcnt‘ l/r,"au , ^ 
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Wedmore (Frederick). 

TWO GIRLS. 2 Tols. Crown 8vo. 2U. 

A carefully written novel of character, contrasting the two heroines of one 
love tale, an English lady and a French actress. Cicely is charming , the in¬ 
troductory description of her is a good specimen of the well-balanced sketches 
in which the author shines.”— 

Wells (Captain John C.), R.N. 

SPITZBERGEN — THE GATEWAY TO THE 

POLYNIA; or, A Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous 
Illustrations by Whymper and others, and Map. 8vo. 2 is. 

This narrative of Arctic Expedition, by one who actually took 
part in it, is preceded by a long introductoi-y chapter, containing a 
concise history of Arctic Exploration. 

“ St 1 .xu;InPorn lul .ind (lear m style, securing our confidence by its unaffected 
biiniilkii y .iiid I'l'O'l lun-o ”—Saturday Review. 

" A charming book, remarkably well written and well illustrated "— Standard. 

“ Not only a lively narrative, well illustrated, of an Arctic voyage, it is also a 
very complete manual of Polar exploration.”- Guardian 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of Flora Adair,” ' 
“The Value of Fosterstown.” 3 vols. Cr. Svo. M. 

Worthy of praise : it is well written , the story is simple, the interest is 
well sustained; the characters are well depicted **'—Edinburgh Courant. 

Whittle (J. Lowry), A.M., Trin. Coll, Dublin. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a 
Narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. Second Edition. * 
Crown Svo. 4^. ^d. 

“ W< Ml I" I, 1 di 1.11'. I • iiiMiM II 1 his book to all who wish to follow the course 
ofth ^illCiili 1 '* III 1^.Ill III ’’ Saturday Review. 

Wilberforce (Henry W.) 

THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES. Historical 
Periods. Preceded by a Memoii of the Author by John Henry 
Newman, D.D.,of the Oratory. With Portrait. Post $vo. lo^. 

“ The literary relics preserved by Dr. Newman are varied in subject as in 
character. _ They comprise an eloquent, though somewhat empirical, treatise on 
the formation of Christendom ; two masttrly icviuvs of Champigny'-. too little j 
knovra works . . Henry William Wilberforce was a man of strong opinions, 
and in all he wrote gave expression to the judgments of a powerful, if, possibly, 
an undetermined nxaidd*'—Standard. 

Winterbotham (Rev. R.), M.A., B.Sc. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. Crown Svo. 71.61/. 

Wilkinson (T. Lean). 

SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. 

Delivered before the Working Men’s College. Crown Svo. 2 s. 

“ A very h.mrly .uid Intelligible epitome of the general principles of existing 
Land law^ Standard 
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Williams (Rev. Rowland), D.D. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROWLAND WIL¬ 
LIAMS, D.D., with Selections from his Note-books. Edited by 
Mrs. Rowland Williams. With a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. 
Large post 8vo. 241. 

“Full and instructive Large as it is, many parts are ini' '■ .im, Dr. Wil¬ 
liams’s opinions on most subjects come out clearly. . 11 .. I m has per 

formed her part lovingly and with taste, presenting the departed husband m a’ 
his 


Wilson (H. Schiitz). 

STUDIES AND ROMANCES. CiownSvo. 

“ Open the hook at what page the reader may, he will find something 
amuse md instruct, and he must be very hard to please if he finds nothing 
suit him, either grave or gay, stirring or romantic, m the capital stones collec 
m this well-got-up vo!ume."--yn/r« BuU. 


Willoughby (The Hon. Mrs.) 

ON THE NORTH WIND-THISTLEDOWN. 
Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 8vo. *]s (id, 

“ Very bright, pleasant, and spontaneous verse ’’—Times. 

“ Moving in incident, and touching in treatment . . Her ballads 

not without spint, and a description of a fight between a boy and a stag 
‘ Euphemia ’ shows gemune {oxct.”—Aikenaum. 


Winterbotham (Rev. R.), M.A., B.Sc. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. Crown 8vo. p. 


Wyld(R. s.), F.R.S.E. 

THE PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF TJ 
SENSES; or, The Mental and the Physical in their Mut. 
Relation. Illustrated by several Plates. DemySvo. l6^. 

The author’s object is twofold; first, to supply a Manual of 
Senses, embracing the more important discoveries of recent time 
second, in discussing the subject of Life, Organization, Sensibility 
and Tliought, to demonstrate, in opposition to the Materiahsi 
Theoiy, that the Senses no less than Reason fuimsh proof that 
immaterial and spiritual element is the operative element m nalu 


Yonge (C. D.), Regius Professor, Queen’s College, Pelf 

HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION t 
1688. Crown'8vo. 6j-. 


The Revolution of 1688 is treated as a continuance and comp 
ton of the movement begun m the reign of Charles I It is i 
garded as not_having been finally completed and secured till til 
pwe of Ryswick, and the volume ends with a bnef coiilemplatic! 
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Youmans (Eliza A.) 

AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OB¬ 
SERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN, especially in con¬ 
nection with the Study of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a 
Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of “Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Education,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

“Thi? study, according to her ju';t notions on the subject, is to be funda¬ 
mentally based on the exeixise of the pupil’s own powers of observation. He 
IS to see and examine the properties of plants and flowers at first hand, not 
merely to be informed of what others have seen and examined .”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to cultivate the 
obsendng poweis of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and 
Enlarged Edition Crown 8vo. 5^*. 

The beginner is here introduced to the study of Botany by the 
direct observation of vegetable forms. The pupil is told very little, 
and fiom the begiiming throughout he is sent to the plant to get his 
knowledge of it. It aims, moreover, at the systematic cultivation 
of the observing powers. 

It IS but rarely that a school-book appears which is at once so novel in plan, 
so successful in execution, and so suited to the general want, as to command 
universal and unqualified approbation, but such has been the case with Miss 
Youmans' First Book of Botany . It has been everywhere welcomed as a 
timely and invaluable contribution, to the improvement of primary education.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

Zimme^n (Helen). 

STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. With Six Ulus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

''A senes of pretty tales which are half fantastic, half natural, and pleasantly 
quaint, as befits stories intended for the young ”—Daily Telegraph 

“A pu'ti^ llriU lic»A vluJiUj^iful joum>- persons will appreciate, and which 
will icmiiul us le idei attached 

to the gems they aic so 'vtMiTiig 



